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By William Ready 


He ath so. fat aheod at ie pack they 
iene dows and killed him. 


a lyrical Acie dite tale of an 
Irishatian who followed his dream of 
America to the bloody end. 


Price $4.50 
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Religious Books from Newman 
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A MAN OF GOOD ZEAL—St. Francis de Sales 


By John E. Beahn. A fictionalized biography of the Bishop of Geneva, 
presenting St. Francis as an urbane, polished prelate, gentle and loving 
to souls but forceful and intransigent toward error. The story is told 
as a personal reminiscence of the saint by his cousin-secretary. $3.75 


BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX 


Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. A comprehensive index of all the 
books of the Bible according to subject. Smaller and easier to use tha 
a concordance, this book is invaluable for any library. $4.50 


RABBITS IN THE HAY 


By Jane Lane. The author of Thunder on St. Paul’s Day here re- 
constructs the Babington Plot, one of the most fascinating and most 
notorious frame-ups in English history, aimed at Mary, Queen of Scots. 
A selection of the Thomas More Book Club. $3.50 


WHY I BECAME A MISSIONER 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane, with an introduction by Most Rev. 
Raymond A. Lane, M.M., D.D. Twenty bishops, priests, Brothers, Sis- 
ters and laymen tell the stories of their vocations and describe their 
experiences as missioners. $3.25 


= AN IDEAL GIFT BOoK 





WHAT IS CATHOLIC ACTION?— 
An Introduction to the Lay Apostolate 


By Rev. Jeremiah Newman. A presentation of ideas, attitudes ang 
principles on the Church’s sharing of her mission with the laity. $3.5 


OUR LADY IN THE GOSPELS 


By Joseph Patsch, translated by Rev. Basil Wrighton. Basing his 
work on Scripture and aided by history, archaeology and geography, 
the author draws a true picture of Mary to help us understand the 
most glorious woman of all times. $4.0 


FIRST STEPS TO SANCTITY 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. The author of Treasure Untold now pre. 
sents this timely guide to help every interested man move onto the 
right road to sanctity. $2.75 


TO THE OTHER TOWNS—A Life of Blessed 


Peter Favre, First Companion of St. Ignatius 


By William V. Bangert, S.J. A act ony 4 researched, full-scale biog. 
raphy of Blessed Peter—the first modern life available in English. $4. 
















THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andres Fernandez, S.J., translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. One of the greatest 
of the lives of Christ ever published is now available in English. Father Fernandez not 
only enables us to walk with our Lord across the rolling plains and mountain trails of 
Palestine; he also gives us a deep insight into the mind and heart of Christ. Beautifully 
designed and produced, with abundant illustrations and maps. In slip case. Prepublica- 
Ready October 31 $12.50 


tion $10.00. 


PORTRAIT OF A PARISH PRIEST— 
Life of the Cure d‘Ars 


By Lancelot Sheppard. An original and new interpretation of the 
life of St. Jean Baptiste Vianney by the author of Don Bosco. $3.50 


THE PARISH— 


From Theology to Practice 


Edited by Hugo Rahner, §.J., translated by 
Robert Kress. Stimulating essays by eminent 
European theologians on the historical, the 
ological, liturgical, and sociological aspect. of 

00 





the parish. 


MEDIATRESS OF ALL GRACES 


_ By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. A ed book of Mariology contain. 
ing some excellent new studies such as The Mother of Priests and 
Mother of Good Counsel. Solidly and appealingly written, this work 
should be of interest to all Catholics. $4.0 








THERESE MARTIN 


By Rosemary Haughton. A skillful retelling 
of the story of St. Therese of Lisieux for 
young people. This fine biography of The Lit- 
tle Flower is illustrated with line drawings by 
the author. An ideal gift book for any occa- 


THE FAMILY CLINIC 


A Book of Questions and Answers 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. Basing his material on actual case histories, the author offers 
expert advice on practical modern family and marriage problems, presented in the form 
of answers to personal queries. Father Thomas is also the author of The American 


sion. $2.50 Catholic Family and Marriage and Rhythm. 





THAT THEY MAY BE ONE— 
A Study of Papal Doctrine 


By Gregory Baum, O.S.A. Solidly based on papal documents, the 
author here outlines a theology of ecumenism showing that this reli- 
gious dialogue is not only possible, but necessary. 


NEW PAPERBACKS 





THE HOLY EUCHARIST—The Mystery of the 


Faith and the Sacrament of Love 


By Bernhard van Acken, S.J., translated by Harriet G. Strauss. A 
devout study of the Holy Eucharist under all its aspects and adapta 


to modern life. 





MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Sketches of some minor characters in the Gospels throw- 
ing new light on neglected Scripture passages. ‘‘Painless, humorous, but profound, spir- 
itual reading.’”—Commonweal Cloth $3 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA 


By John A. Hardon, S.J. Covers the history, doctrine and statistics of all the major 
i Paper $1.75 


sects in America and many of the minor ones. Cloth $5. 





HEAVEN ON EARTH— 


Walking in the Presence of God 
According to Clare Fey, P.C.J. 


Edited by Rev. Joseph Solzbacher, S.T.D., translated by Sister Mary 
Colman, P.C.J. Meditations of great wisdom, strength, and consolation 
by the foundress of the Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus. $2.75 


MY LADY MIRIAM 


By Melanie Marns, translated and adapted by Rev. Sidney A. Rae- 
mers. A vivid portrait of the Mother of God reverently told and 
brought into sharp relief against the historical background oF os 
time. 
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YOUR OTHER SELF 


By Canon Jean Vieujean, translated by 
Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all Christians 
to follow Christ’s command to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself, this book suggests many meth: 
ods of broadening and deepening our fraterna 
charity and love. $3.25 








Paper $1.50 





SEAL OF SIMPLICITY— 
The Life of Mother Emilie 


By Sister Mary Louise Corcoran, 8.8S.M.N. The stirring Mem ay of 
the extraordinary woman who was the first American superior of tht 
Sisters of St. Mary of Namur. $3.5) 


A COMPLETE MARIOLOGY 


x Cc. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P., translated by a Religious of the Retreal 
of the Sacred Heart. This complete Mariology is the fruit of the av 
thor’s labors and a true synthesis of the scientific strides in the field 
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New Books Every Catholic Will 
Eg Want to Read and Own 


JAMES GILLIS, 
PAULIST 


by James F. Finley, C.S.P. Beloved by his followers, admired even by his 
enemies—this was James Gillis, Paulist. Editor of the Catholic World for 26 
years and known to millions through his Catholic Hour broadcasts and his 
: column, Sursum Corda, Fr. Gillis was one of the most courageous, controversial 
ma figures of American Catholicism. His outspoken criticism of Hitler, Mussolini, 
h. $44 and Stalin caused a furor. He supported Roosevelt ardently, only to become an 


























equally ardent critic of both the President and the New Deal. At the height 

of his exciting career, perhaps no priest in America wielded greater influence. 

This first biography of Fr. Gillis, a vivid portrait of one of the most provoca- 
e tive, inspiring and controversial personalities of our times, brings him to life and 
sted Te reveals much that the world never knew about this most remarkable man. It 
al, the. will both fascinate and enlighten all who loved him, who disagreed with him, 
oot or who ever heard him preach. $3.95 
Sts an 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


by John L. Thomas, S.J. What exactly is 
the Catholic position on mixed marriages, 
birth control, broken homes, extra-marital 
relations? Why is it so often misunderstood 
—even by Catholics—and how does it con- 
flict with common practice in society. Like 
The Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship and 
The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations, 
the widely acclaimed earlier books in the 
Catholic Viewpoint Series, here is an indis- 
pensible reference for both Catholics and 
others who wish to truly understand the 
Church’s teachings. $3.50 


by Marguerite Hamilton. Faith and strength 
shine from.every page of this inspiring story 
of Nancy Hamilton’s last two years of life. 
Stricken at birth with a crippling disease, 
she still filled her short life with courage- 
ous laughter. Her happiest moments — at 
Lourdes, meeting Bishop Sheen, sharing the 
pleasures of camp and school with other 
efflicted children—come vividly and touch- 
ingly alive in this triumphant sequel to Red 
Shoes for Nancy. $3.95 





SPECK THE ALTAR Boy 


by Margaret Ahern. A cartoon book to de- 
light all mothers and fathers (and Fathers). 
If you like small boys who keep getting into 
screpes, you'll Jove the irrepressible Speck. 


$1.00 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
oF ST. FRANCIS 


Edited and translated by Raphael Brown. 
A fresh and sparkling translation, full of 
Franciscan feeling, of the best-loved, classic 
stories of St. Francis and his followers. 
Image Edition, 95¢ $3.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY Ine. 


Garden City, New York 
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Quantity Rates for College, Senior High 
Classes, Organizations and Study Clubs 


ie Hit 


A Catholic Review of Books and the Arts 


Ideal for college and senior high school classes, organizations 
and study clubs, a copy of THE CRITIC in the hands of every 
student or member is a highly effective way to acquaint them 
with the richness of every aspect of Catholic culture. Hundreds 
of reliable book reviews each year; articles by outstanding 
authors and scholars such as Jacques Maritain, Christopher 
Dawson, Fr. Thurston Davis, S.J., Antonia White, Sir Arnold 
Lunn and Lucile Hasley; a regular music column by Paul 
Hume; articles and columns on the fine arts, cinema, televi- 
sion and the theatre all make THE CRITIC a truly outstand- 
ing key to our Catholic heritage. 


Inquire today about quantity rates 





for your class or organization. Write: 


Quantity Circulation Manager 





The Critic, 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
4 Tue Criricg ‘ 
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READY NOVEMBER 15TH 


The Infant of Prague 


By Rev. Ludvik Nemec 


The first book to give the accurate, complete story of the famous statue and 
of the history and growth of devotion to the Infant of Prague. Father Nemec, 
who was born near Prague, brings to American readers a wealth of historical 
information never before available. 


THE IDEAL GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS! 
300 pages. Richly illustrated. $5.95 





READY SEPTEMBER 25TH 
Sane 


BANNER { BOOKS 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES—Stories of the 
men and women who contributed to the growth of our country. 
For boys and girls—9 to 14. ADVENTURE! HISTORY! BIOGRAPHY! 


FRIAR AMONG SAVAGES: Fr. Cancer. By Br. Kurt, C.F.X., and Br. Antoninus, C.F.X. 
CRUSADERS OF THE GREAT RIVER: Marquette and Joliet. By Rev. Wm. Doty. 
STAR OF THE MOHAWK: Kateri Tekakwitha. By Francis MacDonald. 

FRONTIER PRIEST AND CONGRESSMAN: Fr. Richard. By Br. Alois, C.F.X. 
GIANT OF THE WESTERN TRAIL: Fr. de Smet. By Rev. Michael McHugh, S.J. 


Each book 192 pages e Illustrated ° Cloth bound. $2.00 
READY SEPTEMBER 30TH READY OCTOBER 7TH 
PALS FOR KEEPS COUNTDOWN 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond O’Brien By Rev. Kurt Becker, S.J. 
Hard-hitting story of Juvenile delinquency. Adventure in the space age. 
Ages 11-15. 192 pages. $2.75 Ages 11-15. 192 pages. $2.95 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TEACH YE ALL NATIONS NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 
By Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. By Vy. Rev. Msgr. T. A. Meehan 
Principles of missionary work. $2.75 Lives of great penitents. $2.75 





At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 


Publishers of The Catholic Bible, Missals, and Liturgical Books 


6-8 Barclay Street New York 8, N.Y. 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 6 ° CINCINNATI 1 ° BOSTON 10 ° SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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A DICTIONARY 
OF SAINTS 


By Donato Attwater. Based on 
the four-volume Butler’s Lives or 
THE Saints, this is a concise, au- 
thoritative account of more than 
2,500 saints and beati. Cross-refer- 
enced, and with an index reference 
to the page and volume number in 
Butler’s Lives, it is a basic reference 
work for teachers, students, librari- 
ans, editors. $4.50 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN ACTION 


By Micnaret WiLuiAMs. Completely 
revised by Zsorr Arapi. This new 
edition of the standard work on the 
organization and workings of the 
Church by the founder of The Com- 
monweal takes into account the latest 
changes in the world situation — the 
Church in the Communist countries, 
for instance — in the Roman organi- 
zation and administrative processes, 
legislation and rites. $5.75 


THREE CARDINALS: 
NEWMAN, WISEMAN, MANNING 


By E. E. Reynotps. These three ex- 
traordinary men are studied in re- 
lation to one another and to the 
19th-century position of Catholicism 
in England. Through a discussion of 
their achievements, their personal 
characteristics, their religious and in- 
tellectual development, new insights 
are gained into this turbulent period 
of Church history. Illustrated. $5.50 


THE ENEMIES 
OF LOVE 


By ArELReD Watkin, 0.8.8. Psycho- 
logical understanding and rare spirit- 
ual insight mark this unusual work on 
love between man and woman and 
its relationship to the love of God. 
The dangers that threaten happiness 
during courtship and marriage are 
scrutinized, and the way shown to a 
realization of enduring love through 
selflessness. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers 
12 Barclay Street, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


























ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





Charles Herzfeld and his sons 


D* Cuartes M. Herzrevp is Chief 
of the Heat Division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. One of 
sixteen technical divisions of the Bureau, 
his division handles such involved mat- 
ters as temperature standards, high 
temperature research, thermodynamics, 
statistical mechanics, low temperature 
physics and rheology. As chief of the 
division Dr. Herzfeld is responsible for 
overall policy and program, but man- 
ages to spend about half of his time 
doing research on the theory of the 
solid state. He also is Professor of 
Physics at the University of Maryland. 
The University of Maryland Physics 
Department has several centers for off- 
campus studies. One such center is 
located at the National Bureau of 
Standards. Dr. Herzfeld is a professor 
at this center and he is-in charge of 
the study program. 

But Dr. Herzfeld’s interests and ac- 
tivities are not limited to the National 
Bureau of Standards, the lecture hall 
and his laboratory. Even as a student 
he .was greatly concerned about the im- 
plications of science and technology for 
many of the problems that afflict mod- 
ern man. He is even more concerned 
now, and he has given expression to his 
concern in a number of publications, 
including The Commonweal, New 
Leader and Scientific American. 

He is “dismayed that people do not 
take the cold war more seriously,” for 
he believes that in the Soviet Union 
“we are faced with a great challenge, 
not only politically, militarily and ideo- 
logically, but also scientifically, economi- 
cally and technologically. Unless we 





ea 


make a greater effort especially in these 
last three, we may lose the contest,” 
He grants that the cold war “is not a 
very popular subject;” but it should be, 
because the amount of money the Soviet 
Union is spending to win it is “abso- 
lutely stupendous,” and her energy and 
efforts are “quite unbelievable.” 

Dr. Herzfeld says that atomic energy 
and automation present modern society 
with one of its greatest challenges. That 
challenge results from the fact that they 
“are sure to bring about changes in 
society which will make the Industrial 
Revolution look like a ripple in a pond.” 
It may be that through our growing 
understanding of the mechanisms of 
society we may be able to control, to 
some extent, the impending changes. 
This control, he says, will require two 
types of effort: “first, better understand- 
ing of what science and _ technology 
are, and removing some of the con- 
fusion between them; and second, try- 
ing to understand more clearly how 
science, technology and society inter- 
act.” 

With regard to religion and science, 
he thinks that the “great task of our 
time is to reclaim the intellectuals for 
the Church. These were lost in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
and “now the alienation is nearly com- 
plete.” Since the modern intellectual 
is very much involved with science, “at 
least emotionally if not technically,” 
the job of reclaiming must have as its 
first task that of “classification of terms, 
of positions— primarily a logical, se- 
mantic and historical task.” 

These were matters that concerned 
Dr. Herzfeld at least as far back as 
sixteen years ago when, as a young 
student from Vienna, he ‘first came to 
this country to study. He entered the 
Catholic University of America and 
graduated with a bachelor in Chemical 
Engineering (cum laude) in 1945, and 
a Ph.D. in Physical Chemistry from 
the University of Chicago in 1951. The 
following two years were spent in the 
United States Armed Forces, after 


which Dr. Herzfeld went on to ‘his 


present posts at the University of Mary- 
land and the Bureau of Standards. 
“Naturally,” he says, “I have some 
prejudices. I am all opposed to ‘do-it- 
yourself,’ and hate ‘cook-outs.’ I would 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


On that ever-fascinating subject, life after death, as 
it was guessed at before Our Lord’s time and as we 
understand it now. A selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. $3.00 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A lively and affectionate commentary on the Rule 
of St. Benedict, “the charter of the spiritual life.” 
$7.50 


CSI 


LUNACY AND 
LETTERS 


by G. K. Chesterton 


Essays which seem oddly top- 
ical today — oddly, because 
they were originally written 
for the London DAILY NEWS 
some fifty years ago. This is 
their first appearance in book 
form. $3.00 


LATE DAWN 
by Elizabeth Vandon 


“Of all the modern conversion stories | have read this 
is the most moving . . . the author is an artist with 
an extraordinary capacity for self-analysis . . . the 
significance of her story lies in the fact that she is 
a perfect representative of the modern intellectual.” 
—John Wu. $3.00 


A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Reprint of a favorite. “A splendid book for priests 
and one that will prove profitable reading for the 
educated lay reader.” —WORSHIP. $3.00 








NEW FALL BOOKS 


from 


SHEED & WARD 


THE GOSPEL STORY 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


Msgr. Knox’s translation of the Gospels arranged as 
one continuous narrative appears on the left-hand 
pages throughout. Facing this on the right-hand pages 
is Father Cox’s commentary: an extremely handy 
arrangement. Five Maps. A choice of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 

October 29th. $4.50 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
DILEMMA 
An Inquiry Into the Intellectual Life 
by Thomas F. O’Dea 


The first book-length sociological analysis of what 
some Catholic spokesmen have called “‘the intellec- 
tual failure of American Catholicism.” 

October 29th. $3.00 


GIBBON AND ROME 
by E. J. Oliver 


A biography of the odd little man who wrote THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Mr. 
Oliver finds much in him to admire, much to sym- 
pathize with and a good deal to smile at. $3.50 


LITERARY DISTRACTIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


In between writing his own books Msgr. Knox occa- 
sionally found time to comment delightfully on other 
people's. In this book his range is wide: it includes 
essays on the Greeks at sea, Dr. Johnson and detec- 
tive stories. 


$3.50 


SAINTS 
AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 


A new Hasley collection 
—some of the most de- 
lightful writing she has 
yet done. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore | 


The current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN big aig contains John Wu’ $ review of LATE DAWN in full. Other of 


the books above are reviewed by Philip sseaes gets 
paid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
Ocroper-NovemseEr, 1958 


vd. Sheed end Wilfrid Sheed. To get the Trumpet, free and post- 


New York 3 
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“one of the most fascinating and informative 
books of this or any other year...a compact 
masterpiece of historical writing.” 

—New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


“lively descriptions .. . vivid and realistic 
reconstruction ...a ‘Canterbury Tales’... .” 
—The Saturday Review 





ONCE TO 
SINAI 


by H. F. M. PRESCOTT, 


author of The Man on a Donkey 





and Son of Dust 


“Once to Sinai is Miss Prescott’s account 
of a very real and very entertaining journey 
made in 1483-84 by a German Dominican 
friar, Felix Fabri [who] proved himself such 
a cheerful, inquisitive and gregarious traveler 
that the journal he kept, in the artful hands 
of Miss Prescott, forms the basis for a 
delightful, rich and extremely revealing nar- 
rative... No one writing in English today 
recreates the past with a finer blending of 
historical scholarship, creative imagination 
and literary skill than H. F. M. Prescott.” 
—Nash K. Burger, The New York Times 


$5.00 at your bookstore 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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not mind driving a sharp sportscar. Who 
would?” Dr. and Mrs. Herzfeld have 
two sons, Charley Chris, three and 
one-half years, and “Pinky” (Thomas 
Augustine), going on two. In this issue 
Dr. Herzfeld reviews Frontiers in Sci- 
ence, edited by Edward Hutchings, Jr. 


Russet Barta, who reviews The 
Cultured Man by Ashley Montagu, 
is Director of the Adult Education Cen- 
ters of the Archdiocese of Chicago. He 
has taught sociology in several colleges 
and universities, including the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

James G. Murray, who reviews 
Stephen Spender’s Engaged in Writing, 
is Associate Professor of English at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. 

Joun J. LeENNon, who reviews Josef 
Toman’s Don Juan, is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Spanish at the University of 
Notre Dame and a student of Spanish 
and Latin American culture. 

W. J. Icozr, who reviews Louis 
Kronenberger’s Marlborough’s Duchess, 
is a former British journalist who is 
now on the editorial staff of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M., who re- 
views Mildred Jordan’s Echo of the 
Flute, is Professor of English at Munde- 
lein College, Chicago. 

Rosert E. Burns, who _ reviews 
Lucile Hasley’s Saints and Snapdrag- 
ons, is General Manager of The Voice 
of St. Jude and writes a monthly book 
column for that magazine. 

Rosert J. Ciarke, who reviews The 
Representative Republic by Ferdinand 
A. Hermens, is a candidate for the Doc- 
tors Degree in political science from the 
University of Notre Dame, and he is an 
instructor in political science at Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Cares G. Gros, who reviews Rob- 
ert Nathan’s So Love Returns and Roger 
Vailland’s The Law, is a librarian and 
a specialist in social welfare work. Pres- 
ently, he is head librarian of the tech- 
nical library of the Navy Mine Defense 
Laboratory, Panama City, Florida. 

Sister M. Tueresez, S.D.S., who re- 
views And Did He Stop and Speak to 
You? by G. B. Stern, is the. author of 
several books of poetry and editor of a 
poetry anthology. She teaches psychol- 
ogy at St. Mary’s School of Nursing, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 





New Bauce Book 





THE YANKEE PAUL 
ISAAC THOMAS HECKER 
Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 


The definitive life of Father Hecker up to 
1858 and the founding of the Paulist Order 
containing material made available only 
after 100 years and then only to Father 
Holden. $6.95 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 
William J. Whalen 


For the first time in 50 years an American 
Catholic writes a book on Freemasonry. In 
this objective and penetrating survey the 
author tells why masonry is discouraged or 
forbidden by so many religious faiths. 
$3.75 


A KINGDOM 
AND A CROSS 
Helene Magaret 


The success of a seeming failure unfolds in 
this absorbing biography of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. $3.75 


A HISTORY OF 
CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

Edward J. Power 


In this candid appraisal of American Cath- 
olic higher education Dr. Power presents an 
engrossing picture of then and now. $7.00 


TO MARRY, WITH LOVE 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


For those who are or ever will be married, 
this look at marriage written with a light 
touch will prove interesting, enlightening 
and beneficial. $3.95 


THE PROXIMATE AIM 
OF EDUCATION 
Kevin J. O’Brien, C.SS.R. 


In addition to clarifying the proximate aim 
and evaluating various opinions about it, 
this book gathers in one volume consider- 
able philosophical and theological material 
with an educational relevance, not normally 
found in one education book. $5.00 


At ‘your bookstore. 





The BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


410 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The Confraternity of the Precious Blood 
IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT A NEW PUBLICATION 


ftly #lass 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Meditate more deeply...appreciate more fully...participate more 
actively in...the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
“My Mass” contains 123 beautiful illustrations created expressly for 
this purpose within a framework of easy-to-read, conversational style 


of text. 





“Send forth Thy light and Thy truth’ “This is the chalice of My Blood” 


POCKET SIZE...256 pages... printed in two colors... 123 illustrations 
....Qttractively bound in two tone imitation leather. 


DUROLEATHER 78¢ DUROLEATHER ] 3 5 
CUT FLUSH BINDING DE LUXE BINDING © 


ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD - 
RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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One of the 
great novels of 
Viking exploration 


THIS LAND 
¥ FULFILLED 


by Charles 
A. Brady 


; Author of 
' Stage of Fools 






: This is the story 
of Lief Ericson’s voyage 
to America — of the hunters and 
colonists he brought with him to 
settle new land — and of the con- 
flict between pagan gods, ancient 
superstitions, and the kindlier faith 
of Christianity. This is a love story 
— and an extraordinarily beautiful 
love story — of two Irish prisoners 
who sailed with Lief. Full of life and 
vitality — magnificently written. 
Endpaper map. A selection of both 
the Catholic Family Book Club and 
the Thomas More Book Club. $3.95 





AMEDEO 


a boy alone . 


4\\)\ “ir, \ 
the mother — and F let //, Nin hs 


the love — he has a FANN 
never known. j 

Along the way he i 

finds others as 

lonely as himself and learns of the 
beauty, the love — and the hate in 
the world. And he finds the courage 
and the compassion to forgive evil. 
This is a tale of universal charm 
and rare tenderness that you will 
remember for a long, long time. For 
all ages. A selection of the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation. $3.50 


AMEDEO 


by Daphne Barclay 


Charming illustrations 
by David Knight 


At all bookstores 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





CATHOLIC PRESS 


I want to express my sincerest compliments 
to Dan Herr on his fine writing. It’s a real 
pleasure to read his articles. The art of irony 
is almost lost, especially in our Catholic pub- 
lications, so his writings are even more valued 
and appreciated. 

His article in America several months ago 
was well scored. I believe in the same issue 
there was a letter from a nun in Oklahoma 
protesting the poor treatment of writers by 
editors. I have done limited writing for the 
Catholic press, mostly for small publications 
though I have also managed the Liguorian 
and Messenger of the Sacred Heart category, 
and I must say she has a point judging from 
my limited observations. If lay writers are 
treated in the same fashion by some editors, 
it’s no wonder we have so few good Cath- 
olic lay writers. For example, one magazine 
used an article of mine, but did not even 
write me a thank-you note or even acknowl- 
edge that they received it. I’m thankful they 
sent me two author copies. Another magazine 
waited about four or five months to answer 
and wrote: “A note of apology for the long 
delay in returning the enclosed article to you. 
We were in hopes of using it in an early 
issue, hence the delay. But in as far as we can 
see now, it does not fit into our program.” 
[his magazine, I notice, has won a Catholic 
Press Association award. Had my article been 
a timely one I would have been sunk, but 
managed to get it accepted by another maga- 
zine. 

Well, I am getting used to editors, but to 
a lay person it must be terribly discouraging 
if he does not hear from an editor within a 
month or so. 

I bring this up with the thought that may- 
be in his effective way Dan Herr could men- 
tion this in “Stop Pushing.” Consideration by 
editors and good public relations will help 
Catholic magazines and perhaps get them 
some better writers. No need to even discuss 
the small checks many of them send because 
I realize many of them can’t afford more, but, 
again, the poor lay writer! 

Martin Stititmock, C.SS.R. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


DR. DOOLEY 


I have read with interest the pro and con 
views concerning Dr. Thomas A. Dooley’s 
new book The Edge of Tomorrow in your 
June-July issue. 

Mr. Miller states that Dr. Dooley “has got 
his medical mission hopelessly mixed up with 
Communism, Christianity and self-gratitude.” 
It is a scientific fact that a healthy soul lives 
in a healthy body. Actually, the two go hand 
in hand. What Communist can claim a 
healthy soul. Dr. Dooley is truly an ambas- 
sador. He and his medical team lived in a 
hut in keeping with the rest of the village. 
His was not a mansion furnished with mod- 
ern comforts. 

“Where was Dr. Dooley,” Mr. Miller asks, 
“when American priests and nuns and Prot- 
estant missionaries were reporting the Chinese 
Communist induced street trials?” In train- 


——, 


ing, of course, for this work now being done 
by him. 

“Entire villages turned against and brutal 
ly condemned the missionaries who had beep 
selflessly serving them for decades,” says Mr, 
Miller. Father Greene and Sister Victoria's 
main purpose was to bring the Faith to these 
backward people. In Current Biography for 
July, 1957, Dr. Dooley states that “his aim 
is not to convert people whom he visits. Most 
of them are Buddhists and we will not be 
tnere long enough for such a task as that. We 
will give them a brief touch with democracy 
that can be built later on in a more perms 
nent basis.” 

He built a hospital in Laos and obtained 
a government charter. The staff was trained 
by Dr. Dooley and his medical team. How 
could these natives forget the “American Doc- 
tor?” 


Mary Ketty Brakey 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS ART EXHIBIT 
On behalf of the Catholit Arts Society I wish 


to express our appreciation for the review 
given to our annual religious show at the 
Burr Gallery, New York City, in your June- 
July issue. 

Our religious exhibition is held annually 
and is open to all Catholic artists residing in 
this country. We are trying to make this an 
event that will in time be recognized as im- 
portant. 


NicHotas SwacHEY 
The Catholic Arts Society 
New York, N.Y. 


LINE OF POETRY 


Why not a little discussion and controversy 
in your Letters to the Editor column as to 
what is the most beautiful line of poetry? 
Just to start things going I’ll submit the fol- 
lowing: “The conscious water saw its God 
and blushed”—referring to Christ at Cana, by 
Richard Crashaw in Epigrammata Sacra. 
In addition to being interesting, this might 
send some people back to the reading of 
poetry—which would be no bad thing. 


Rateu L. Woops 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


BACK ISSUE NEEDED 


We are in need of a copy of the January 
February, 1958, issue of The Critic to com 
plete our file. Since you no longer have copies 
of this particular issue available, would it be 
possible for you to mention this need in your 
magazine? We would be grateful to anyone 
who might be able to supply us with a copy 
of this issue. 


Heten Dawe 
Acquisitions Division 
Vancouver Public Library 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 
Canada 
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G. B. Stern 


AND DID HE STOP AND 
SPEAK TO YOU? 


M. F. Toal, D.D. 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
of the GREAT FATHERS 


G. B. Stern shares with us the good company of 
the people she has loved and admired: Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Pamela Frankau, 


Now available for the first time in easy to use 
compact volumes, here are the sermons of the 


Great Fathers of the Church arranged for each 






















and others. Sunday of the liturgical year. A work of “in- 

Ready $3.75 comparable value.” 
vish VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 
i Peet Cees ~eaes 
the} William Ready Quinquagesima. Sunday after Ascen- 
une- Hand Size sion. 

$4.50 Hand Size 
THE POOR be ATER Deluxe Edition $4.50 

ally $7.50 Deluxe Edition 
a Here is a powerful historical novel by a great 
im- new talent. A lyrical and violent tale of an Irish- 

man who followed his dream of America to the iid 

bloody end. William J. Young, S.J. 


ty Oct. 13 $4.50 


FINDING GOD IN 
ALL THINGS 


Translated by Father Young for The Library of 
Living Catholic Thought, these essays are the 


Paul Claudel 


:o| A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 





try? : works of several of today’s leading religious 
fol This prose work by the great French poet and writers. This book is an invitation to the richer 
God dramatist is incredibly rich in the meaning of the life of “contemplative action” as taught in Igna- 
i, by Cross. Translated by Wallace Fowlie into English tian spiritualit 
’ for the first time, the book reveals much of the Oct ps y: $4.50 
i author himself: his brilliance, his unshakeable . : 
BS faith, his temper, and his humility. 
a Nov. 10 $6.50 Jean Danielou, S.J. 
eas THE LORD OF HISTORY 

This book is a triumphant revitalization of the 
uy! THE CHURCH INCARNATE Christian Humanist tradition. Father Danielou 
com: points out how Christ, as God entering history, 
opies In this book, the foremost contemporary Catholic becomes its center and both judges and illumines 
it be architect discusses by text and illustration the it; and how the Christian not only “experiences” 
your “Sacred Function of Christian Architecture.” history but “makes” it. 
a Ready A limited edition $7.50 Oct. 27 * $5.00 

At All 
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CHARACTERS OF THE 


REFORMATION 

Hilaire Belloc. Twenty-three brilliant 
profiles of key men and women of the 
Reformation present the heart of. Bel- 
loc’s theories on this movement. 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
Daniel-Rops. A distinguished and 
widely popular life of Christ which sets 
his personality and teaching against the 
background of the time. 

(Orig. $5.00) 2 volumes, each 95¢ 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 
Barbara Ward. A panoramic analysis 
of the foundations of Western society, 
the roots of its current problems and a 
program for solving them. 


(Orig. $5.00) 95¢ 


THE BELIEF 


OF CATHOLICS 

Ronald Knox. A brilliant restatement 
of the credentials and truths of Christi- 
anity by the priest the London Times 
called “one of the outstanding figures 
of his generation.” (Orig. $2.75) 75¢ 


S$ new additions to the popular 
series *... making the world’s finest 


Catholic literature available to all.” 


THE QUIET LIGHT 
Louis de Wohl. A sweeping historical 
novel of the life and times of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, bringing the man, 
his era and his philosophy vividly to 
life. (Orig. $2.95) 95¢ 


ST. BENEDICT 

Abbot Justin McCann, 0.S.B. A dis- 
tinguished modern disciple of St. Bene- 
dict recreates the life and teaching of 
this great and lovable Saint. 

(Revised Edition. ) 85¢ 


GOD AND 
INTELLIGENCE IN 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Fulton J. Sheen. A brilliant analysis of 
the modern flight from reason and how 
it has affected man’s ideas about God. 
Widely regarded as Bishop Sheen’s 
finest book. (Orig. $3.75) $1.25 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 


OF ST. FRANCIS 

Raphael Brown has edited and trans- 
lated this definitive edition of a be- 
loved spiritual classic, containing 19 
chapters which have never before ap- 
peared in English. 

(An Image Original) 95¢ 


For a complete list of all 74 Image Books now available, please consult 
your bookseller or write to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS - 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. _ 
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UNESCO's 
Religious 














A WIDELY HELD notion about religious art is that it is really 
a kind of high grade commercial art. The man who 
illustrates advertisements is not expected to make any new 
discoveries about the product, the customer or the wished 
for relationship between them. On the contrary, he is desired 
to do what he’s told to do and no nonsense about it. The 
content, emotional response to be evoked and the general 
means for this evocation are handed him at a conference. His 
success is measured by the degree of correspondence between 
his finished product and the pre-existing image of it in the 
mind of the man who pays him. 

Religious art, it is often thought, operates in the same style. 
The “message” it is to contain is dictated by theology and 








transmitted to the artist by the bishop or pastor he is work- 
ing for. The piece of religious art is successful as far as it 
conforms to the ecclesiastic’s mental image of a response- 
provoking picture or statue. If the artist departs very far from 
that pre-existing image he is guilty of breach of contract and 
may not be paid. 

Some such system must account for the scandalous lack 
of merit in the substantial majority of religious art goods pur- 
chased today for church and home. Yet obviously such a sys- 
tem is of recent origin and there is much to suggest that it is 
wrongly conceived. From the point of view of art history, to 
stand before an authentic work of Christian art—say Michel- 
angelo’s “Last Judgment” or Chartres Cathedral—is always 
to be struck by some meaning of Christianity that we did not 
grasp before. The history of Italian painting in the Renais- 
since, from Giotto to Titian, perhaps, has commonly been 
told in terms of technical advances, one succeeding another 
in dazzling profusion. That history could also be told in 
terms of a steady expansion of the meaning of Christianity, 
for the Italians are not simply repeating the same old tale 
with differing or “advancing” techniques. Nor are the impli- 
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Noway: St. Margaret Being Scourged,’’ mid-13th century, detail from Torpo Church, Hallingdal 


Art 


By FRANK GETLEIN 


cations of the stock business about the rediscovery of classical 
antiquity entirely correct. The Italians are not reverting to 
paganism under the socially acceptable disguise of Christian 
themes any more than scholastic philosophy was doing so 
when it adopted Aristotelian modes of thought. There is 
movement and lift in the whole of Renaissance art that is 
totally foreign to Greek sculpture. No, what the Italians are 
doing so brilliantly is to reveal, for themselves, their times 
and for us, their heirs, a little more of the total meaning of 
Christianity in the world and in eternity. 

That this should be so is neither surprising nor blasphe- 
mous. Christianity is based upon a sequence of events and a 
set of documents, both having to do with the relations be- 
tween God and the world. Christian history and the individ- 
ual Christian life are both engaged in realizing and partici- 
pating in the meaning of those events and documents. Ulti- 
mately, life experience, including the experience of worship, 
is the way in which we realize and participate. But there are 
special ways of realization and participation, at once drawn 
from life experience and directing us back to life experience 
with a new consciousness of some part of the meaning of 
those foundation events and documents. Liturgical observ- 
ance is particularly suited to that function. The science of 
theology is another such way. Religious art, although in sad 
shape today, has certainly performed that function in the 
past and theoretically could again whenever ecclesiastical and 
artistic dispositions coincide. 

NESCO, that ubiquitous organization, has, over the last 
several years, been publishing a series of large size, beau- 
tifully illustrated art books (New York Graphic Society, 
$18.00 each). There are now eleven of them and five of these 
consist of material relevant to the idea that the religious 
artist partakes of some form of revelation or at least partici- 
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pates in the exploration of what has 
been revealed in a way as valid as sci- 
entific theological thought. 

Most of the eleven books, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are concerned with religious 
art, though this concern is obviously 
coincidental to UNESCO's purposes. 
Those purposes are simply to spread 
familiarity with certain great works of 
art that, because of physical situation, 
are not as well known as they should 
be, and probably to thus increase mu- 
tual understanding in a world where 
you can’t have too much of it. 

As the idea of difficult physical sit- 
uation implies, most of the works se- 
lected for reproduction are painted on 
fixed walls. Therefore, almost all of 
them are religious art. The non-Chris- 
tian volumes concern themselves with 
ancient Egypt, Ceylon, India, pre-Co- 
lumbian Mexico, aboriginal Australia 
and Iran, the last being the only com- 
pletely secular body of art presented. 
All of these handsome books will amply 
repay study of the plates. More and 
more we are facing the rise to equality 
of the whole non- Judaic -Christian 
world. We can learn a lot about the 
new nations from their art. 

In the five volumes of Christian art, 
however, we see clearly that Christian- 
ity has meant vastly different things to 
different peoples at different times. One 
reaction to this obvious fact of art his- 
tory is to conclude that it’s all relative 
and that Christianity can mean any- 
thing you want it to. It seems more sen- 
sible to conclude that the reality in- 
cluded in Christianity is indeed infinite, 
that now one, now another aspect of it 
is uncovered by individual genius or by 
national or ethnic predispositions. The 
UNESCO books make it clear that if 
Christianity ever really takes root in 
Asia, Christian art there will be a vastly 
different thing from what it has been 
in Europe. Had this actually happened, 
would Christianity itself have been dif- 
ferent? Not in essence, but certainly 
different areas of the Christian truth 
would have been explored and empha- 
sized. 


72 FIVE Christian art books deal with 
the stave churches of Norway, 
church decoration in Romanesque 
Spain, medieval frescoes in Yugoslav 
churches, Russian icons and Masaccio’s 
frescoes in Florence. Masaccio is the 
only mainstream man in the lot, many 
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of the others being unknown and all of 
them being decidedly minor figures in 
a Christian art that, following Christian- 
ity, has been so largely Italian in de- 
velopment. 

Spain, Norway, Russia, Yugoslavia— 
a ring around the edge of the historical 
Christian continent. Coptic and Celtic 
art would complete the circle. In a way 
Masaccio himself is on the edge, 
standing, as he does, at the beginning 
of the Renaissance. flowering that burst 
into one of man’s’ surest glories, then 
subsided, through the Baroque, into the 
fixed idea of mediocrity and sentimen- 
tality as proper to religious art. 

What have they to say to us, these 
men of the periphery? What can we see 
in their work, accustomed as we are to 
our own flaccid and facile degenerations 
of Baroque? 

The historical circumstances are not 
only of interest but are vital to any kind 
of understanding of these widely dif- 
fering pictures of the same Christian 
truth. The Spanish paintings almost all 
seem to be quite indigenous, despite the 
prior existence of much Roman art in 
Spain. The Norwegian church art has 
similar characteristics, even though, his- 
torically, it is of a later age and import- 
ed. The native Norwegian expression 
was in Viking decoration and this is 
largely given up with the stave church- 
es. What these paintings were out to do 
in the first instance was to duplicate 
the look of French Gothic art, which 
came to Norway through England, in 
paint and on wood. 

The Devil figures in both Spain and 
Norway as a perfectly natural part of 
the spiritual landscape, as indeed he 
does in the great Gothic expressions in 
French stone. But whereas in cathedral 
stone the devil is a part of the swarm- 
ing life of fantastic animals and end- 
lessly coiling tendrils, he emerges in 
Norway and Spain, grotesquely fea- 
tured, as a full-fledged character. In one 
of the stave churches he is dragging the 
miniature white soul out of the dead 
body of an evil governor. On a Spanish 
altar panel he disputes with a winged 
angel for the soul of a Christian in a 
pair of scales held by the angel. One 
hand high to attract attention, the devil 
uses the other to depress his side of the 
scales and below a tiny imp is hooking 
that side to the same purpose. In both 
instances, the devil has moved a long 
way from pure evil intelligence and to- 


ward the amiable buffoon that survives _ 
today in Punch and Judy. 


One contrast between 
peripheral arts is surprising because so 
logical. The Spanish personages are 
swarthy brunettes; the Norwegians are 
blond and blue-eyed. In both Spanish 
and Norwegian paintings, drawing is 
crude, perspective, modelling, light and 
shadow, individual psychology are all 
simply absent. 

There are important differences and 
they are more than that between the 
dominant blue and white of the North 
and the dominant red and black of the 
South. Chief among these is a Spanish 
passion for design or composition. In 
the devil-angel soul-weighing described 
above, the Spanish artist spreads one 
wing of the angel across the top of the 
picture, hangs the other down the side 
and spots the red background all over 
with gold stars. If what later art will 
call the picture-plane is the only plane 
in Spanish romanesque, it is neverthe- 
less recognized as a plane to be worked, 
to be filled, not to be merely a support 
for the figures. 

The Norwegian composition tends to 
be additive, to borrow a term from con- 
temporary advertising. The martyrdom 
of St. Margaret appears in both books. 
In the stave church version, the figures 
go plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk—execu- 
tioner, saint, executioner, ruler, with a 
castle-symbol as a kind of caboose. In 
the Spanish painting, hands and heads, 
eyes, arms and legs, the patterned cloth- 
ing and the contours of the saint’s naked 
body all go together to make a living 
composition, a vital and decorative 
movement which also expresses the op- 
posed energies at work and the com- 
plex relationships among the persons. 

Again, a Spanish Nativity separates 


the figures completely, yet pulls them / 


together by making of the background 
(Continued on page 74) 


Upper left—Spain: ‘Martyrdom of St. 
Margaret,”” 12th century, detail from 
panel now in Vich Episcopal Museum 


Upper right—Yugoslavia: ‘’Annuncia- 
tion,”’ circa 1235, fresco from mon 
tery at Mileseva 


Lower left—Masaccio: ‘’St. Peter,” de- 


tail from ‘The Tribute Money,” fres- 
co, 1428, Brancacci Chapel, Florence 


Lower right—Russia: 
Andrei .Rublev, circa 1411, now 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow 
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T. S. Eliot: 
A Birthday Tribute 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Edinburgh Festival: 
Eliot's New Play 


By DEREK STANFORD 


Or SEPTEMBER 26th Thomas Stearns Eliot celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. For that occasion I have collected 
an anthology of fifty tributes—although let me say at the out- 
set that it is not my purpose now to discuss this book and so 
steal a march on my contributors. Instead, I want to concen- 
trate here on Eliot’s development as a poet, dramatist and 
critic during the past quarter of a century; and to say some- 
thing of this will be to record a shift of public opinion by 
which the leader of one generation has become the prophet 
of another. To make a beginning I must return to my school- 
days... 

When I began to read poetry first in the mid 1930s, I was 
taught to accept Eliot primarily as a modern poet. I stress the 
word because it did not necessarily mean the same thing as 
being contemporary. Yeats was considered contemporary, but 
Eliot was decidedly modern—and with the word went a hint 
of that “shocking as a fine art” which had brought Oscar 
Wilde so much notoriety during the early nineties. Forty 
years later, in the early thirties, when Auden broke a line 
with a hyphen thus— 

And the shingle scrambles after the suck- 

ing surf 
or when Day Lewis allowed himself to sentimentalize— 

Yes, why do we all, seeing a Red, feel small, 
it was argued by “the Progressives” that such shock tactics 
were needed to revitalize poetry, whereas the Blimps, shel- 
tering behind their copies of The Times, merely spluttered 
and spoke about “such sentiments in verse being quite shock- 
ing.” I quote from a correspondence column in The Times 





Edinburgh, Scotland 


bt THE Twelfth International Festival here, it is T. S. Eliot's 
play The Elder Statesman which has provided the con- 
temporary English note. Of course, amongst all the polyglot 
culture assembled in this calm and spacious city there was 
Shakespeare to remind one of England’s past with a brilliant 
performance of the comedy Twelfth Night. But for the main 
part it was Scotland and Europe which were to the fore in 
the staging of talent: Professor Talbot Rice’s magnificent 
exhibition of Byzantine Art; the Moltzau Collection of the 
School of Paris, featuring artists from Cezanne to Picasso; 
a French Film Festival; the Stuttgart State Opera; and other 
purely Scots or Continental attractions. 

Indeed, the way in which Eliot has come to be associated 
with modern English letters—to stand as their honoured 
doyen—is surely a paradox of our time. ‘Two great Americans 
by birth (need one say the other is Henry James?) visited 
England, made their home there, writing as its loving and 
discriminating critics. And Eliot, even more than the older 
master, has become even more English than the English. One 
hears of white men who have gone native, and Eliot appears 
to have achieved acclimatisation in an opposite direction. 
One wonders, however, whether this trait, this national and 
artistic turn-coat act, truly provides an art and point-of-view 
which represent the changing England of to-day. If a man 
should write in the style of Shakespeare, we could not hold 
him to be our spokesman now. Much has happened to the 
English psyche since Shakespeare’s contemporaries volleyed 
and thundered. Analagously, it may be asked whether Eliot's 
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because between the wars it used to be traditional each year 
for some letter-writer to attack modern art in general and 
then for somebody else to drag in The Waste Land. 

Now Eliot has always delighted in the unexpected; in his 
poetry he frequently abandons rhyme because it gives too 
easy a clue as to what comes next and uses it only, as in the 
case of “afternoons” and “coffeespoons,” when it can create 
an unsuspected effect; it is typical, for example, of the kind 
of shock that he likes to give an audience that after the 
Knights have killed Becket they should step forward and 
then defend their action. Which, once more, reminds me of 
my schooldays. 

One term a travelling company visited us, led by Martin 
Browne CEliot’s old friend and regular producer). Posters 
were put in the hall billing Murder in the Cathedral, and 
on the night of the actual performance, as was the custom, 
the maids were seated in the gallery. During some of the 
long opening speeches they began to titter, and after the 
first interval Cand at the producer's request.) a junior master 
was dispatched to try and keep order during the second half; 
he was successful. ‘They had come, lured by the title, and 
expecting a thriller; they kept silent, baited by the promise 
of attendance at an Edgar Wallace play to be produced later 
in the term. The next day I remember a senior master be- 
ginning a class with the gambit: “Frankly, I thought last 
night’s show a lot of nonsense. Too high flown by far.” What- 
a shock tactic! Immediately we all lept to the play’s defence. 

These are personal reminiscences, and I who am exactly 
half Eliot’s age expect that they could be multiplied by many 


more from my own generation because to us, at that time, 
Eliot seemed essentially a European figure, whereas, by 
contrast, Yeats, with his interest in Irish politics, appeared a 
more parochial figure. The mid 1930s, like the whole decade, 
was one of international implications. Shakespeare was con- 
stantly being presented in modern dress, and Coriolanus was 
frequently played against a Fascist or Nazi background; in 
fact, I recall one enterprising school that dressed the Knights 
in Murder in the Cathedral as soldiers with swastikas on 
their arms! Of course many of these productions were put 
on in small converted chapels turned into theatre clubs, and 
where the repertoire ranged from modern dress Shakespeare 
to Auden and Isherwood plays, from new classical transla- 
tions by MacNeice to Spender’s Trial of a Judge. If Eliot 
held differing political and religious views from this group 
of fellow poets, his work none the less was acted before audi- 
ences whose sympathies were left-wing and agnostic; again, 
his own publishing firm who sponsored most of this group 
brought out his books in a format so similar to theirs that it 
suggested a uniform edition. No matter how at variance his 
views were with theirs, it was difficult to disassociate him 
from the rest; the only distinction most people made was 
that they regarded him as their leader. 

At least this is how I and my contemporaries thought of 
the literary scene. Were I asked to write an article about the 
Thirties now, however, I should record it differently. I should 
see Eliot more as an individual than a leader, an individual 
like Yeats, and I think that for poetic significance (as op- 

(Continued on page 78) 





correctness of tone, his formality of mind, and precision of 
temper really recreate in the mirror of drama the internal 
currents of present English living. Outwardly, his two former 
plays—The Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk— 
struck many as a trifle old-fashioned in the social conven- 
tions which they represented. Both of them (unlike Family 
Reunion which offers a true picture of privileged society in 
the Thirties) were set in post-War London, the war-scarred 
capital of a Welfare-State country. Yet both had a curious 
pre-War note about them—the hint of manners and even of 
speech which properly belong to the Edwardian era. Eliot, 
some felt, was harking back to a period of more gracious 
living; was, in fact, just a little dressing up the present in 
the more dignified dress of the past, as Charles Morgan had 
done in his novels. This is not to say that he was idealising 
the social circle which he portrayed. Like Henry James, he 
was nowise blind to its levities and affectations. But his moral 
censure, in both of them, did not preclude a certain fascina- 
tion for the people they were anatomising. Nor could Eliot 
be held entirely free of a rather superficial snobbery. “They 
were excellent people. Nonconformists,” declares lower-mid- 
dle-class Mrs. Guzzard of some neighbours in The Confi- 
dential Clerk, revealing her ignorance of the Establishment’s 
correct social grading—a trite West-end theatrical joke. Have 
things changed, one asked, in waiting for the curtain to rise 
on The Elder Statesman at Edinburgh’s eighteenth-century 
Lyceum? 

A quick look at the programme and the first ten minutes 
or so of the play seemed to promise a repetition of what had 
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entertained us before. Here was the Law and High Finance, 
the flavour of Aristocracy (via marriage, politics and com- 
pany directorship), a charming house in town and an atmo- 
sphere of becoming leisure. The first four characters to ap- 
pear wore, for Eliot followers, a familiar air. Charles Heming- 
ton (played by Richard Gale), a young barrister, reminded 
us of Edward Chamberlayne, the barrister husband of The 
Cocktail Party. Monica Claverton-Ferry (Anna Massey), 
daughter of Lord Claverton, recalled Lucasta~Mulhammer’s 
natural daughter with her allowance—in The Confidential 
Clerk. And then Lord Claverton himself (Paul Rogers), re- 
tired at the end of a distinguished career, could not but sug- 
gest Sir Claude Mulhammer, the financier of taste in Eliot’s 
last drama. Inevitably, too, there was a butler. But these re- 
semblances were not quite so strong as hasty supposition 
might have believed. In The Elder Statesman the barrister 
was young: in The Cocktail Party tiredly middle-aged. Mon- 
ica, likewise, was a tender girl, quiveringly responsive to love, 
while Lucasta in the earlier play was encased in the shell of 
a sad and blase past. Claverton was greyly aged Cone under- 
stood he had undergone a stroke): Mulhammer, to the out- 
ward eye, seemed a man in the hardy years of his prime. 
So there was a difference, despite appearance; and for all 
Paul Roger’s resemblance, in the leading role, to Mr. Mac- 
millan with a dash of Somerset Maugham thrown in, the 
play contained the promise of a life of its own. This promise 
was strengthened when the next two characters appeared on 
the stage: Frederico Gomez CWilliam Squire), a sinister 


Central American tycoon; and Mrs. Carghill (Eileen Peel), 
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a wealthy ex-chorus-girl widow, as 
blondly vulgarian as they come. From 
now onwards, until the third act, the 
sedate ambience of Eliot’s stage-world 
was infused with a spirit of melodrama 
which might have come to us directly 
from such popular Edwardian fiction- 
eers as Philip Oppenheim and Robert 
Hichens. Here was a breaking of the 
social ice far in advance of anything 
which the last two plays had attempted. 
At this point it is probably fairer to 
offer a resume of plot and action. 

Act One opens with Monica and her 
escort Charles Hemington returning to 
tea at her father’s house after a shop- 
ping expedition. Charles makes the most 
of his time, whilst waiting for Lord 
Claverton’s emergence from the library, 
to propose to his daughter who there- 
upon accepts him. But Charles, she says, 
will have to be patient; her father has 
been ordered away for a complete rest 
to Badgley Court, a_hotel-cum-clinic 
(the very mention of which inclines 
the mind to Henry James’ story The 
Great Good Place—an ironical reminder, 
as we shall later see). Monica must 
accompany her father; and until he is 
cured or—more likely —deceased, the 
wedding will have to be delayed. 

The touching exchange of love and 
trust between this young couple is in- 
terrupted by Lord Claverton’s entry. He 
is a distinguished man of sixty, pre- 
maturely old and utterly exhausted. Be- 
hind him lies a shining career with 
which most men would have been sat- 
ished. A First at Oxford Cin spite of 
wild oats), marriage to a woman of 
birth, his father’s money, his wife’s con- 
nections and through them a place in 
the Ministry. Resigning his post, he had 
become a luminary in the City and sat 
on the boards of venerable Guilds. And 
now, having received a title, he is re- 
tiring from the world of action on ac- 
count of ill-health, and the prospect 
utterly appals him. Ahead of him, as 
he says, there seems only a vacuum 
which he has no interest to explore and 
not the slightest desire to fill. In this 
new loneliness, he leans upon his daugh- 
ter, a gentle and compassionating spirit. 
Without her he is lost, strangely un- 
real—a man unadjusted to the thought 
of having to die. 

Now enter two figures from the past, 
who help to explain Lord Claverton’s 
uneasiness of mind. The first of these 
is Frederico Gomez (a rich citizen of 
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San Marco rather over-played by Wil- 
liam Squire) who was at Oxford with 
Claverton. The latter had then been 
known as Dick Ferry before he took his 
wife’s more distinguished family name. 
Gomez's past nomenclature has also 
been forgotten. As Fred Culverwell, a 
scholarship boy, he had learned expen- 
sive tastes from Claverton which his 
humble station could not support. As a 
result of his dissipations, Culverwell 
had become a forger and suffered a 
term of imprisonment. When his sen- 
tence was completed, Claverton had 
helped him to leave the country. 
Abroad, he had made good by dubious 
means, and now returns to dun his lord- 
ship with an ironical appeal for friend- 
ship. The second ghost to make its ap- 
pearance is the ex-revue star Maisie 
Mountjoy, now the monied widow Mrs. 
Carghill, whose first lover Claverton had 
been. Garish and empty as Maisie is, 
she had once loved Claverton after her 
fashion, and had only been bought-off 
from a breach-of-promise action by his 
well-to-do father’s resources. Both of 
these characters maintain that Claver- 
ton first corrupted and then betrayed 
them. Gomez and Maisie recognise that 
the friendship and love which he 
seemed to offer were only sops for his 
vanity, egoistic conquests not genuine 
feeling. Claverton can only half deny 
their charge; and the blackmail which 
they levy upon him is all the more sub- 
tle since what they demand is his time 
and company, not his money. Both of 
them desire to live over again the past 
which to Claverton is totally repugnant. 
They believe that it explains their sub- 
sequent course, to which Claverton 
opened the door. Present, too, in their 
obsession with him is an undissolved 
element of hatred. They cannot forget 
that their bond with him was one which 
he repudiated. They have come back, 
late in the day, to remind him of this 
bond and to claim their pound of flesh. 

On his side, Claverton coldly rejects 
them. He will have nothing to do with 
this resurrection of an old joint-guilt, 
and departs to Badgley Court to seek 
the quietness which his illness requires. 
To this ambiguous place of rest Cone 
thinks of Harcourt-Reilly’s private nurs- 
ing-home) Claverton retires, and here 
we find him, badgered in the Second 
Act by Mrs. Piggott (Dorothea Phil- 
lips), a talkative bully of a matron. 
Neither is this establishment proof 


against more fearful visitants. The har- 
pies descend on Claverton in the shape 
of Maisie and Gomez, who are not to 
be so easily cheated of their defence- 
less prey. Further anxiety harries the 
sick man when his ne’er-do-well son 
arrives. Michael (Alec McCowen), has 
always felt himself burdened by his 
father’s distinguished name and past, so 
that his own actions have been weighed 
and found wanting. A spendthrift and 
a drifter, he has wandered from job to 
job, obtaining the sack or giving in his 
notice. Now having been dismissed for 
the umteenth time, he wants to leave 
the country to renounce his family sta- 
tus and in desperation to strike out for 
himself. Claimed by those whom he 
would forget, rejected by the heir he 
wishes to respect, Claverton sinks back 
as the curtain falls at the end of Act 
Two, a mortally anguished man. 

Act Three commences with a fresh 
assault upon him. Maisie and Gomez 
have conspired to assist Claverton’s son 
in their own shady manner. Michael is 
to go out with Gomez to San Marco as 
his right-hand man (and engage in all 
the dangerous or suspicious dealings 
which that position will obviously en- 
tail). He also plans to change his name 
and take on a Latin-American address. 
What Michael regards as his good for 
tune seems to his father the crowning 
blow. His former victims Cif victims 
they were) have ultimately contrived 
an unanswerable revenge. 

And now like the protagonist — the 
tragic hero of classical drama—Claverton 
suffers the full peripety, the complete 
reversal and undoing of his pride. But 
what the Greek hero endures like a 
stoic, Claverton undergoes like a Chris 
tian (and this is important, since at the 
play's beginning his words are those of 
an unbeliever). He decides to make a 
full and free confession of his blem 
ished past to Monica, the person who 
loves and admires him most. And this 
confession serves the double purpose of 
an act of contrition and expiation since 





in his own eyes it lowers his status from 
that of a respectable ex-public figure to 
that of a nobody with a disreputable 
past. Monica is the first person he 

shown himself to in his own sorry cd 
ours—(between his wife and _himseli 
there was always silence and misundet 
standing )—but she is equal to the occ: 
sion. She welcomes with love the rez 
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“Art for Art’s 


_ MOTTO “art for art’s sake” originates in a confusion 
between art taken in itself and separately, which exists 
only in our mind, and art as it really exists, that is, as a vir- 
tue of man—in other words a confusion between the artist 
abstractly cut off from man, and man the artist. 

This motto simply disregards the world of morality, and 
the values and rights of human life. “Art for art’s sake” does 
not mean art for the work, which is the right formula. It 
means an absurdity, that is, a supposed necessity for the artist 
to be only an artist, not a man, and for art to cut itself off 
from its own supplies, and from all the food, fuel and energy 
it receives from human life. 

To tell the truth, art took to enclosing itself in its famous 
ivory tower, in the nineteenth century, only because of the 
disheartening degradation of its environment—positivist, so- 
ciologist or materialist attitudes. But the normal condition of 
att is altogether different. Aeschylus, Dante, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare or Dostoievski did not write in a vacuum. They 
had large human purposes. They did not write assuming that 
it did not matter what they wrote. Did not Dante believe he 
was giving only a higher course in catechism and turning his 
teaders toward the business of their eternal salvation? Did 
not Lucretius intend to spread the Epicurean system, Vergil, 
when he composed the Georgics, to bring man-power back 
to the land and Wagner to glorify the Teutonic religion? For 
all that, they did not go in for propaganda art—even Wagner, 
though with Wagner I am not so sure. But the fact that 
Frenchmen of my generation consider Wagner a great .cor- 
tupter of music, an abortive magician is beside the point. 
What I mean is that with all the genuine great artists and 
poets, the richer the human stuff, the more strongly was 
everything mastered for the good of the work and subordi- 
nated to the inner self-sufficiency of this self-subsisting cosmos. 

For, as I have said, art is not an abstract entity without 
flesh and bones, a separate Platonic Idea supposedly come 
down on earth and acting among us as the Angel of Mak- 
ing or a metaphysical dragon let loose; art is a virtue of the 
practical intellect, and the intellect itself does not stand alone, 

ut is a power of man. When the intellect thinks, it is not 
the intellect which thinks: it is man, a particular man, who 
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Professor Maritain’s essay is from a 
series of lectures he gave at Prince- 
ton University on “The Responsi- 
bility of the Artist.” 


Sake” 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 


thinks through his intellect. When art operates, it is man, a 
particular man, who operates through his art. 

In the very line of the artistic production or creation, that 
which exists and requires our consideration, that which is 
the agent, is man the artist. 

It is nonsense to believe that the genuineness or the purity 
of a work of art depends upon a rupture with, a moving away 
from the living forces which animate and move the human 
being—it is nonsense to believe that this purity of the work 
depends on a wall of separation built up between art and 
desire or love. The purity of the work depends upon the 
strength of the inner dynamism which generates the work, 
that is, the strength of the virtue of art. 

No wall of separation isolates the virtue of art from the 
inner universe of man’s desire and love. 

There exists, to be sure, a special desire and love which is 
simply one with the activity of the artist, consubstantial with 
this activity. That is the desire and love to create a work. 
Discussing Henri Bremond’s book on pure poetry T. S. Eliot 
said “My first qualm is over the assertion that ‘the more of 
a poet any particular poet is, the more he is tormented by 
the need of communicating his experience.’ This is a down- 
right sort of statement which is very easy to accept without 
examination; but the matter is not so simple as all that. I 
should say that the poet is tormented primarily by the need 
to write a poem.” Yet Eliot’s accurate remark must not mis- 
lead us: in the very urge toward the work and toward crea- 
tion the desire is involved, not precisely to communicate our 
experience to one another, but to express it: for what is crea- 
tion if not an expression of the creator? Man’s substance. is 
unknown to himself. It is when he grasps things through 
emotion that for the poet things and the self are awakened 
together, in a particular kind of knowledge, obscure, in- 
effable in itself, which can be expressed only in a work, and 
which is poetic knowledge. At this point we are confronted 
with the essential part played by subjectivity, by the self, in 
poetic knowledge and poetic activity. 

An oriental critic, Mr. Lionel de Fonseka, in his book On 
the Truth of Decorative Art, a Dialogue Between an Oriental 
and an Occidental, has written that vulgarity always says I. 
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Well, vulgarity says one also, and this 
is the same thing, for vulgarity’s I is 
nothing but a neuter subject of predi- 
cates or of phenomena, a subject as mat- 
ter, marked with the opacity and vo- 
racity of matter, like the I of the egoist. 

But in an entirely different manner 
poetry likewise always says I. Listen to 
the Psalms: “My heart hath uttered a 
good word,” “Vivify me and I will keep 
thy commandments . . .” Poetry’s I is 
the substantial depth of the living and 
loving subjectivity, it is a subject as act, 
marked with the diaphaneity and ex- 
pansiveness proper to the operations of 
the spirit. Poetry’s I resembles in this 
regard the I of the Saint, and likewise, 
although in other fashions, it is a sub- 
ject which gives. The art of China and 
of India, like that of the Middle Ages, 
may well shelter itself behind the rite 
or the simple duty of ornamenting life; 
it is as personal as that of the individ- 
ualistic Occident. The more or less rig- 
orous canonicity of art is here a second- 
ary condition; in the days of old it was 
a condition favorable for hiding art from 
itself. But the consciousness of itself, 
and at the same time its newly acquired 
taste for freedom are fine dangers which 
mobilized poetry. 


We my contention is that, by ne- 
cessity, as a corollary of the preced- 
ing observations on the nature of poetic 
knowledge, which is at the core of poetic 
activity, poetic activity is, of itself, es- 
sentially disinterested. It engages the 
human self in its deepest recesses—but 
in no way for the sake of the human 
ego. The very engagement of the art- 
ist’s self in poetic activity, the very rev- 
elation of the artist’s self in his work, 
together with the revelation of the par- 
ticular secret he has obscurely grasped 
in things, are for the sake of the work. 
The self is both revealing itself and sac- 
rificing itself, because it is given, it is 
drawn out of itself in that sort of ecstasy 
which is creation, it dies to itself in order 
to live in the work, and how humbly 
and defenselessly! 

Now, what does this essential disin- 
terestedness of the poetic activity mean? 
It means that egoism is the natural en- 
emy of poetic activity. 

The artist as a man can be busy only 
with his desire and love for creation. 
He can say like Baudelaire, “I don’t give 
a damn for the human race”; he can be 
concerned only with his work, like 
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Proust; he can be an out-and-out egoist, 
as Goethe was: in his process of crea- 
tion, insofar as he is an artist, he is not 
an egoist, he is not touched by the greed 
of the Ego. 

And obviously the artist can also have 
his desire and love for creation involved 
in the movement of expansion and gen- 
erosity of a soul whose passions and 
ambitions are not of an egoist. And such 
internal abundance and magnanimity 
are even the normal and connatural 
climate of the virtue of the poet; nar- 
rowness and avarice in human desires 
make it live in cold and hail. After all, 
Shelley was right in writing that the 
“state of mind” naturally linked with 
poetic inspiration “is at war with every 
base desire”; though he went perhaps a 
little too far when he added: “A poet, 
as he is the author to others of the 
highest wisdom, pleasure, virtue and 
glory, so he ought personally to be the 
happiest, the best, the wisest and the 
most illustrious of men.” The artists of 
the Renaissance were not, as men, mod- 
els of wisdom, disinterestedness and 
benevolence. But at least they were in- 
terested in great causes and ideals, they 
had great human aspirations, and even 
their pride and their vices throve on a 
generous blood. 

Let us observe in addition that many 
elements in the work itself can convey 
the resentment or the maliciousness of 
its author. A rhythm, a musical motif, 
a brush stroke, a color can be malicious. 
But the melody in a work, sonata, pic- 
ture or poem cannot be malicious. The 
melody, as Arthur Lourie put it, is al- 
ways good, la melodie est toujours 
bonne, because the melody is the most 
immediate vehicle of the poetic sense. 
And he went on to say: “It is perhaps 
because we have become wicked that 
we have lost or claim to have lost mel- 
ody.” 

It is, | think, by reason of the essen- 
tial disinterestedness, which I just point- 
ed out, of the poet in the very act of 
poetry, and by reason of his natural ori- 
entation toward creation, that the poets 
and artists of the past have given us 
such poor indications of their own inner 
creative experience. They spoke in the 
most conventional and shallow rhetoric 
and in the most commonplace stock 
phrases — nascentur poetae, the Muses, 
the genius, the poetic faculty, the divine 
spark, later on the Goddess of Imagina- 
tion—of this experience which at least 


the greatest among them lived in fact, 
no doubt, but which their conscious in- 
tellect did not seek to grasp. They were 
not interested in reflective self-aware- 
ness. The age of reflection, the age of 
prise de conscience, which roughly 
speaking started for Mysticism at the 
time of St. Teresa of Avila and St. 
John of the Cross, came later for poetry. 
When it did come for poetry, at the 
time of Romanticism, it brought to com- 
pletion the slow process of revelation of 
the self which had progressively devel- 
oped in the course of modern centuries, 
This revelation of the creative Self is a 
blessing to the extent to which it takes 
place in the genuine line of poetry. But 
it becomes a curse when it shifts from 
the line of poetry, and of the self in the 
fire of spiritual communication, to the 
line of man’s material individuality, and 
of the self as jealous proprietor and cen- 
ter of insatiable lusts. Then the egoism 
of man enters the very sphere of the 
poetic act, not only to spoil it, but to 
feed on it. On the one hand such growth 
of the human egoism, being unnatural, 
becomes boundless; on the other hand, 
as regards the creative act, the artist no 
longer manifests himself and the world 
in his work—he unloads himself in it, 
pours his own complexes and poisons 
into it, and into the reader, thus achiev- 
ing a psychological cure at the expense 
of both. 

The accident came about, sad to say, 
simultaneously with the most glorious 
discoveries achieved by the self-aware- 
ness of poetry as poetry. And neverthe- 
less—this is the point I should like to 
make—the essential disinterestedness of 
the poetic act is so ineradicable that the 
final result of this invasion of the hu- 
man ego in the universe of art was not, 
in actual fact, to make the artist into a 
creative usurer (that is a contradiction 
in terms) but to make him into a hero, 
a priest, or a savior, offering himself in 
sacrifice no longer to his work but both 
to mankind and to his own glory. 


i us come back now to the discus 
sion of “art for art’s sake.” The pre 
vious considerations help us to realize 
that, from the point of view of ends, of 
of final causality, it is only normal that 
the desires and loves with which hu 
man life is filled should be at play im 
the soul of the artist. They tend toward 
ends which are not the proper ends of 
(Continued on page 65) 
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INSP!:RATION OR PERSPIRATION 2? 


Creative Writing in College 


| jm LITERARY community within an undergraduate body is 
something of a world in itself, and one of the issues on 
which it is most hotly divided is the question of creative writ- 
ing courses. Many young people who are sincerely interested 
in learning how to write have come to the conclusion that 
they can learn little from a short-story writing course, so that 
one often sees in our colleges the situation of the undergrad- 
uate writer, quite possibly a person of considerable talent, 
who “goes it alone.” He will sit and be instructed in how to 
appreciate literature, but he refuses to believe that he can be 
instructed in how to create literature. As with most under- 
graduates and most issues, there is something to be said on 
either side. The writing course is no panacea, but it can be 
a vitally important and stimulating training. The only way 
to judge its benefits is by defining what a writing course can 
and cannot do. 

In one sense, the instinct of the independent undergrad- 
uate writer is correct. He knows, intuitively, that there is no 
such thing as a transfusion of talent. He realizes that no 
amount of instruction will substitute for the simple matter 
of being born with talent. Finally, he realizes that writing 
is essentially a solo occupation, and he is sceptical of the prac- 
tice of sitting around within a group, discussing the stories 
submitted by the various members of the class. 

All this is true. You can pound away at a typewriter in an 
enormously conscientious fashion, and, without the spark of 
talent, you are lost, and will always be lost. On the other 
hand, a writing course can develop a gift. A course, by the 
simple act of demanding that the undergraduate write some- 
thing, starts him on his way to finding out if he is a writer. 
It is not necessarily true that talent will always out. It must 
be developed. Many a potentially brilliant writer has spent 
his time in college talking about writing, instead of getting 
down to work and actually writing. The arbitrary require- 
ment of writing, for example, one short story a week, often 
rescues good dialogue and good description from the fate of 
being spoken once in conversation and then forgotten. 





Charles Bracelen Flood is the author 
of “A Distant Drum” and “Love Is a 
Bridge.” His first novel, “Love Is a 
Bridge,” which was well received by 
critics in addition to being a national 
best-seller, was for the most part writ- 
ten while the author was an under- 
graduate at Harvard University. 
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By CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


This question of discipline is the heart of the matter. It is 
all too easy for undergraduates to believe that writing is 
primarily a matter of inspiration. Believing this, they only 
work on the infrequent occasions when they feel compelled 
to set something down. The net result is less writing done 
and less training accomplished. In order to be a good writer, 
one must practice writing. If it were true that young people 
interested in the creation of fiction could always make them- 
selves work, then there would be little need for the admit- 
tedly artificial stimulus of a course which insists upon one 
story a week, but the fact is that the undergraduate, beset by 
other courses and tempted by pleasures, is likely to do far 
less than one short story a week, unless it is as much a part 
of his curriculum as his other courses. Nothing requires more 
self-discipline than writing fiction against a deadline, and 
even the most earnestly interested undergraduate writer finds 
that the fact that he is to be graded on his efforts, or lack of 
them, is likely to stiffen his resolve and increase his produc- 
tion. Anything that helps him to get the writing out of him- 
self and down on paper is a good thing, and the writing 
courses do this more effectively than anything else. 


y= ARE, Of course, other places in college where writing 

is important. There are the literary magazines and the lit- 
erary societies. The problem is that in these organizations the 
social side is likely to overtake hard work. There is no doubt 
that the prospect of having his story in print is a spur to the 
undergraduate writer but, interestingly enough, the majority 
of short stories published in college literary magazines have 
been produced in writing courses, and then are submitted to 
the magazines. Again, there is nothing wrong with the in- 
telligent conversation about writing which goes on in the 
literary societies and discussion groups, but talking about 
writing is not writing. 

If one accepts the idea that a writing course is a funda- 
mentally helpful thing, there is still the necessity for distin- 
guishing between a good approach on the part of the instruc- 
tor and the sort of approach that renders the whole thing 
futile. The instructors in fiction-writing courses need to be 
particularly well endowed with tact. The average peacetime 
undergraduate has not undergone any particularly large seg- 
ment of the world’s more harrowing experiences, and the 
subject matter of his stories is not likely to bowl over the 
instructor with its significance. The wise instructor, and for- 
tunately there are quite a few of them, concerns himself far 
less with the subject matter of the undergraduate short story 

(Continued on page 75) 
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MYSTERY AND MURDER 





T= BEST NEWs for mystery readers 
in some time is the resumption of 
Harper Brothers re-publication of the 
Peter Wimsey series. After an interval 
of almost two years, possibly owing to 
the death of Dorothy Sayers, the author, 
two more books have been issued. It 
would be more charitable to skip over 
THE FIVE RED HERRINGS ($3.50) 
which was originally titled Suspicious 
Characters and is a dry and unsatisfy- 
ing puzzle about the death of an artist 
in a Scottish retreat frequented by Lord 
Peter and an assortment of murderous 
characters. Even a Dorothy Sayers can 
miss the mark, it seems. But STRONG 
POISON ($3.50) brings us to the be- 
ginning of detective fiction’s most cele- 
brated romance, and introduces Har- 
riet Vane as a prisoner charged with 
the arsenic murder of her lover. Many 
of the people loved by generations of 
mystery readers have developed into 
full-blooded characters, among them Sir 
Impey Biggs, the Dowager Duchess, 
Lady Mary and Charles Parker, as well 
as Lord Peter himself. This is one of 
the best of the series, and indeed one 
of the best in all mystery fiction, com- 
bining brilliant detection with wry hu- 
mor, and sparking a romance which 
gets hold of the adult reader’s heart. 
Every collector of mysteries should own 
this and give it at least five times as a 
gift. 

For Catholic libraries there are two 
recommendations this month. Frances 
and Richard Lockridge have temporarily 
abandoned the Norths and Captain 
Heimrich, and in CATCH AS CATCH 
CAN follow the breakneck adventures 
of Linda Parks, a newcomer to New 
York whose roommate disappears mys- 
teriously. As is usual with these authors, 
the involvement of Linda and a young 
assistant to the District Attorney with 
a desperate gang of criminals is convinc- 
ingly and engagingly plotted, with just 
the right mixture of romance to leaven 
the tale (Lippincott, $2.95). Another 
intéresting choice is Doris Miles - Dis- 
neys BLACK MAIL (Doubleday, 
$2.95) which spells out the functions 
of the Postal Inspectors in trapping. a 
malicious poison pen writer. ~ 

Bound to please the hard-shelled mys- 
tery fan are the following selections. 


THE DEAD MAN’S KNOCK, by 
22 


By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 
John Dickson Carr (Harpers, $2.95) is 


a classic and almost perfect variation 
on the murder-in-a-locked-room theme, 
which of course is this writer’s specialty. 
Intricately worked into the story are 
two of Wilkie Collins’ novels, Arma- 
dale and The Woman in White, the 
hero of the mystery being a professor 
who is an authority on Wilkie Collins. 
Dr. Gideon Fell’s perfect solution of the 
crime which stirred a Virginia univer- 
sity campus is a rare treat. 

Another novel set in a college town 
and involving academic characters is 
William Hardy's A LITTLE SIN 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95). When a young 
college student is murdered, suspicion 
falls on a professor whom she liked, 
and it is not until he is on the threshold 
of the execution chamber that the truth 
rather unconvincingly comes out. 

Evelyn Berckman presents in NO 
KNOWN GRAVE a macabre tale of 
horrible family relationships which cul- 
minate in and stem from a brutal crime 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95). It is the engross- 
ing study of the survivors of a tragedy 
which happened seven years before, and 
although the author unfairly withholds 
some crucial psychological information 
until the very last page, most readers 
will be willing to overlook this because 
of the general excellence of character- 
ization and plot. 

Three superior English mysteries 
have recently been published. In THE 
COLOR OF MURDER, by Julian Sy- 
mons (Harpers, $2.95) a man about to 
be tried for murder tells the court-ap- 
pointed psychiatrist how it all happened. 
This is a first-class study of a weakling 
who gets deeper and deeper into trou- 
ble, with some remarkably valid por- 
trayals of abnormal character and a real 
twist to the ending. 

This column sincerely hopes Com- 
mander Gideon will continue his au- 
thentic accounts of Scotland Yard ac- 
tivity long after the calendar has been 
exhausted as a source of titles. Gideon’s 
Day, Gideon’s-.Week and Gideon's 
Night have now inevitably been fol- 
lowed by GIDEON’S MONTH, by 
J. J. Marric- CHarpers, $2.95). The 
longer period of time enables Gideon 
to follow more complicated situations, 


such as the unmasking of a master crimi- 
nal who teaches children to steal, and 
the discovery of a man who murders 
wives quite regularly. 

A final story from England, this one 
written by an English judge, provides 
a slow-paced, intricate puzzle laid in a 
small hunting community. Distin- 
guished by dry humor, a disappearing 
corpse and a deft sleight-of-hand end- 
ing, UNTIMELY DEATH by Cecil 
Hare (Macmillan, $3.25) will please 
any connoisseur of mystery fiction. 

Crime Club provides two good te- 
cent selections. NO ENTRY by Man- 
ning Coles (Doubleday, $2.95) sends 
Tommy Hambledon into the East Zone 
of Germany, following a Cabinet Min- 
ister’s son who has innocently stum- 
bled across the border. This situation 
provides a field day for the redoubt- 
able Hambledon, who confounds the 
Russians in a magnificent impersonation 
of one of their agents, and in all ways 
comes out very credibly. In DEPART 
THIS LIFE, by E. X. Ferrars (Double- 
day, $2.95) Hilda Gazeley learns some 
uncomfortable truths about a dead 
brother whom she had supposed she 
knew very well, and once again the solu- 
tion depends on a complete understand- 
ing of complicated family relationships. 

Cornell Woolrich provides a collec- 
tion of blood-curdling tales, some of 
them recognizably old, in VIOLENCE 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95), as a change of 
pace from the full length novel. A few 
of these can hold their heads up in 
any genre as examples of excellent short 
stories. And as a final suggestion, John 
and Ward Hawkins have produced two 
tightly-written novelettes in DEATH 
WATCH (Dodd, Mead, $2.95) both 
of which concern policemen who are 
emotionally involved in the cases they 
are working on. In the title story, Miles 
Odeen falls in love with the _police- 
protected witness whom the underworld 
has determined to kill before she can 
testify, and in “The Missing Witness” 
it is Detective Tony Caldera’s nephew 
who is frightened into amnesia after wit- 
nessing his mother’s abduction. Both are 
fast-moving, convincing stories of the 
police in action. 

None of the books mentioned in this 
column are recommended for high 
school libraries. 


Tue Critic 
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FICTION 


Balthazar, by Lawrence Durrell. 250 
pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


= REVIEWER Of Balthazar, a compan- 
ion book to Justine which appeared 
last year, is beset with problems. It is 
quite true that these two volumes con- 
stitute the most absorbing fictional writ- 
ing published in some time. The whole 
concept of the works—two more volumes 
utilizing the same group of characters 
wrapped in the same situations are yet 
to come—is unique: a series of studies 
‘like some medieval palimpsest where 
different sorts of truths are thrown 
down upon the other, the one obliterat- 
ing or perhaps supplementing another. 
Industrious monks scraping away an 
elegy to make room for a verse of Holy 
Writ.” So Justine tells the same story as 
Balthazar, and Mountolive to come the 
same as the first two, but with new in- 
sights and revelations, the layers of the 
palimpsest deepened. 

The characters too are uncommon, 
fascinating and full of “suffocating evil.” 
Justine is a Jewish nymphomaniac with 
no true desires, hampered in her pur- 
suit of joy by a forgotten sexual viola- 
tion; the cabalistic psychiatrist Baltha- 
zar sees and understands much and 
writes the Interlinear to the first volume 
of Justine; Melissa is mistress to Linea- 
ments the narrator, and she is a Greek 
cabaret dancer, tubercular, suffering, 
about to bear the child of Nessim, Jus- 
tine’s husband. Most interesting of all, 
perhaps, is the novelist Pursewarden, 
whose suicide begins his history and 
whose aphorisms spice the two volumes 
(his monumental work is called God Is 
a Humorist and there are many witty 
quotations from it; in addition, his obiter 
dicta are often quoted: “There are only 
as many realities as you care to imagine” 
and “the effective in art is what rapes 
the emotions of your audience without 
nourishing its values”). There is Clea, 
the beautiful and intellectual Lesbian 
painter and her secret admirer Narouz, 
whose face is made bestial by a terrible 
harelip but whose soul is filled with a 
courtly, medieval love. And there are 
others caught in the Alexandrian web 
that encloses these variant lovers: trans- 
vestite Scobie, the police official, Pom- 
bal, and Toto whose life is taken with 
a vengeful hatpin during the wild ball. 
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It may also be that Alexandria itself, 
vile, beautiful, dissolute, suggestive, is 
a character in the novel, or that being 
the city she is, she shapes the desires, 
determines and resolves the combina- 
tions of loves and hates into which the 
human characters fall. 

But to return to the reviewer’s prob- 
lem. It is: to acknowledge all the claims 
the great originality of writing, charac- 
ter-creation and atmospheric evocation 
make on the critical faculty, and at the 
same time to maintain sufficient ob- 
jectivity to wonder at ultimate value. 
Durrell’s aim in these volumes is to ex- 
plore in modern terms the “enigma of 
love’ — courtly, perverted, consuming, 
jealous love, love of spirit and bodily 
love. He concludes through Pursewar- 
den that sex is in essence “a psychic and 
not a physical act. The clumsy coupling 
of human beings is simply a paraphrase 
of this truth—a primitive method of in- 
troducing minds to each other” and “at 
first we seek to supplement the empti- 
ness of our individuality through love, 
and for a brief moment enjoy the illu- 
sion of completeness. But it is only an 
illusion . . . love joins and divides.” 

The problem then is to evaluate the 
value of this voluminous exploration 
and consider the final addition—or as 
far as Balthazar carries the arithmetic. 
Durrell’s aim is Proust’s—and Gide’s, at 
times. His method is unique and reward- 
ing and he writes with wit, precision 
and beauty. This second volume is bet- 


ter than the first because it adds in- 
sights to the plain chant of the first. But 
the final judgments are still to be made: 
is the sum of evidence, picturesque, 
perverted and spiritual brought to bear 
on the thesis of love weighty enough to 
carry this work into the realm of great 
pieces of fictional creation? At this point 
the reviewer is intrigued—but wary. 
Doris GruMBACH 


Gate to the Sea, by Bryher. 118 pp. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 


HE story is of Harmonia, the Posei- 

donian priestess, who, having refused 
to flee her native city of Paestum, main- 
tains the vestiges of worship amongst 
her people, conquered and cowed by 
the Lucanians. It is more than that. It 
is a comment on tyranny and subjuga- 
tion, one might say, an historical al- 
legory for today. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the charm 
and strength of this short novel. The 
character study is simple and far from 
the intricacies of most contemporary 
characterization; perhaps that is precise- 
ly its appeal. The reader comes to know 
Harmonia and others as he does his 
friends—by gradual acquaintance, by 
forming a judgment based on externals 
and restrained flashes of self revelation. 
There are no tortuous mental processes 
to contend with. The author is not 
ashamed to depict simple nobility. And 
yet there is more to it than that. 

The story is plain, ungarnished. It is 
adequate, but comparatively unimpor- 





Lawrence Durrell: ‘“The final judgments are still to be made” 








tant. Moments of strain and suspense 
are there, but underlined barely at all. 

The strength perhaps lies above all in 
the author’s ability to convey the poig- 
nant hopelessness of a conquered peo- 
ple, for many of whom hemlock is the 
only anwser. Only the children retain 
any resilience and that is furtive. They 
have inevitably compromised with the 
conqueror. The aged have only their 
memories: “If only the priestess would 
give her such a phial (of hemlock), 
they would take the rest of the day, 
crowding the good things of age into it 
without its aches and agues; yes, they 
would sit on the bench in the courtyard 
and remember the things that Lykos 
had loved, the foot race and his wreath, 
the stalk that had caught his black hair 
into a great curl that was like a horn 
above his flushed face.” 

The charm lies in the changing 
moods, the recognition of values amid 
so much destruction and despair, flashes 
of hope which rescue the novel from 
bitterness. Amidst all her sufferings, 
Harmonia rested in her faith, her 
doubts dispelled by vision, her courage 
sustained. The limpid style admirably 
captures the heartaches arising from 
memories of the past, but heartaches 
which sustain. 

Is the fate of Harmonia perhaps the 
deepest allegory of all, the fate of a 
modern martyr whose martyrdom is in 
life, not in death? Or is it a symbol of 
hope? 

This is a worthwhile book. 

Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


Women and Thomas Harrow, by 
John P. Marquand. 497 pp. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $4.75. 


Me. Marouanp has done it again. If 
Women and Thomas Harrow is 
not, as the publishers suggest on the 
dust-jacket, the crowning achievement 
of his long career, one may at least say 
that it is a finely told and marvelously 
entertaining novel, done with all the 
calm efficiency of a master craftsman. 
From its quiet beginning to its tense 
climax, 497 pages and thirty-six hours 
later, it moves with hardly one dull pas- 
sage or a single letdown of interest; and 
it is thronged with some of the most 
memorable characters that even he has 
created. That it will make the best-seller 
lists is almost a foregone conclusion. 
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John Marquand: ‘Up to standard, but .. .” 


Thomas Harrow is a distinguished 
American playwright, with a long line 
of Broadway successes behind him; but 
when we meet him in the opening pages 
of the book he is middle-aged and be- 
ginning to feel that not only his art- 
istic powers but his very life is slipping 
from him. Thrice married Chis first two 
ventures had both ended in divorce), 
he is reasonably contented but certainly 
not happy with his present wife Emily, 
who is developing into a first-class shrew. 
As he struggles with a recalcitrant third 
act, word comes that a musical into 
which he had sunk practically every 
penny has folded: he is on the brink of 
financial ruin. With the thought of this 
in his mind, and the sound of Emily's 
frightened invective ringing in his ears, 
he entertains old friends at cocktails and 
dinner. 

The guests gone, and feeling already 
more than a bit high, he settles down 
in an armchair in the library for a final 
Scotch-and-soda. Then, in a long series 
of typical Marquandian flashbacks, his 
whole life passes in review before him 
and us—all the events which have made 
him what he is and brought him to this 
point tonight. We learn of his child- 
hood and his New England upbringing 
by a spinster aunt; of his love for and 
marriage to his first wife, Rhoda 
Browne, whom he has promised his son 
Hal that he will see tomorrow for the 
first time since their marriage broke up; 
of his early success on Broadway and 
of the manner in which it had revolu- 


tionized his and Rhoda’s life. And, still 


in the typical manner, we are brought 
back every so often to the present—to 
the quiet library with its slightly in- 
ebriated figure and the stark reality of 
the moment. 

The climax of the story is, of course, 
the meeting with Rhoda, the only wom- 
an in his life whom he has ever really 
loved; but it would be unfair both to 
author and reader to describe it. Every- 
thing in the book builds up to it, and 
it is a tribute to Mr. Marquand’s pow- 
ers that, after the long and breathless 
wait, it is not the least bit disappoint- 
ing. 

Unhappily—let us face it—words like 
“efficiency” and “craftsman” are cliches 
used by reviewers when they wish to 
pay a left-handed compliment, or damn 
with faint praise. Inevitably they are 
followed by a “but.” In Mr. Marquand’s 
case the “but” is hard to specify but it 
is there nonetheless. It is the difference 
between a good story and a great book, 
between expertly drawn characters and 
people of flesh and blood. Perhaps 
Thomas Harrow, driving back home 
after his interview with Rhoda, puts his 
finger on the whole thing as he reflects 
upon his new play— 

It was competent and up to standard, but 

was there more? Doubtless he could write 

other plays and would be obliged to do so, 


but there would be no surprise about them 
except the possibility of a failure. 


Mr. Marquand, too, is always com- 
petent and up to standard, and a failure 
on his part would indeed be surprising; 
but more surprising still would be a 
book from his pen in which the reader 
could become deeply, passionately in- 
volved. 

Cuarces A, FECHER 


This Land Fulfilled, by Charles A. 
Brady. 346 pp. Dutton. $3.95. 


(CU manias Brapy’s stirring novel of the 
Vikings is based on one of the earli- 
est and most fascinating episodes in 
American history: Leif Ericson’s voyage 
to Vinland and his attempt to establish 
a colony in the newly discovered land. 
The story, told by an old priest who in 
his youth before his ordination was a 
member of Leif’s expedition, is a de 
light to read. 

After a brief episode that constructs 
a frame for Sira Thrand’s story, the 
great tale begins with Leif’s vow at King 
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Olaf’s Yule feast—he will sail to the 
far-western land that monks and traders 
have talked of, establish a settlement 
there and claim it for Christ. Neatly 
plotted and fascinatingly detailed, the 
story goes on to tell of the voyage of 
discovery, the establishment of the set- 
tlement, the struggle against nature and 
the Skraelings (Indians), the explora- 
tion of the new land, and the trouble 
and tension among the Norsemen them- 
selves as the old pagan ways clash with 
the new Christian way of life. There 
are feats of heroism, dark and bloody 
deeds, and mysterious happenings that 
each man must explain in his own way, 
all recounted in a style that manages to 
catch the flavor of the Norse sagas but 
never interferes with the narrative. 
The one flaw that keeps the book 
from taking its place with the very best 
of historical novels is the author's fail- 
ure to bring his characters completely 
and compellingly to life. For the most 
part, the characters are believable, well 
delineated and individualized, yet some- 
how they miss attaining that independ- 
ent life that is the mark of great novels. 
Thorhall Gamlason, the berserker and 
hunter for Leif’s expedition, is an exam- 
ple: as the only man in the expedition 
who still holds to the old pagan ways, 
he swings between loyalty to his com- 
panions and the feeling that they have 
betrayed the Norse gods. His actions, 
sometimes governed by his loyalty to 
his fellows, sometimes by his loyalty to 


pagan gods and customs, are understand- 
able and credible, yet at several points 
in the plot where they become crucial, 
they somehow fail to convince the read- 
er’s imagination (although they might 
convince his sense of logic and fitness) 
that there was a man who really did 
these things at this time. 

Despite this criticism, the book is still 
a wonderful reading experience. To say 
that it is not one of the great historical 
novels, is not to say that it is not good. 
It is the kind of book that makes the 
reader wish it was twice as long as it 
actually is. 

Paut K. Cuneo 


Engaged in Writing, by Stephen 
Spender. 239 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


TEPHEN SPENDER has come up with 
two novelle which, for their crack- 
ling satire, brilliance of writing, and pro- 
fessional composition, distinctly stand 
out. It seems that the English have just 
the right touch for this sort of thing, 
and Spender’s delicious maliciousness is 
in the very best tradition. 

The hero of the title story (by career 
and frame of mind definitely a spokes- 
man for the author) is in Venice to 
attend a writer-artist-scientist conference, 
at which East and various shades of 
reddish West are to design some kind 
of common-ground cultural programme. 





Illustration from jacket of “This Land Fulfilled” 


Leif Ericson’s voyage to Vinland 
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Representing LITUNO, “the literary 
and cultural sub-organization—some said 
an operable appendix—of the United 
Nations,” he is slightly disenchanted to 
begin with, having attended such meet- 
ings before. He is curious, however, to 
find out the “thaw period” attitudes of 
the Russian delegation, finding it hard 
himself “to blame Stalin as wholly as 
he had once detested Hitler.” In addi- 
tion, he was still naive enough to be- 
lieve that a week among the sophist 
intellectuals “would be like bathing in 
the precious life blood of master spirits.” 

These, instead, turn out to be the 
maddest hatters ever to entertain gul- 
lible Alices at tea. There were Italians 
who “regarded logic as something that 
could be added to newborn, naked con- 
fusion, like a fig leaf or a napkin”; and 
French intellectuals “who spoke in the 
relaxed mood of a universal mind will 
ing to deliver a lecture to the complete- 
ly ignorant on almost anything”—and 
saying nothing. 

He is bewildered by incredible Rus- 
sian philosophers who argue—with a 
straight face—that “the dodecaphonic 
system of musical notation does not fit 
into the five year plan—let us be bold 
and admit that.” He tries to puzzle his 
way through the argument that “society 
is the same as culture but culture is 
not the same as society. We in this room 
pass out of society and through culture 
into politics and hence back to society 
again at a social-cultural level.” 

Each of the discussants, in fact, had 
“rhetoric of the ego,” and each spoke 
with “enormous pleasure, as if he had 
gone through a tunnel and arrived at 
an enchanting point of view—one’s 
own.” Our hero has had it. But still he 
must pass through “a philosophy of in- 
communicability” which is, of course, 
“communicated interminably,” until res- 
olution or communique time is reached: 
“the zero of the intellect, the figure 0, 
the pure circle that surrounds nothing. 
Multiply anything by our communique. 
It becomes nothing.” 

Spender through his spokesman now 
realizes that the purpose of the meet- 
ing in the first place was never to, com- 
municate, but only to set up another 
such meeting. He finally understands 
that all who attend have “palpably root- 
less presents, connected only with meet- 
ings with other rootless writers.” And as 
for himself, he'll attend no more cul- 
tural conferences. One is, after all, “still 
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a body that is going to be shoved into 
the ground, however little or much one 
is read—or red.” 

The story, a gem to begin with, is 
masterfully handled. Spender lets his 
characters hang themselves by their own 
words. He doesn’t intrude. He doesn’t 
have to. He knows when to stop. As a 
satirist of a modern cultural-political 
phenomenon, he writes not only with 
mordant wit but also with that other 
necessary ingredient of first class satire— 
a serious point of view. Spender has 
himself been through the red mill. He 
knows how stupid and yet how subtly 
dangerous it is. So he gets after it in 
the best way possible—by laughter 
which cleanses. 

The other story, “The Fool and the 
Princess,” is equally well written and 
almost as funny, but the point of it isn’t 
quite as sharp. Perhaps this is because 
the situation is not as topical. It tells 
the tale of a young Englishman who 
falls in love with a D.P. in Germany 
after the war. Her royal title is about 
as valid as his imagined affection. In 
an ending which is something like 
What Every Woman Knows and a 
little bit like Candida, the corrective 
device of irony is applied. The trouble 
here is that, whereas Barrie is Barrie 
and Shaw is Shaw, Spender is a little 
too much like Noel Coward. But it is 
funny and it is polished. 

The book is Spender’s first volume of 
fiction to be published in over twenty 
years. We trust that it will be wildly 
successful, or at least enough so to per- 
suade him to try his luck again. 

James G. Murray 


Chez Pavan, by Richard Llewellyn. 

527 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. 

A NOVELIST mediates between the 

world of his experience and the 
world of his dreams to make a new 
image of life. As mediator, he gives us 
a story, of course, but woven into the 
very texture of the prose is an extra- 
temporal element, the life or the form 
of the work, the principle of the new 
image. 

Chez Pavan is the story of a great 
Parisian hotel’s effect on Charles Mont 
fior, a young man of lowly origin who 
becomes Master of the Restaurant, Man- 


ager of the Hotel and finally Grante 
Vizier of the Pavan empire. The Pavan 
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institution is hardly less than a court 
capturing the national and international 
imagination with aristocratic Leopold 
Pavan its aging sire, and young, in- 
stable, sometimes. elegant, always in- 
telligent Cinziga Pavan, his daughter, 
heir to the throne. Translating to the 
world his master’s concept of largess is 
the young commoner, Charles, Chez 
Pavan. 

The unsurpassed opulence of a 
restaurant- palace that can seat one 
thousand in comfort and serve a cuisine 
selected from the choice recipes of the 
civilized world, and of a handsome 
hotel, any of whose suites can be ad- 
justed over night to the romantic de- 
mands of “ladies in waiting,” makes 
Charles believe he is operating on the 
highest human level, that he is part of 
the “highest human trafhe of the day.” 
Mlle. Cinziga, however, declares the 
court degenerate, the palace a mauso- 
leum of wasted space, the staff vic- 
timized by grandeur and her father’s 
concept of largess a fancy name for 
licence. Charles, against the most pain- 
ful dictates of his natural desires, finally 
accepts Cinziga and her way as his 
destiny. The acceptance is born of two 
major regrets: the loss of Vashni, Arab 
dancer, love of his youth, and the loss 
of Paris. “The city is no longer my 
mistress,” he says to M. Pavan and Mr. 
Llewellyn’s symbolic vision takes shape. 


This is the story of a great hotel, 
but even more it is the story of Paris 
and the effect of her grandeur on the 
serious call to life. Chez Pavan is no 
more, and rising in her place is the 
New Paris who will cater for a living 
wage to her artists, her professors, her 
men of high resolve. 

Llewellyn’s avoidance of dates, passage 
of time, placing characters in fanciful 
relief — especially Mlle. Cinziga —and 
the sad tension of the Arab holdings 
gather to a species of extra-temporal 
reality for the new France of whom 
Pierre Emmanuel says, “We lack unity 
of purpose, for we hesitate to sacrifice 
anything of the past; we have not yet 
decided what is essential in it and there- 
fore must be preserved.” Novelists in 
the service of France as is Richard 
Llewellyn in Chez Pavan come as lovers 
to care for the beloved, and they bring 
the gift of a mediation: a new image of 
life. 

Mary Parr 


Don Juan, The Life and Death of 
Don Miguel de Manara, by Josef 
Toman. Translated by Edith Par- 
geter. 445 pp. Knopf. $4.95. 


|= SPECTRE of Don Juan continues 
to be a source of literary speculation. 
Was he an accomplished and expert 
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lover who excelled at seducing desirable 
women or was he basically driven to 
more and newer conquests as a desper- 
ate measure aimed at strengthening an 
insecure and faltering ego? In either 
case, romanticism has a field day in any 
delineation of the amatory adventures 
of this great and prodigal lover. 

The life story of Count Miguel de 
Manara Vicentello Leca (1626-1679) of 
Seville, Spain, purports to introduce to 
us a man, driven by conflicting advice 
and his own inner turmoil, who seem- 
ingly surpasses the Don Juan of earlier 
literature in amorous exploits. After his 
aunt Feliciana introduces him to the 
raptures of the flesh, Don Miguel com- 
piles a roster of conquests that is long 
and varied—Soledad, his first, chaste love 
who commits suicide after rejecting 
Miguel’s plea for love without marriage; 
Cristina, Maria and Solana in quick 
succession; Rufina, the keeper of a local 
bordello, who tries to show Miguel that 
there is more to love than passion, but 
the dream is unrealized for both. 

A touch of madness begins to influ- 
ence Don Miguel as he more carefully 
plans his choices and methods of seduc- 
tion. Esperanza is abducted on _ her 
betrothal day. Miguel plans to carry Isa- 
bel off to the mountains but when her 
parents quietly cooperate with the plot, 
Don Miguel loses interest; Isabel takes 
poison and Miguel is forced to kill her 
vengeful father. The Jewish girl Ester 
is driven to suicide after Miguel sub- 
stitutes himself for her husband on their 
wedding night. On to Ariana, the peas- 
ant girl, and Rocchetta, the well-born 
maiden in Italy. Back in Spain after an 
absence of five years, Don Miguel is so 
angered by the Inquisition’s condemna- 
tion of his former spiritual adviser, Fa- 
ther Gregorio the Capuchin, that he this 
time seizes Angelica, a nun, who later 
drowns herself. The trail leads on to an 
unnamed harlot and Antonia, a village 
housewife. 

Quite suddenly, true love appears in 
the person of Dona Girolama but death 
takes her before she and Miguel can be 
married. Crushed, Don Miguel enters 
the monastery of La Caridad where he 
soon becomes Superior and is widely 
known for his love and care for the 
poor. He dies during the Black Plague 
in the “odor of sanctity” as the hagi- 
ographers used to say. 

Any story on the Don Juan theme is 
tomanticism run riot and this novel is 
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Josef Toman: A Spaniard 


no exception. This book, however, lacks 
the verve and cadence of the verse of 
El Burlador De Sevilla or Don Juan 
Tenorio. Don Miguel’s exploits read like 
separate case histories; the whole story 
fails to show any artistic continuity; the 
amatory episodes in their fulfillment are 
so abruptly described as to lead the 
reader to suspect that the author rather 
agrees with Miguel’s other spiritual ad- 
visor, the scheming Jesuit Trifton, who 
considers sex to be a nasty and sinful 
business. 

Unfortunately, this novel (which was 
awarded the Melantrich Prize at Prague 
in 1944) displays a disconcerting lack of 
understanding of the Spanish mentality. 
The Spanish names and expressions 
abound in misspellings, wrong accentua- 
tions and misuse of proper names. The 
translation at times misses the English 
idiom. 

Don Miguel De Manara will hardly 
supplant Don Juan as the great lover on 
the strength of this tale. 

Joun J. LENNON 


The Poor Hater, by William Ready. 
337 pp. Regnery. $4.50. 


W ILLIAM Reapy has here a fine nov- 
el, a treat to read and re-read. Here 
is a good story, a set of memorable char- 
acters, fine writing, good atmosphere, 
excellent dialogue, fascinating settings. 
For anyone with special feeling for Irish 
history, this is indeed a reading feast. 





William Ready: An Irishman 


The subtitle describes this novel well: 
“A Story of Ireland and America.” The 
tale so well told concerns Park Leary 
and all he does to help his beloved Irish 
to be happy in a new and noisy land 
that is not overfond of having to take 
the greenhorns in. We get the idea that 
the poor Irish were their own worst 
enemies; we see them kill Park Leary 
because he loved them in a different 
way than they loved themselves. We 
are made aware that the Irish always 
kill the ones they once loved. But this 
Park Leary is an Irishman with a dif- 
ference. He goes beyond mere name- 
calling, brawling, drinking, revenge—he 
grows, matures and becomes more a 
whole man. 

The tale of how Park Leary’s beloved 
Irish hated him for his having gone be- 
yond their pettiness is here too, and it 
is a gripping one. We are treated to 
seeing and hearing Ireland, Wales, Bos- 
ton, New York, Western Canada. The 
time is just a bit over a century ago. 
The author has a marvelous grasp of the 
history of this period in both Canada 
and the United States. Equally marvel- 
ous is the way he weaves in the threads 
of Sinn Fein, the Metis, the Church, 
Churchmen, the Yankee businessmen 
who wanted quiet Irish (better work- 
men) and were willing to pay Park 
Leary to get them. All the people near 
Park do not always understand him; 
his wife seems to see his sad fate by 
intuition. There is a tragic ending here, 
or what seems to be tragic. Leary dies 
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a violent death and the book ends 
abruptly, as it should. Be sure to read 
the short Prologue. This grand piece of 
writing is a book to be savored slowly, 
re-read and kept. 

Though an interest in the Irish and 
their history might help a reader better 
to appreciate the book, there is here 
enough of the universally human that 
everybody should enjoy it. There are so 
many fine things here that you must 
read it. If you like fiction of the best 
kind this is the book for you. Hats off to 
William Ready for a beaut of a book! 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Three Priests, by Joseph Dever. 453 
pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


\ near Wue ton has an offer from 
the Giants. He ends up in the sem- 
inary instead. Arthur Wagner, an old 
schoolmate, and Bob Lambert are his 
roommates. These are the “three priests” 
of the title, and the book follows their 
course through the seminary, the priest- 
hood and the various vicissitudes and 
promotions they incur. Vincent is def- 
initely the central figure, with his good 
sense and drive; Lambert is the clerical 
politico and something of an old maid 
even in youth; Arthur is the nephew 
of the Cardinal and is, all in all, the 
most likable of the lot. Most of the con- 
flict is generated by Vincent's espousal 
of the union movement in its earlier 
days and the head-shaking of clerical 
traditionalists. This is a good and in- 
teresting plot, though not particularly 
original. One catches the familiar strains 
of The Cardinal here and there, and 
even a note or two from Keys of the 
Kingdom (and just as. The Cardinal had 
its living prototype, so has this book). 

As a preface to this list of what I 
consider defects, let it be said that this 
book is interesting and enjoyable, and 
is, in fact, too good not to criticize. 
These things detract from its over-all 
success: too many flashbacks, done too 
abruptly; the anemia of some minor 
characters (like Joan) and the melo- 
dramatic tendencies of others; a priest 
calling a Cardinal “sir;’ inaccuracies 
about a priest’s general attitude towards 
confession. The casual, taken-for-grant- 
ed attitude toward inevitable sin on 
the part of Tony and Rosa is, under 
the circumstances, incredible. The con- 
versation gets pretty stilted sometimes. 
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(“This is Father Vincent Whelton, 
who’s toiling in the vineyards upstate.” 
“Do you know what the Cardinal said, 
fixing me with the most amused 
smile?”) The style is often forced. 
(“*Thanks a lot, Father,’ Bicky said, 
flashing the sun again from behind the 
black cliff of his face.” “Then Arthur's 
shy -to-overwhelming smile came at 
Whelton from an apologetic approach 
and broadened into the irresistible pro- 
jection of mirth.”) And can’t we please 
have a housekeeper sometime who is 
not named Bridie? 

These are minor defects. There is, be- 
sides, a serious defect. Nowhere is the 
depth of the priesthood sounded. What- 
ever humanity once existed in the young 
seminarians has vanished as they turn 
with age into machines, as they go their 
superficial ways with no expression of 
why they do so. No one could remain 
a priest two weeks with such a lack 


of deep motivation. Unless we assume, - 


of course, that all this is hidden, an 
impossible situation in a novel of any 
worth. These men work automatically, 
seemingly unthinkingly, coldly for the 
most part, with their only apparent mo- 
tive a sort of superficial spirit of phil- 
anthropy and with success in this phil- 
anthropy their only concern. Sanctity 
and sin as such (an offense against God 
as well as against man!) are not often 
in their thoughts. They could, in fact, 
be lay social workers (and rather un- 
spiritual ones at that). 

And yet, with all these minor and 
this one major defect, this is an in- 
teresting, absorbing book. Like The 
Cardinal, its interest lies, however, not 
in a portrayal of priests at work, but in 
the adventures of some men who hap- 
pen to wear cassocks. Mr. Dever has 
written a good novel here. He is cap- 
able of writing a much better one, when 
he combines his narrative skill and in- 
teresting style with characters he fully 
understands and is able to delineate 
accurately. 


J. T. McGtom, S.J. 


The Law, by Roger Vailland. Trans- 
lated by Peter Wiles. 314 pp. 
Knopf. $3.95. 


Porro Manacore, an Adriatic town 
in southern Italy, is as well drawn 
as the characters with whom M. Vail- 
land endows it. To steal a phrase, “you 


are there.” But The Law has as its spir- 
itual setting the environs of hell, and 
you are there, too. It is not pagan an- 
tiquity, but neo-pagan modernity that 
is portrayed. 

Of some seven or eight characters, 
those easily dominant are Don Cesare, 
the prosperous and scholarly stallion of 
an incestuous household; Marietta, its 
youngest daughter; and Matteo Brigan- 
te, the town gangster who is “The 
Law.” Of others there are illicit lovers 
and libertines, virgins pro tem, compla- 
cent cuckolds, wives “deformed” with 
child-bearing, jealous mates and _ those 
superstitious Christians. Of choruses, 
the disocupati Cunemployed) indict 
capitalism; the guaglioni (juvenile 
gangsters) indict everything; and the 
inhabitants, with their malice and licen- 
tiousness, must be indicting something, 
too. 

Neither Don Cesare’s researches of 
Uria (the ancient town replaced by 
Porto Manacore) nor his hedonism are 
proof against ennui. He is “forced” in 
this dreadful era to deliberate, slow sui- 
cide. A syphilitic warrior of Venus, he 
goes in his seventies to a “glorious 
death,” “the lucid death of an atheist 
accepting death,” one hand on the 
breast Marietta has thoughtfully ex- 
posed for him. Marietta, fresh from her 
tryst with Pippo, leader of the guag- 
lioni. Marietta, who is not taken by Don 
Cesare because he dies too soon. 

In her various attributes and attitudes, 
Marietta is at first glamorized. Posses- 
sing at seventeen “the voice” that may 
have been that of the priestesses of the 
Venus of Uria, or of the Phrygians, she 
is lustrous in her nocturnal use of it. 
But later, having inherited from Don 
Cesare, she plots the commercialization 
of Porto Manacore, thus conforming 
with others in the novel to the Byronic 
pattern. Brigante, in his greed and lust 
for power, is happily beside her en 
visaging a town brothel. 

Priests and children are as absent 
from The Law as innocence. The for 
mer are tried in absentia for such sins 
as inciting children to stone the first 
women to appear in bathing suits. The 
latter occur when no longer children. 
One overwhelmed character, Judge 
Alessandro, does emulate some of the 
pagan virtues. 

Of symbols, the voice; the statue of 
St. Ursula, “saint of darkness,” said to 
have been an antique Venus; and the 
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game, la legge (the law), where play- 
ers chosen by lot systematically and sad- 
istically revile each other, stand out. La 
legge is vividly detailed, and might more 
starkly make the author’s point, or one 
of them, were it not so soon overtaken 
by sex in its several variants. 

There is throughout the novel a cre- 
do of contempt for Christianity, a litany 
of concise blasphemies; these, as recited 
by its characters, set much of the tone 
of The Law. 

This is the novel that won the 1957 
Prix Goncourt, that is a book club 
choice both here and in England. For 
a leading American critic, the jacket 
informs us, “it leaves the reader frozen 
with horror and admiration.” It left this 
reader torn between pity and disgust. 

Cuarces G. Gros 


The Eighth Day of the Week, by 
Marek Hlasko. Translated by 
Norbert Guterman. 128 pp. Dut- 
ton. $2.75. 


= PURPORTS to be a true picture of 
life in Warsaw today, written by a 
twenty-six-year-old Polish writer. Un- 
fortunately it reads so much like a 
parody of the realistic school of fiction 
that it can scarcely be taken seriously. 
Agnieszka, the central figure, is a uni- 
versity student whose studies are regret- 
ably disturbed by (1) her frustrated 
romance with Pietrek, a former political 
prisoner, obsessed by his prison experi- 
ences; (2) the bad housing conditions 
which crowd her, her father, invalid 
mother, brother and a roomer into what 
seems to be a two-room apartment; and 
(3) the nightly task of searching the 
taverns for her brother Grzegorz. 
Throughout the book Agnieszka and 
Pietrek seek in vain for a room in which 
to conduct their love affair in privacy; 
Grzegorz drinks steadily, but never 
quite gives up hope that his lost girl 
friend will return; Zawadzke, the room- 
er, makes continued but unsuccessful 
attempts to repair his dilapidated motor- 
cycle, on which he hopes to drive to 
the country to investigate reports of his 
fiancee’s infidelity and kill her, if neces- 
sary. Sordid detail is piled upon sordid 
detail, but somehow the effect is curi- 
ously unmoving, at least to this reader. 
The characters act almost like automa- 
tons, showing little feeling for one an- 
other, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
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Joseph Dever: Toiling in the vineyards 





Marek Hlasko: Searching the taverns 





Roger Vailland: Playing the game 


unrelieved despair. Perhaps the author 
intends to show that Communist dom- 
ination has eradicated all human feel- 
ings in the Polish people. 

To gain its greatest effect the novel 
of social protest needs some leavening 
of humor and compassion, and must be 
written with artistry. Marek Hlasko has 
potentialities as a writer and shows con- 
siderable skill in reporting detail, but 
will have to produce something more 
substantial than this superficial study 
of misery before he can claim the bril- 
liance which is attributed to him by 
his publisher. 

MarcueriteE GALLAGHER 


The Echo of the Flute, by Mildred 
Jordan. 479 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.50. 


PPamsserem of the Revolution and 
the plague is the setting of a novel 
that, largely because of vividly realized 
detail, has both life and historical inter- 
est. Starting off with the rather stiff 
play-acting characteristic of many his- 
torical novels, The Echo of the Flute 
picks up speed and substance with the 
evacuation of the city before the advanc- 
ing British and establishes the reader 
with uncomfortable realism in an occu- 
pied metropolis. It rises almost to great- 
ness in the reports of Valley Forge and 
the account of the tragically befogged 
battle of Germantown, and in its pres- 
entation of the plague-smitten city—a 
more sensuous counterpart of De Foe’s 
London Journal. 

In its totality, the book is less satis- 
factory. It is placing a protagonist un- 
der a handicap indeed to introduce him 
at nineteen seething with desire (which 
he interprets as undying love) for a 
voluptuous adolescent, half servant, half 
foster-sister, already with child by his 
irresistible older brother. 

In an attempt to make a hero of this 
obstinate yet pathetic boy, the author 
informs us that he is already a wound- 
ed veteran of the Battle of Princeton, 
and catapults him into the action at 
Germantown, where his sprightly grand- 
father carries on a campaign of his own, 
instinct with rowdy folk humor. When 
Joshua, by claiming the paternity of 
Juditha’s child, maneuvers his father 
into forcing her to marry him, he ini- 
tiates a tragic domestic story in which 
his growing maturity and her invincible 
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adolescence form a realistic pattern of 
misery, intermittent resignation and 
strife. 

Although the shift of attention from 
public to personal conflict is somewhat 
anticlimactic, it is only with the advent 
of Kathy, the hero’s second love, that 
the story becomes obviously _ slick. 
Joshua’s part in the city’s struggle 
against the plague is both heroic and 
convincing until it degenerates into a 
romantic device for the reunion of this 
potential hero with a beloved whose 
primary attractions are so trivial as to 
make her alleged strength implausible 
and renunciation considerably less than 
tragic. (The author gets into deep wa- 
ter at this point by paying lip service 
to morality and emotional fealty to the 
adulterous lovers.) 

The title of the book, an allusion to 
the artistic heritage of the Grunewalds 
that governs Joshua’s inspiration as a 
silversmith, is not significantly relevant. 
The most successfully developed char- 
acters are Maria, Joshua’s mother, and 
the tempestuous Jude, who no doubt 
will appear before long on the cover of 
a paper-back. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


The Devil’s Agent, by Hans Habe. 
Translated by Ewald Osers. 406 
pp. Frederick Fell. $4.50. 


T= IS THE story of a spy. Its pro- 
tagonist, George Droste, living in 
post war Vienna, is duped into carrying 
a message for the secret service of the 
Russians. As a direct result of this he is 
picked up by the American secret serv- 
ice and impressed into becoming an 
agent for them. From this chance be- 
ginning springs a whole career as a 
double agent. 

Droste soon decides that secret serv- 
ices only want their preconceptions con- 
firmed and he lightheartedly proceeds 
to exploit the situation while giving his 
various employers what they want. And 
thus his career begins in earnest. 

To complicate matters for our spy 
hero, he meets, on his first mission of 
some pretension, a beautiful Swedish 
woman, Nora Guldendag, with whom 
he falls in love. She regards espionage 
as completely loathsome. But the more 
Droste comes to appreciate her view- 
point the more he is enveloped in those 
clandestine activities from which there 
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Illustration by Marc Simont for “Mr. Robbins Rides Again” 
Vacation on a dude ranch 


seems no turning back: the more he 
tries to develop his private life, the 
more he is thwarted by his career. 

His assignments take him to Africa, 
Asia and North America. Few of these 
adventures are dangerous, almost all 
have some sort of erotic byplay, and 
each a conclusion inconsistent with its 
purpose. In the hero’s eyes this gives 
secret service work its essential flavor: 
it is an infantile game replete with 
artificial difficulties and induced roman- 
tic complications designed to achieve 
ends that would more easily be ac- 
complished by reading newspapers, 
scientific journals, and by paying atten- 
tion to the media of mass communica- 
tion. 

This conclusion, in itself, is hardly 
original or astounding since such writers 
as Joseph Conrad and _ Somerset 
Maugham, not to mention Whittaker 
Chambers, have long since drawn simi- 
lar inferences regarding the utility of 
secret service work. But this position 
should not be deprecated since it is the 
basis for the author’s final attitude, and 
it is this viewpoint which raises the 
book far above the level of the usual 
spy thriller. 

This last attitude might be summed 


up thus. In espionage every principle 
which man has ever devised to allow 
himself a measure of dignity and self- 
respect must be violated. There are 
no heroes here, nor can there be. 
Joun TERMUELEN 


Mr. Robbins Rides Again, by Edward 
Streeter. 156 pp. Harpers. $3. 


FQ scars yEARS have witnessed a ple 
thora of books by easterners describ- 
ing their reactions to the West. Mr. 
Streeter writes in this vein with the 
easy humor that marked his Dere Ma- 
ble in 1917. The story recounts the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Horace Robbins, sub- 
urban New Yorker, who sets out in his 
station wagon for a vacation on a dude 
ranch, presumably in Wyoming. His 
wife, in an excess of generosity, invites 
two friends called the Wellers to go 
along with them. Mrs. Weller is an 
excellent example of a type today called 
aggressive, though when I was young 
such a woman was called bossy and 
sometimes worse. She enjoys giving or 
ders and takes command at the slightest 
provocation, or none at all. Mr. Rob 
bins’ nine-year-old grandson Bobby like- 
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wise makes the trip. The station wagon 
is overloaded with baggage as the five 
tenderfeet prepare to rough it in the 
manner to which they have not been 
accustomed. 

The net effect of the incompetent 
little Mr. Weller, who is half the size 
of his wife and cannot forget that he 
was in the cavalry in 1916, the domi- 
neering Mrs. Weller, the somewhat 
helpless Mrs. Robbins and the noisy 
little Bobby, is that Mr. Robbins be- 
comes the pack horse for the party. But 
the book is basically about how Mr. 
Robbins, a nervous and harassed man, 
gradually learns to relax in the moun- 
tain scenery, how he manages to saddle 
and to ride and to get along with a 
cantankerous mare named Dolly, how 
he discovers fishing for trout, acquires 
a knack for square dancing, and how 
he even learns to get into a bed roll 
without tangling himself up as if a 
python were embracing him. 

In the end there is a bit of light phi- 
losophy about benefits from group par- 
ticipation in amusements and the ad- 
vantage of escaping from the hurly- 
burly of life in a great city with its 
fierce pressure of endless competition. 
Mr. Streeter has a real feeling for the 
scenes he describes and there are some 
nice pencil sketches by Marc Simont. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Day on Fire, by James Ramsey 
Ullman. 701 pp. World. $5.95. 


jos Ramsey Uxtian has based his 
latest novel on the strange and fas- 
cinating life of the French poet, Jean- 
Arthur Rimbaud, one of the founders of 
the symbolist school of poetry. In creat- 
ing a work of fiction suggested by a real- 
life person, Mr. Ullman has shown such 
skill in the blending of fact and fiction 
that it is impossible to say where one 
leaves off and the other begins. 

The first part of the book follows the 
general outline of Rimbaud’s career, 
while the second part is mainly conjec- 
tural. Together they constitute a sus- 
penseful, harmonious whole. 

Most of the characters in the novel 
have human counterparts (Claude 
Morel represents Rimbaud, Maurice 
Druard, Verlaine, etc.). Only “the girl 
with the violet eyes” whom Rimbaud 
sought but never found is entirely fic- 
tional. 
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Claude Morel was born in a little 
back-water town in northern France in 
1854, the son of an officer father he 
never knew, and a tyrannical store- 
keeper mother. Unknowingly trying to 
compensate for his mother’s rejection, 
Claude throughout his life seeks a fa- 
ther-image. Neither his dull-witted older 
brother nor his younger sister can make 
up for the lack of mother-love, so Claude 
turns to a sympathetic teacher at the 
lycee, Albert Chariol, for encourage- 
ment. Though recognizing the boy’s 
genius, Chariol fails to comprehend the 
young poet, who at the age of sixteen 
was known as the “village hooligan.” 
Claude’s shocking actions and taunting 
words are really a passionately-felt pro- 
test against a whole way of life. 

In repeatedly running away from his 
tight-lipped, black-clad mother, whose 
influence he never escaped, Claude at- 
tempted to create his own world, which 
he found in Paris and shared with 
Maurice Druard. It was during this 
mesalliance that the two poets dragged 
each other to the depths of degrada- 
tion, while simultaneously finding in- 
spiration for some of the most beauti- 
ful imagery ever written. 

In this nightmare world of absinthe 
and hashish, in the “blue-green cave of 
magic,” Claude, “ange et demon,” wrote 
his haunting poems. He descended into 
a hell of his own creation, the hell of 
loneliness and self that was to be his 
cross on his innumerable wanderings. 
Renouncing forever his friendship with 
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Druard, Claude gave up his degenerate 
life but also stopped being a poet. He 
climbed from the pit and wrote: “God 
of Judgment: I repent my sins, but not 
my dreams. I have been damned by the 
rainbow, but still I shall follow the rain- 
bow.” 

The rainbow led Claude across Eu- 
rope, into Asia, and finally into “dark- 
est Africa,” where he spent the last 
years of his life. Vagabond, trader, ex- 
plorer, gunrunner and Chancellor of 
Pedagogy to Emperor Menelik II of 
Abyssinia, Claude returned to France— 
and his mother—to die. His “season in 
hell” had ended, and now he was “free 
to possess truth in one soul and one 
body.” 

Mr. Ullman’s treatment of Rimbaud 
(to whom Paul Claudel professes to 
owe his return to the faith) is sym- 
pathetic and masterful, and the Eng- 
lish translations are excellent. This is a 
truly memorable novel. 

GENEVIEVE LENNON 


So Love Returns, by Robert Nathan. 
214 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


I beer LOVE crashes the death-barrier, 
as hate is said to have done in The 
Turn of the Screw, is the thesis of Rob- 
ert Nathan’s latest novella. Written in 
the first person, this tale is of an author 
of children’s books who, with his daugh- 
ter Trisha and his son Chris, lives quiet- 
ly at sea’s edge in California following 
the death of his wife. The marriage had 
been a happy one, and Lenny is genu- 
inely bereaved. Yet there is no hint of 
morbidity preventing his return to a 
normal existence with his five and six 
year old youngsters, who are both quite 
charming, and as normal as the exigen- 
cies of the tale permit. 

Into the lives of these three comes 
the exquisite Kathleen, the mysteries of 
whose emergence from the sea and ulti- 
mate return to the elements are not 
only predestined but, in one of the odd- 
est perorations in fiction, explained. 
Eclectic as the tale itself, she is flittingly 
friend, mother and mistress. And who 
is she? One of those messengers ef God 
whose name is love, and who, if she 
cannot master her own fate, can for a 
time mitigate the loneliness of others. 

It is curious how, for all Mr. Na- 
than’s simplicity of style, the insidious- 
ness of his mystique makes uneasy de- 
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mands on the reader. (Love, the pro- 
taganist, be it noted, is more Eros than 
Agape.) There is the episode of Lenny, 
alone and inebriated, trying to drive his 
car into a coastal fog. Is it Kathleen 
who takes over at the wheel and later 
comforts him in other ways as well? Or 
is it Trina, his lost wife? Or both? 
There are moments of like ambiguity 
involving the children which, despite 
deft handling by the author, leave one 
longing for the clarity of a single guar- 
dian angel. 

To this idyll of brief and delicate 
duration the author brings his usual 
gifts of imagination, tenderness and hu- 
mor. His evocations of land and sea are 
instinct with poetry, flowing as easily 
from his pen as do, with other and 
clearer intentions, those of Rachel Car- 
son. And there is that modicum of real- 
ity about his characters which would, 
in a lesser writer, be impossible. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Nathan’s talents as writer 
and magician will be praised in this as 
in his other works. What will be made 
of the supernatural absurdities and 
equivocations upon which the tale de- 
pends is, I’m afraid, something each 
reader must decide for himself. 

Cuartes G. Gros 


Rabbits in the Hay, by Jane Lane. 
254 pp. Newman. $3.50. 


T= 1s A popular retelling of the 
events of the Babington Plot, a con- 
spiracy against the life of Queen Eliza- 
beth I, for which the chief plotters paid 
with their lives in 1586. The following 
year Mary Queen of Scots was tried, 
convicted and beheaded chiefly on the 
charge of conspiracy with Babington. It 
is Jane Lane’s contention that the con- 
spirators were good men, although in- 
credibly naive, and that the real plotter 
was Sir Francis Walsingham, head of 
Elizabeth’s secret police. 

Walsingham had long been disgrun- 
tled by Elizabeth’s refusal to dispatch 
Mary forthwith and he sets himself to 
the task of manufacturing evidence 
against Mary that will make legal mur- 
der acceptible to the hesitant Elizabeth. 
To this end he puts afoot two contra- 
dictory plans: first he places Mary in 
the keeping of the incorruptible old 
Puritan Sir Amias Paulet, then he 
strives to establish a secret line of com- 
munication through Paulet’s tight guard 
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that will attract Mary into writing some 
treasonable indiscretion. 

His chief agent is the counter-spy, 
Gilbert Gifford, of amazing audacity 
and bravery, and his chief victim turns 
out to be young Anthony Babington. 

Babington, a Catholic with means 
enough to pay the enormous recusancy 
fines, is a vain young man and a dream- 
er still under the spell of the handsome 
Queen of the Scots whom he served as 
a young page. He has already listened 
to the treasonable and _ outlandish 
schemes of the braggart priest, Ballard, 
and is won over to the view of the mad 
young man, Savage, who has taken a 
solemn vow to slay Queen Elizabeth. 

Walsingham, with his odious little at- 
tendent Phelippes and the ubiquitous 
Gifford, enwrap the young dreamer in 
a web. He is coaxed into sending Mary 
seditious letters and wheedled into ask- 
ing her for encouragement. 

This book was published in England 
under the title Conies in the Hay. 
“Cony” was an Elizabethan slang word 
for sap or noodle, the willing dupe of 
the smiling confidence man. And that 
title of the book reveals its defect. Bab- 
ington, the cony, is no match for the 
cunning of Walsingham. His every 
move is dictated by the chief of spies, 
and Babington with incredible naivete 
unknowingly accepts the dictation. 
There is a tendency, too, to present 
Catholics as good, Protestants as evil as 
well as cunning; and the major figures 
wear their Elizabethan costumes rather 
self-consciously. 

FaLtton Evans 


Angelique, by Sergeanne Golon. 890 
pp. Lippincott. $5.95. 


Or PAGE 383 of this novel, the hero- 
ine falls out of a bedroom and 
into a cesspool. Actually, either place 
should have been like home to her. 
Angelique is one of several children of 
an impoverished noble family in sev- 
enteenth-century France, and she is giv- 
en in marriage to an ugly lame man 
whom she learns to love only to see 
him denounced as a sorcerer and burned 
at the stake. Until then, she had beén 
faithful in her fashion—submitting to 
bouts of love only for her own or her 
husband’s sake. His death, however, 
frees her from most restraint, and she 
works with a gang of cutthroats, hard- 


headedly establishes herself and her two 
children in a restaurant, builds a for- 
tune by helping a young man to obtain 
a patent for the manufacture of choco- 
late, wins back her late husband’s Pari- 
sian mansion at the gaming tables and 
finally marries a cousin. 

The husband-and-wife team who col- 
laborated on this book managed to ex- 
tend the plot over 890 pages without 
delineating characters or creating much 
atmosphere in spite of scenes in the 
royal court, in Parisian society and in 
the law courtroom. According to the in- 
formative book jacket, the authors “kept 
up with their 250 characters by moving 
paper flags from box to box so that a 
character would not suddenly turn up 
in Paris, for instance, when he was sup- 
posed to be in Toulouse.” In our day of 
packaging know-how, it seems strange 
and indeed unfortunate that Lippincott 
did not see fit to include flags and boxes 
with the book so that the reader might 
have something with which to entertain 
himself. 

To be fair, though, one must admit 
that for sheer entertainment nothing 
could surpass the overblown style which 
sometimes seems like a parody, as when 
Angelique is reviving after her headlong 
escape from assassins in the Louvre. 
She fears her unborn baby is dead: 


“Good God!” she thought, “my little 
baby is dead!” 

He was certainly dead! He could not 
have survived so many horrors. He had 
died when she had jumped out of the win- 
dow into that black abyss. Or when she 
had raced through the corridors of the 
Louvre . . . The panic of that mad chase 
still shook her limbs with fever; her heart, 
which had been strained to breaking point, 
still seemed in pain. Summoning all her 
strength, she managed to move one of her 
hands and place it on her belly. A soft 
quiver responded to her pressure. 

“Oh, he’s still there, he’s alive! What a 
valiant little companion!” she thought, with 
pride and tenderness. 


Other paragraphs are nearly as laugh- 
provoking, but a delicious error in proof- 
reading caps them all when, as An- 
gelique’s husband is being burned, a 
man in a black hassock clutches the step- 
ladder to offer the last comforts of the 
Church. 

This novel offers the reader a range 
of reaction—from disinterest through 
distaste to disgust. At least, because of 
its bulk, the reader has some slight 
feeling of accomplishment as he turns 
the last page! 

' Preccy SULLIVAN 
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The Choice, by Michael McLaverty. 
239 pp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


om SUBSTANCE of humanity runs un- 
der the superstructure of Mr. Mc- 
Laverty’s new novel like bedrock under 
a bridge. In modern fiction heroes tend 
to run the gamut from the delinquents 
of the beat generation’ to Madison Ave- 
nue playboys; readers starving to bestow 
their sympathy on someone will take up 
McLaverty’s Tom Magee with the en- 
thusiasm of Diogenes finding his hon- 
est man. For Magee is the Just Man, 
ten feet tall, completely lovable, faith- 
ful to family, friends and God; human 
enough to drink a little, fish a little, 
fuss a little with his garden, and to love 
from the depths of his soul. 

The character is a tremendously mov- 
ing creation, a railway official in a small 
Irish town who is suddenly widowed 
and forced to decide the lay of his fu- 
ture. Should he remain in his wife’s 
town, a place he has never liked, never 
really accepted as home, and be “granda” 
to the families of his trouble-burdened 
married daughters? Or should he follow 
his dream and return to the town of 
his birth, living out his days in peace 
amid the hills of home? 

For two-thirds of the book, the choice 
is in doubt. Magee’s will to leave comes 
into sharp conflict with the desires of 
his dead wife, expressed in the words of 
Christy, his kindly seminarian son. ‘Two 
daughters have made less than perfect 
marriages, and need him to lean on; the 
third seems to be falling in love with a 
local lothario. Then there is Brigid, his 
wife’s younger sister, who says she loves 
him. 

The opposition is occasionally violent, 
especially from Julia, the most memor- 
able of the daughters, pregnant and mar- 
ried to an insufferable Good-time Char- 
ley, a gay landlubber who speaks in 
endless maritime metaphor. All these 
people wear their flesh and blood as if 
it belonged, and the struggle over the 
impending decision is as dramatically 
real as the clash of kings for a crown. 

But once the choice is made, author 
McLaverty seems to move into another 
kind of story altogether: that of the in- 
nocent man wronged by a mob. Magee 
goes back to his hometown, his delight- 
ful youngest daughter Alice falls in love 
with a policeman, and in an almost too 
fast turn of events, Magee is branded 
an informer. The rest is fairly painful: 
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brutality and injustice always are, but 
especially when the victim is a good 
man, and an intelligent, gifted author 
has made us care about him. The fall- 
ing action leads inexorably to tragedy. 

Surely Mr. McLaverty does not mean 
to give us another lesson in the despica- 
bleness of irrational mob justice, or even 
in the need for an Irishman to keep his 
family’s honor spotless. Both points seem 
first of all out of key with the major 
portion of the book, and don't get 
enough time for development. 

The prevailing early theme is that 
once a man fathers a family, they are 
always a part of him and he cannot es- 
cape his-love for them. Perhaps Magee’s 
longing to return to his roots then is a 
revolt, and his choice an error deserv- 
ing punishment. But then McLaverty 





Illustration from jacket of “The Choice” 
. ina small Irish town” 


has made his man too well, for Magee 
is not capable of selfishness. This is a 
striking novel, but it is culpably reck- 
less for an author to destroy a character 
who does not deserve his destruction. 
James W. ArNoLp 


A Novel, a Novella and Four Stories, 
by Andrew Lytle. 327 pp. Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky. $4.95. 


[= sTorigs in this collection are like 
people whom you respect but. don’t 
like. The author uses the whole bag of 
tricks as practiced by the literati who 
care, and the result is a faultless piece 
of work which is nevertheless robot-like. 
Maybe it is significant that the collec- 
tion is preceded by an analysis of the 
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fiction-writers craft, as demonstrated by 
the conception and development of the 
novels and short stories contained in 
the book. Mr. Lytle is a cerebral author. 
He works hard and sincerely and with 
much talent on the evocation of moods 
and the precise choice of words, but his 
interest seems to be in the craft of writ- 
ing rather than in the tale he has to tell. 

It’s pretty confusing, because the 
stories are good—too good to be turned 
over to us as exercises in style. “A Name 
for Evil,” for example, is one of the 
better ghost stories, worthy of compari- 
son with some of Bierce and Blackwood. 
Which reminds me, by the way, that I 
often think these authors commit the 
same sin, so readers who are devoted to 
them can discount what I say. The short 
stories are better because the author has 
less time to polish the life out of the 
plot. 

Another complaint is the feeling of 
gloom and futility with which you 
emerge from this book. I am not one to 
insist that the good must always tri- 
umph or that the brighter side of life 
must always be shown. Meanness, 
greed, cynicism and cruelty exist all 
around us. But when they are promi- 
nent elements in a fictional plot, there 
should be some positive explanation for 
their presence in the nature of the 
characters and some generalization to be 
drawn to give the work a reason for 
being. Either Mr. Lytle has a low view 
of human nature, plus a hopelessness 
in the face of forces that work on it, 
or I don’t know why he wrote the book. 

Oca PETERSON 


Swear by Apollo, by Shirley Barker. 
306 pp. Random House. $3.95. 


+= 1s an “historical” novel set in the 
fifteenth century against a_back- 
ground of Scottish heather, dialogue 
and mysticism. 

Young Randall Woodbury, a New 
Hampshire physician, seeks respite from 
his grief over the death of his wife and 
unborn son by going to Scotland to pur- 
sue further medical knowledge. He 
finds the learned instructors at Edin- 
burgh little better informed than he, 
however, and he consents, in his dis- 
couragement, to return with Comyn 
Rhinn, Laird of an island in the He- 
brides, to innoculate the crofters of the 
isle against smallpox. While he is in- 
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fluenced by his desire to return to the 
active practice of medicine, he is also 
swayed by his growing interest in the 
Laird’s daughter Margery. 

The picturesque island intrigues him, 
and while he is falling in love with 
Margery, the plot is nudged along by 
his curiosity about the local prophetess, 
Andra, who “sees before her” when she 
is in a trance. Because he believes her 
“second sight” may have a_ physical 
origin, he begins to study her trances, 
consequently attracting the amorous ad- 
vances of her daughter Ellen, who sees 
in him a chance to get away from the 
isle of Rona and go to America, even 
though she secretly loves Kenneth 
Crary, who is betrothed to Margery. 

This tangled thread meanders aim- 
lessly around, encompassing a few med- 


ical cases which serve to remind the 
reader that this is an historical novel, 
There is one heartbreaking chapter on 
an epidemic among the children—an un: 
diagnosed disease against which all Ran- 
dall’s drugs are impotent, which any 
modern reader will recognize as _ polio, 
Whatever else there is of history is in 
the form of distant rumors of trouble in 
Boston Harbor over the Tea Tax. 

In the end Randall succeeds in win- 
ning Margery. Ellen, who has in the 
meantime seduced Randall, announces 
at the betrothal feast that he is the fa 
ther of her unborn child. Kenneth, sure 
that the child is actually his, is helpless 
to prove it. That this dilemma is solved 
by a vision of the seer is a serious weak- 
ness in an already undistinguished plot. 

Vircinia C. JULIER 
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By DAN TUCKER 


I" is the privilege and pleasure of a 
book reviewer to make sweeping pre- 
dictions, since he can be fairly sure that 
no one will check up on them to prove 
him wrong. I’m going to venture this 
one: as a Satirical writer, Canada’s 
Robertson Davies will hold a rank com- 
parable to Booth Tarkington’s. 

Davies is a highly accomplished man 
—a playwright, newspaper editor, a mu- 
sic critic and a former actor. He has 
written two novels about a Canadian 
town he calls Salterton, and both are 
delightful. A Mixture of Frailties, the 
new one, sent me hunting down his 
first, Leaven of Malice, and I can only 
hope that Davies will go on exploring 
Salterton as long as Faulkner has ex- 
plored Yoknapatawpha County. 

Davies is not only a born comic writ- 
er, but a practiced, polished, incisive 
one. Like Tarkington’s, his particular 
forte is laying bare the forlorn reality 
beneath the pretentious “characters” that 
people put on before the world. His 
dissections are sometimes savage, yet he 
usually manages to leave his victims at 
least a scrap of dignity that invites com- 
passion. 

A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 
(Scribner’s, $3.95) concerns the will 
left by Mrs. Louisa Bridgetower, a hor- 
ribly self-righteous old lady who seeks 


to dominate her married son—for his 
own good, of course—even after her 
death. The will ties up most of her 
money in a fund to send a young Cana- 
dian artist abroad to study; the execu 
tors’ choice is Monica Gall, a gifted but 
completely unsophisticated girl who 
sings with a gruesome gospel sect. We 
follow Monica as her London teachers 
and her love affairs change her into a 
splendid singer, and incidentally a re 
markable woman. 

The most promising thing about Da- 
vies’ work so far is that his second novel 
is measurably better than his first- 
defter in style and deeper in insight 
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He is evidently the sort of writer who 
goes on improving. 

Another tempting subject for predic- 
tions is French author Roger Ikor’s 
THE SONS OF AVROM (Putnam, 
$4.50), which is a delight and could 
conceivably become a classic. It is a 
rich, garlic-flavored chronicle of a Rus- 
sian Jewish immigrant’s family in Paris. 

Yankel Mykhanowitzki, a cap-maker, 
flees the Czarist pogroms and the grind- 
ing poverty of his village for France, 
leaving behind a wife and an infant 
daughter. After a few years spent be- 
coming westernized, Yankel is joined 
by his family; his wife is terrified of the 
new ways, and Yankel unwillingly re- 
turns with her to the Paris ghetto. 

Ikor recounts the fortunes of four gen- 
erations of Mykhanowitzkis. Their life 
in the dingy, crowded Jewish quarter of 
Paris and their dealings with Christian 
in-laws (Yankel’s son marries a goya) 
are funny and real; this is no cutely 
idealized story of quaint characters with 
accents, but a panoramic picture of live, 
cantankerous, touching people. 


(Cammouic writers are pretty well repre- 
sented in recent titles, but more by 
quantity than by quality. Sooner or later 
the Catholic writer comes up against a 
special and difficult problem: he must 
make saintliness believable and desira- 
ble. Very few seem able to come to grips 
with that problem; they offer either 
sudsy piety or rather rarefied studies in 
self-discipline. (Come to think of it, the 
only believable fictional saint I’ve met 
in recent years was the creation of J. D. 
Salinger, now reportedly a Zen Budd- 
hist. That was Holden Caulfield, the 
foul-mouthed adolescent of The Catcher 
in the Rye; Holden didn’t particularly 
want to love his fellow-man, but he did 
anyway. ) 

By far the best Catholic novel I’ve 
come across recently is Claude Koch’s 
LIGHT IN SILENCE (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50). Professor Koch’s introspective, 
slow-moving novel concerns the monks 
of the fictional Order of St. Bardolph, 
who administer a college above Niagara 
Gorge in Canada. A new prior has tak- 
en over, full of ideas about “moving 
with the times”; an aged brother is 
granted a vision; Brother Finian Joseph, 
attracted by a lovely young widow, must 
decide whether or not to leave the Or- 
der. Since most of the conflicts are in- 
ternal ones, and intelligible only to peo- 
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ple acquainted with Christian ideas of 
self-discipline, the book offers little in 
the way of tangible plot. Professor 
Koch’s smooth command of language is 
a pleasure, however, and his book con- 
veys wonderfully well the ancient, mel- 
low health of the Church. It’s a pity 
that it will be read only by Catholics. 

Those who enjoyed Myles Connolly's 
Mr. Blue and his other, remarkably 
similar novels will also like THREE 
WHO VENTURED (Lippincott, 
$3.75). Those who have found Mr. 
Connolly a well-meaning but inept 
writer will find no reason in his new 
book to change their opinion. 

This one tells the stories of three men 
in search of God. One is a priest who 
becomes a hobo, feeling himself unwor- 
thy of his calling; one, the father of an 
incredibly healthy, bronzed, lovable 
brood, seeks to test his faith by walk- 
ing on water; and the last is a cynical 
Hollywood writer, who is brought back 
to the faith after he murders his mis- 
tress. Connolly’s characters are either 
tiresome stereotypes or flatly incredible. 

AMEDEDO, by Daphne Barclay (Dut- 
ton, $3.50), is about a manly Italian lad 
who runs away from an orphanage to 
look for his mother. On his travels Ame- 
deo meets a lonely little princess, adopts 
a faithful dog, and falls in with a blind 
and saintly old fiddle-player. Amedeo 
finds his mother, all right, and it turns 
out that the little princess was his cou- 
sin, a development that will surprise 
only those who haven’t been paying the 
slightest attention. The book is a shame- 
less tear-jerker, and its plot is slightly 
less credible than that of “Little Annie 
Rooney,” with which it has a certain 
pleasant kinship. All the same, there are 
misty and uncritical moods it would fit 
admirably, and it’s fine for the kids. 

At first sight Luise Rinser’s RINGS 
OF GLASS (Regnery, $3.75) appears 
to be a sweetly nostalgic story of a 
young girl’s years in a convent. It turns 
out to be a curious, and on the whole 
unpleasant, mixture of childish fantasy 
and adult neurasthenia. 

A little German girl is left during the 
war in the care of her great-uncle, a 
priest. She experiences a series of aim- 
less and rather disquieting adventures: 
a Pan-like gypsy boy lures her off and 
disappears, a bothersome playmate dies 
after she mutters made-up spells, a sta- 
tue of the tortured Christ stirs as she 
weeps before it. After she returns. to her 


cramped home things grow even weird- 
er, and there is one highly unpleasant 
episode about an unnatural passion for 
a woman school teacher. Miss Rinser’s 
prose sometimes reaches a cool, static 
beauty, but the total effect of her book 
is like a hallucination. 


[s SETTING out to retell the story of 
Jacob, the young French writer Jean 
Cabries was apparently bent on making 
the awesome Biblical figures more “hu- 
man” and understandable. His way of 
doing it is to strew his JACOB (Dut- 
ton, $4.95) with grating anachronisms. 
In M. Cabries’ modern treatment, Re- 
becca nostalgically recalls Jacob and 
Esau “as they both had been when they 
both wore knickerbockers”; Laban’s 
shepherds drink coffee for breakfast and 
play waltzes on a concertina; and Jacob, 
waking from his vision, tells the -God 
of Israel: “Since Thou art in a mood 
to do something about it, | am with 
Thee all the way.” Translator Gerard 
Hopkins has added to the confusion by 
keeping some phrases in French. (“Il 
faut souffrir pour etre belle,’ someone 
remarks sagely.) 

Besides setting the teeth on edge, this 
folksy approach keeps us firmly in the 
twentieth century, reading about peo- 
ple whose actions are inexplicable from 
a twentieth-century viewpoint. The 
story of the preservation of Abraham’s 
heritage, which is the basis of the Old 
Testament, is turned into a confusing 
sort of stork derby. And yet, scattered 
throughout the book are passages of con- 
siderable power and dignity. I’m not 
sure just what effect Cabries was try- 
ing to produce, but this curious mish- 
mash couldn’t have been it. 

Angela Thirkell has plugged in her 
automatic typewriter again and left it 
running long enough to turn out an- 
other Thirkell novel. CLOSE QUAR- 
TERS (Knopf, $4.50) is indistinguish- 
able from the other twenty-seven, being 
another practically endless series of teas 
and conversations among the nice peo- 
ple of Barsetshire. Well, they are nice, 
no question about it; they are kindly 
and literate, they have engaging little 
crotchets, and they keep getting whim- 
sically confused about each other’s non 
sequiturs. Close Quarters will be joy- 
fully welcomed by Mrs. Thirkell’s de- 
votees, whose taste for adult prattle 
must be far more highly developed than 
my own. 
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LETTER FROM 


ITALY 


by Rev. JAMES TUCEK 





September, 1958 


I bw WHOLE Italian peninsula seems to 
have blossomed since the last war 
with numerous “culture centers” which 
are being built and operated under the 
auspices of various religious orders. 
One is the Antonian Center of the Friars 
Minor at Bologna; another is the San 
Fedele Center of the Jesuits at Milan. 
There are many others. But probably 
the one attracting the greatest attention 
is the Cittadella Cristiana at Assisi. 

All of these culture centers have one 
common denominator: they are geared 
to give a Christian sense to classical and 
modern art expressions. Most of them 
add other departments to include the 
communications media, the social sci- 
ences and, in varying degrees, the sa- 
cred sciences. And all include charity in 
their projects, ranging anywhere from 
collecting old bottles and running soup 
kitchens to furnishing temporary lodg- 
ing to down and out artists. 

The Cittadella Cristiana is the home 
of the Pro Civitate Christiana (For a 
Christian Commonwealth), a lay asso- 
ciation of men and women who give 
themselves entirely to the movement. 
They are called “volunteers,” are uni- 
versity graduates and live without vows 
at the Cittadella. After three years they 
bind themselves by solemn promises. 
The association’s simple purpose is to 
promote the Christianization of society 
through the press, art and every means 
of culture. 

Pro Civitate Christiana has its own 
hotel, chapel, auditorium, theater and 
one of the most highly specialized li- 
braries on Christian art to be found in 
Italy. It sponsors annually art, music 
and literary competitions, and conducts 
seminars for various professional cate- 
gories. 

But the project which has attracted 
the greatest international attention is its 
annual Course of Christian Studies. 
This is a week devoted to the study of 
a single article of the Nicene Creed, 
one each year. 

This year, for example, the sixteenth 
of the annual series treated of the Holy 
Trinity. The program listed such speak- 
ers as Henri Daniel-Rops, noted French 
Catholic author and member of the 
French Academy, and Professor Giorgio 
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La Pira, the former “robinhood mayor” 
of Florence. Two noted scholars of the 
Italian hierarchy, Giuseppe Cardinal 
Siri, Archbishop of Genoa, and Giacomo 
Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, lectured on the theological as- 
pects of the Trinity. 

In the morning there were lectures 
and discussions, while the evenings 
were devoted to drama, film presenta- 
tions, orchestra and chorus perform- 
ances—all on the one theme: the Three 
Persons in God. 

An example of Pro Civitate Chris- 
tiana’s seminars for professionals was 
one held several months ago for profes- 
sors of medicine and biology. They were 
asked to examine the scriptural account 
of the resurrection of Lazarus and seek 
a scientific explanation in compliance 
with natural laws. At the end of their 
study, individual reports were written 


and published. 


Punurs the most widely read and 
authoritative Catholic magazine in 
Italy is the politico-religious publication 
of the Italian Jesuits Civilta Cattolica. 
Normally it tends to be rather profound 
and heavy in its content, and so readers 
of the August issue did a double take 
when they saw it devoting five pages of 
its book review section to three cook 
books. They were: Soste del Buongus- 
taio (Stops for the Gourmet), by Leone 
Gessi (S.E.I., Turin); Sentimento del 
Gusto ovvero della Cucina Napoletana 
(Sense of Taste or Neopolitan Cook- 
ing), by Alberto Consiglio (Parenti, 
Rome), and Musica da Tavola (Table 
Music), by Mario Stefanile (Cerriglio, 
Naples). 

The reviewer's expressed purpose for 
giving the three books such attention 
was his belief that cook books can, when 
well written, take their proper place in 
literature, that they can be valuable 
sources in telling something of the his- 
tory and customs of a people. 

Putting aside those mere “collections 
of recipes” and turning to “gastronomic 
literature,” the reviewer wrote: “By gas- 
tronomic literature we mean that which, 
without prescinding from the material 
considered, provides elements of genu- 
ine literary interest in describing the 
manner of cooking from village to. vil- 
lage, and setting it in an elegant frame- 


work of custom and art, touching upon 
the related historical and psychological 
factors.” 

To illustrate his point he referred to 
Cucina Vegetariana (Vegetarian Cook- 
ing), written by the Duke Alliata of 
Salaparuta less than thirty years ago, 
The Duke’s cook book became more 
than a mere collection of recipes when 
in it he appealed to the “ethical, scien- 
tific and philosophic duty which man 
has toward the animals.” 

A point of history was made with ref- 
erence to the unearthing of food sup- 
plies from beneath the layer of volcanic 
ash that buried Pompey. No one was 
surprised to find olives, but the “lupini” 
beans did come as a surprise and certain 
ways of preparing cakes and hardboiled 
eggs were found to be the same in an- 
cient Pompey as they are today in Na- 
ples. This to the reviewer was not less 
important than any other discovery that 
told of the habits and customs of the 
citizens of the ill-fated city. 

The three books will not be re-te- 
viewed here. They are mentioned be- 
cause of the observations of the reviewer, 
Father Domenico Mondrone, S.J. Suf- 
fice it to say that Soste del Buongustaio 
is a culinary travel guide, especially 
noteworthy for the care that its author 
gave to literary style; Sentimento del 
Gusto is a historical treatment of the 
famous Neopolitan kitchen, and Musica 
da Tavola is the account of a man’s wan- 
derings among the village taverns and 
wayside inns of southern Italy. This lat- 
ter is a commentary on an institution 
that has never really been known in 
most parts of the United States but can 
still be found in parts of Europe. For 
those who can find them, they are a 
delight, not only for providing the trav- 
eller with an opportunity to eat as the 
people eat, but for knowing the people 
themselves, since such an inn is often— 
at least it is true with the Italian “os- 
teria”—a part of the home of the pro 
prietor. 


W HAT PROMISES to be an equal if not 
a rival to the drama and music fes 
tival of Salzburg is the Festival of the 
Two Worlds which was held for the 
first time at Spoleto this year, from June 
5 to 29. Its founder and director was the 
(Continued on page 79) 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L. C. SHEPPARD 





September, 1958 


A THE TIME of writing the autumn 
publishing season is just round the 
corner, though less and less is the pub- 
lication of books confined to spring and 
autuinn as it was not so long ago, and 
more than one important book has suf- 
fered an August appearance. Still, au- 
tumn remains the principal season and, 
given the book-buying habits of the pub- 
lic which tends to concentrate the great- 
er bulk of its purchases in the half dozen 
weeks or so preceding Christmas, eco- 
nomically there is sound reason behind 
the practice. The slack period before the 
autumn book supplements in the weekly 
reviews and the long columns of novel 
reviews in the two serious Sunday pa- 
pers (the Observer and the Sunday 
Times) provides an opportunity for con- 
sidering the more serious weeklies that 
still appear in this country. 

A recent number of The Tablet car- 
tied some remarks by its editor on the 
position of weekly reviews in this coun- 
try, their difficulties, purpose and, by 
implication, their chances of survival. 
(Before talking about them it will be 
as well to list them: the New States- 
man and Nation, Time and Tide, the 
Spectator and, in a special category the 
Times Literary Supplement; I have 
omitted the Tablet from the list because 
it is a religious publication and also one 
or two others for similar reasons.) 

“It is very important for weeklies to 
come out on Friday,” wrote Mr. Doug- 
las Woodruff in the Tablet of August 
22nd, “when so many of their readers, 
if they do not take an evening journey, 
want weekend reading before the mas- 
todons of Sunday morning come lum- 
bering up to the front door. It is very 
much to be hoped that papers like Time 
and Tide will weather the temporarily 
difficult conditions. The day cannot be 
far distant when a way is found round 
the artificially high cost of ‘printing. 
Other forms of reproducing the written 
word will be devised, for in the nature 
of things the operation is basically sim- 
ple, and ought not to involve hundreds 
of pounds a week. Just as the television 
producers will find they need the reper- 
tory theatres as seed grounds, so will the 
large papers need the smaller ones as 
schools and. exhibition grounds of tal- 
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ent.” Mr. Woodruff was led to make 
these points from some previous remarks 
of his on the news of the survival of 
Time and Tide. Some months ago it 
was announced that publication would 
cease unless help were forthcoming to 
keep it afloat. In a matter of months 
money was subscribed and a scheme 
adopted to ensure the paper’s continu- 
ance. Just at that time Lady Rhonda, 
its foundress, who had steered it through 
thirty-eight difficult years, died. 

The fact that its readers were enthu- 
siastic enough to save the paper would 
seem to argue that it fulfils a useful 
function, yet there is no doubt that in 
the course of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury it has changed its outlook and pol- 
icy very considerably. It began as an 
intellectual women’s weekly review; it 
has evolved into a periodical predomi- 
nantly conservative in character and pol- 
icies with a literary flavour that defies 
definition but owes something to the 
feminist origins of the paper; there is 
an atmosphere remaining over from the 
days when women were beginning to go 
to Oxford or Cambridge in some num- 
bers and contriving, on coming down 
from the university, to retain their in- 
tellectual interests after marriage and 
domestic cares had swamped their lives 
with other preoccupations. Mr. Wood- 
ruff remarks in this connection: “In 
Lady Rhonda’s own lifetime, what she 
founded as an intellectual women’s pa- 
per . . . over the decades gradually 
changed its special character. . . . To 
day a weekly periodical needs to culti- 
vate a special field of interest, a consti- 
tuency not already catered for. But 
whether in addition to the new vigour 
of the Spectator, there is a field for an- 
other independent, or dissident. Con- 
servative weekly, is rather. doubtful. 
Conservatives do not really set a high 
value on independence of mind. They 
give a notional assent to its importance, 
but without any inner enthusiasm.” 

The Spectator of course has some- 
thing of the air of a national institution 
about it although it has lately done its 
best to brighten its shop window. Be- 
tween: the wars it was: solid, providing 
week by week meaty articles, sometimes 
of an entertaining nature, as for exam- 
ple when Graham Greene was contrib- 
uting to its columns those essays which 


were later collected and published in 
book form as The Lost Childhood. Too 
often, however, its tone was pontifical 
and its utterances clothed with a sem- 
blance of authority that it did not pos- 
sess. Nowadays it is bright and brittle 
lacking the solidity of earlier years, with 
little to distinguish it or give it a par- 
ticular niche in the literary world. The 
political commentary is waspish, and 
therefore entertaining, and that possibly 
provides the keynote to the whole paper 
nowadays: entertainment at all costs. 
There are of course gradations in this 
sort of thing—entertainment with in- 
forming comment is generally what the 
Spectator provides—but the pattern of 
modern daily journalism has invaded 
the weeklies and in the struggle for 
existence they seem now to come largely 
from the same mould. 

The New Statesman and Nation has 
preserved more of its old stamp than 
have Time and Tide or the Spectator, 
but that is largely because it has never 
been in doubt of its policy. Its left wing 
politics and anti-religious, pro-humanis- 
tic bias mark it out very clearly, yet in 
fairness it must be said that, if you can 
put up with that or discount it, there 
is usually something to be found in it 
which will justify the weekly outlay of 
buying it. 


ooKks are dealt with regularly in all 
these periodicals and a high stand- 

ard of reviewing is achieved; reviewers’ 
names count for less than in the two 
Sunday newspapers where too often the 
tendency is for the pundit who writes 
every week to be preoccupied Cuncon- 
sciously perhaps) by his personal atti- 
tude to the person whose work is under 
consideration. This makes for good jour- 
nalism, no doubt, but for bad reviews. 
Points of this nature emerged clearly in 
the controversy in the Times Literary 
Supplement some months ago over that 
journal’s policy of unsigned reviews 
(with the Listener it is alone in the field 
in this respect). Then one reader asked: 
“...... With no signatures to guide them 
how. can non-specialist readers hope to 
distinguish between the comments. of 
your many experts and those of a clever 
amateur . . . who knows how to put a 
bold face on his half-knowledge.” That 

(Continued on page 80) 
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An American Amen, A Statement 
of Hope, by John LaFarge, S.J. 
254 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $4. 


HERE was a time, Father LaFarge 

points out, when not only did Amer- 
icans consider Catholics as such some- 
what foreign, but when Catholics them- 
selves felt not a little alienated from 
America. Something has apparently hap- 
pened in the interval—perhaps America 
has come to some consciousness of itself 
—so that now a Catholic priest can say 
“Amen” to America, can affirm it with 
all his being. 

Father LaFarge’s roots are generations 
deep in America, and his Catholicism 
permeates his every function and fac- 
ulty. He finds not only no conflict be- 
tween his Catholicism and his American 
heritage, but rather a full cooperation, 
a real—albeit not obvious—unity here. 
American Catholics, priests, laymen, “in- 
tellectuals” (Father LaFarge devotes a 
third of the book to “The Responsibil- 
ity of the Intellectuals”) have been in 
the habit either of rejecting America, 
with its “materialism,” its “secularism,” 
its divorce and pragmatism and the like, 
and looking to some happier time or 
place for their “real” Catholicism, or 
they have lived in an easy, unexamin- 
ing truce with America, feeling perhaps 
a twinge of guilt when they enjoy its 
benefits, or a little resentful about its 
virtues, self-righteous over its faults. 
The present work should go far towards 
breaking up the still-existent mental 
ghetto of some Catholic Americans, 
opening them up to their larger society, 
or at least making them feel guilty 
about ignoring it. 

The book is written for Catholics, 
lay, religious and “intellectuals” Cif they 
be a separate class). It is neither heavy 
nor frivolous, and probably will puzzle 
the non-Catholic somewhat, though it 
may also surprise him (as Maritain’s 
recent book charmed Americans in gen- 
eral). Father LaFarge often character- 
izes himself as a “religious journalist.” 
He does so probably out of modesty, 
perhaps not wanting to take on the re- 
sponsibilities of a theologian or the im- 
penetrably matted speech of a technical 
philosopher. But the term (religious 
journalist) is an unfortunate one in his 
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case, not only because it places him in 
some rather maudlin company, but also 
because he is by no means unacquainted 
with the very best of contemporary and 
classical thought in both philosophy and 
theology. 

These are the mature reflections of 
an American priest of today, of a man 
who has lived through and participated 
in a period of almost violent growth in 
America and in Catholicism. CHe 
stresses the relationship of freedom to 
growth; that a choice which does not 
expand the life of the chooser is an un- 
fulfilled and abstract freedom.) If at 
times he dips into nostalgia, it is always 
for the sake of the Now, in order to 
affirm the present and his hopes for the 
future. America has been a nation ac- 
customed from the start to growing, to 
ignoring the past and boldly shaping the 
future. Father LaFarge sees develop- 
ment, growth under God, as the condi- 
tion of a created man, and finds no dif- 
ficulty in affirming this aspect of Amer- 
ica. He fears nothing, and relishes all 
that is good, in American thought. 

The book touches upon many things, 
from city planning to the conflicts of 
science and religion. At places it will 
seem to falter somewhat, if we look for 
hard, tight metaphysical rigor. It is not 
a “powerful” work, but is, perhaps bet- 
ter for its purpose, a quiet yea-saying. 
Father LaFarge notes that there are two 
senses of truth: the moral cerebral Greek 
aletheia, a correspondence of concept 
and reality; and the Semetic emeth, 
which is “fidelity or faithfulness, the 
Creator's faithfulness to His pledge, 
man’s faithfulness in responding to that 
pledge: the truth of Amen.” The oppo- 
site of this second sense is moral false- 
hood or sin, and an affirmation of Amer- 
ica is an act of faith in its growth un- 
der God. 


JosepH Carpino 


Saints and Snapdragons, by Lucile 
Hasley. 214 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3. 


[7 1s reasonable to suppose that fash- 
ions in humor and humorous writing 
move in cycles according to the prevail- 
ing mores of the times. Although I’m 
not the historian to document the as- 


sumption, it seems more than likely that 
prat falls and custard pies, for example, 
had particular appeal in an era such as 
the Victorian that canonized formal 
manners and the kind of dignity sym- 
bolized by the high silk hat. Today, 
with our hard won freedom to make 
fools of ourselves in public whenever 
we choose, slapstick comedy continues 
to delight only the nostalgic and the 
sadistic. 

Having been emancipated from prac- 
tically everything, we offer our humor- 
ists few targets other than the mixed 
blessings of freedom itself. There is al- 
ways room for the specialists, of course. 
The zanies, like S. J. Perleman, who 
with their penchant for carrying out 
conventions to logical extremes however 
ridiculous eventually achieve a delirious 
and delightful orbit of their own. But 
the bulk of our humorists, uncomfort- 
ably earthbound, find precious little 
pickings. 

Lucile Hasley, for example, a lady of 
considerable talent, has to make her 
laughs wherever she can find them. Her 
latest collection of funnies, Saints and 
Snapdragons, is quite generally amus- 
ing and even on occasion hilarious (de- 
pending on the reader’s state of resist- 
ance at the moment). But it does have 
its share of the threadbare. Poor old 
“togetherness” has been worked over by 
double-domed pundits and editorialists 
turned gag men until it is almost as 
pulpy a comedy subject as Mr. Crosby's 
money. Mrs. Hasley, nevertheless, has 
a go at it and succeeds in a mild sort of 
way. 

Some of her other entries have more 
winning ways. “Holiday for Strings,” 
lampooning the encircling invasion of 
piped in music, and “Buried Treasure,” 
a chronicle of life with mother’s cook 
book, should contribute to the growth 
of laugh wrinkles. Perhaps the most 
successful pieces in Saints and Snap 
dragons are the nicely titled “Whatever 
Lola Wants, Lola Gets” and “As the 
Twig Is Bent.” The first of these is a 
wry skewering of some of the blessings 
of positive thinking; the second, which 
reflects, I thought, the most likable Mrs. 
Hasley, is a meditation provoked bythe 
author’s discovery of her picture with 
accompanying caption in her high school 
year book. 

Like nearly all of us Mrs. Hasley has 
a tendency to strain for her laughs occa- 
sionally and. here and there she might 
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have observed the vaudeville maxim to 
leav: them laughing and quit while she 
was ahead. But only glaziers have a 
right to throw stones at windows and 
we haven’t noted any new Benchley’s 
in the book stalls. 

Most of the pieces in Saints and 
Snapdragons take some of their humor 
from a note of bemused desperation 
that is one of the few genuinely comic 
ingredients of our times. Squeezed un- 
mercifully by unceasing exhortation to 
integrate in a world of specialization, 
modern man (and modern woman even 
more) often presents a truly ludicrous 
spectacle, doggedly changing hats with 
signs reading “wife,” “mother,” “lover,” 
“teacher,” “citizen,” while whistling 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” and tap 
dancing to “Way Down Upon the Swa- 
nee River.” 

Saints and Snapdragons captures this 
rather well and with the exception of 
a terribly painful misfire called “What's 
My Line” is pretty good fun. The “beat 
generation” probably will think that 
Mrs. Hasley is writing in Urdu but the 
generation that is frequently beat by 
life in our contour chair age may appre- 
ciate her tranquilizing touch. 

Rosert E. Burns 


The Insolent Chariots, by John 
Keats. 233 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


és F WE now suspect that our automo- 
biles are overblown, overpriced 
monstrosities built by oafs for thieves 
to sell to mental defectives it is only 
logical to expect that there is not much 
point in driving them, and that any 
place an automobile can go is probably 
not worth visiting.” Documentation of 
this sweeping indictment of Detroit and 
all its pomps and works is the substance 
and purpose of this salty, no-holds- 
barred attack by the perennially timely 
John Keats, author of The Crack in the 
Picture Window and Schools Without 
Scholars. 

That automobiles can provide the 
subject for a full length book should 
not really surprise the American reader. 
They are intimately bound up with all 
sorts of major and minor themes in both 
our public and private economies, and 
as.author Keats (who, with this third 
volume, must surely be granted a place 
in the front ranks of the new Muck- 
takers) and his equally astringent illus- 
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trator, Robert Osborn, make strikingly 
clear, into all sorts of other vital areas 
as well. Mounting his completely par- 
tial attack on all possible fronts, Keats 
not only wields a mean statistic but is 
not above the less scholarly but more 
amusing practices of name-calling, fic- 
tional case-histories (compounded, how- 
ever, from factual testimony) and out 
and out nose-tthumbing as he rides 
roughshod over manufacturer, dealer 
and public alike. 

But The Insolent Chariots throws 
more than sticks and stones. Inter- 
spersed among the chronicles of Si- 
mon Greed, the original “You Auto Buy 








The Public 
Illustrations by Osborn for 


Now” dealer, Jack Smiles, a manufac- 
turer’s regional sales manager who un- 
loads not only unwanted parts and ac- 
cessories but tells dealer Greed how 
many cars he must buy, and Tom and 
Mae Wretch, prototypes of a dim-witted 
and image-obsessed public which sup- 
ports the whole irrational chain of buy- 
iftg and installment confidence games, 
are dead-serious charges which will re- 
quire much more than a new advertis- 


ing campaign as answer from America’s | 


automobile manufacturers (to whose as- 
sociation Mr. Keats has “thoughtfully 
dedicated this book”). 

The author blames Detroit's design 
departments for more trafhc deaths than 
are caused by excessive speeds and 
quotes a National Safety Council study 
which found that of 685,000 accidents 





in one year eighty-seven per cent of 
them took place at speeds of forty miles 
per hour or less; another study of 600 
fatal accidents concluded that eighty- 
four per cent of the lives lost could 
have been saved by proper interior de- 
sign. Detroit’s defense, as observed by 
Mr. Keats, is that it is actually the pub- 
lic which demands the gew-gaws, gold- 
anodized aluminum trim, and murder- 
ous wall-climbing horsepower. But 
whichever came first, the monolithic 
chicken of Detroit or the Babbit-hatch- 
ing egg of public taste, Keats maintains 
that the manufacturer now carries the 
burden of responsibility. 
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This responsibility, clearly a serious 
one, is being met not at all by design 
departments which spend millions each 
year to create id-compelling new fins 
and shapes or to develop a Cadillac- 
resonant door-slam for a Chevrolet. In- 
stead of solving cleanly and drastically 
the problem of basic safety design, 
manufacturers provide “optional” seat 
belts and sunken steering posts which 
will not impale drivers quite so efhicient- 
ly. This gross moral indifference goes 
hand in hand with something the au- 
thor calls “Creeping Charlie Wilson- 
ism,” summed up by Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment (made while he was still in the 
automotive business) that “basic research 
is when you don’t know what you're 
doing.” 

Jort WeELts 
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The Ordeal of the Captive Nations, 
by Hawthorne Daniel. 316 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 


[x THIs history of the Russian East Eu- 
ropean satellites, the author presents 
“an attempt . .. to examine the prob- 
lems and conditions these nations face 
today and to tell the story of their pres- 
ent struggle.” If he is successful, he 
says, “it may be possible to guess, not 
only how, but also approximately when, 
freedom will again return to these trou- 
bled lands and to the world.” At the 
end of the book the reader will have 
great difficulty making any such 
“guesses.” 

Put together from a number of obvi- 
ous sources, the main narrative centers 
on the military and political maneuvers 
in Eastern and Central Europe during 
World War II and the brief period after- 
wards when Russia consolidated its grip 
on the tragic countries of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugosla 
via and Albania, and raised “the iron 
curtain” between them and the West. 
Detailed history of most countries ends 
with 1948 or 1950, but Poland is 
brought as far as the Poznan riots of 
1956 and Hungary is brought into the 
middle of its October, 1956, revolt 
against Russia and abruptly left there. 

If one can keep track of the dates 
and the repetition, much of the World 
War II detail is interesting and valu- 
able, principally as a record and exposi- 
tion of the methods of Communist take- 
over. In almost every case Soviet mili- 
tary domination made political domina- 
tion possible. The painstaking Commu- 
nist organization of each country from 
the “grassroots” up to the cabinet level, 
and the careful and systematic “dis-or- 
ganization” of the opposition speaks vol- 
umes for the intense hard work, zeal 
and planning that go into Communist 
efforts, and the general flabbiness and 
confusion that often grip the anti-Com- 
munists. 

The author has several other theses in 
which he has wrapped his narrative, one 
a rather simple-minded idea of. democ- 
racy as having an inner momentum 
which will make it continue of. itself 
to extend and flourish, in spite of. all 
this: historical evidence to the contrary. 
This kind of idea is especially danger- 
ous because it encourages people: to 
think that no matter how lazy or inept 
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or selfish they are, their democracy will 
blissfully continue. Another thesis is 
that the belt of satellite states is some- 
how holding back the Red tide from 
the rest of the world, a kind of Maginot 
line, as it were. But Communism is ob- 
viously not contained by its captives. 

As to the future, the book is about 
as constructive as American foreign pol- 
icy in this area. It has nothing to offer 
but kind words. To the Baltic states: 
“Communism, along with Russian domi- 
nation, will someday make way for bet- 
ter things, and freedom in this portion 
of the world will once again assert it- 
self.” To Poland: “Those who are famil- 
iar with Poland are little inclined to 
believe that freedom there has perma- 
nently ended.” To the Czechs: “Given 
such character as they are known to 
possess, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the freedom they have lost will 
sometime be regained.” 

But no matter how much whistling 
everybody does, the graveyard remains. 

Norma Krause HErzFeLtp 


East to West, by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
243 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 


y= SEVENTY-THREE brief chapters that 
make up this book were originally 
written as a series of articles for The 
Observer of London while the author 
was enroute around the world via South 
America and Southern Asia. This 
seventeen-month journey, made with a 
view toward revising Toynbee’s A Study 
of History, was concentrated on coun- 
tries having a predominantly non- 
European population. 

To readers of The Observer, each 
article was undoubtedly interesting and 
satisfying. Forced by the nature of his 
original medium to respect limited 
space—each chapter, though a complete 
experience in itself, is probably less 
than 1500 words—Toynbee makes hts 
selection of material masterfully. He 
chooses to be particular and concrete. 
The style is meticulous; descriptions 
are vivid and poetic; contrasts are sharp. 
The author’s background in history, 
geography and religion make his ob- 
servations moré valuable than those of 
the ordinary traveler. 

A collection of well-written articles, 
however, does not necessarily make a 


satisfying book. It is true that this book 


is presented as a collection of articles 
and makes no pretense at being more. 
But it is so easy to forget that these 
are newspaper articles and to feel im- 
patient with a form that in its present 
setting seems hurried, superficial and 
incomplete. Throughout the articles 
Toynbee keeps repeating that one can- 
not take “the measure of a country” by 
flying over it. More than anything else 
this book leaves the reader with the im- 
pression of having air-hopped from 
South America to New Zealand and 
Australia; to Cambodia, Vietnam, Hong- 
Kong; Manila, Japan, Burma, India, 
Ceylon, and the entire Middle East— 
all without a stop for refueling. 
ExizaBetH J. Mier 


The Representative Republic, by 
Ferdinand A. Hermens. 578 pp. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 
$7.50. 


J= Most recent publication of the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions at the University of Notre Dame 
is the first part of a series on politics and 
ethics written by Ferdinand A. Her- 
mens, noted authority on comparative 
government and Professor of Political 
Science at Notre Dame. In this volume 
Professor Hermens empirically derives 
some of the conditions under which the 
political man must operate, a necessary 
first step in order to deal with subse- 
quent ethical considerations. Specifical- 
ly, the author examines the influence 
of political form on political behavior. 
In the course of this examination, Pro- 
fessor Hermens calls upon the experi- 
ences of formal governments from al- 
most every period in history and most 
areas of the world. Not yielding to the 
easier and deceptive deterministic ex- 
tremes of sociology or psychology, Her- 
mens cites political form as only one of 
the variables accounting for political be- 
havior. The other variables are social 
forces and personal policy. While all 
three variables are interactive, the au- 
thor believes that form is the most fre- 
quently decisive. 

Apart from its place in the series. on 
politics and ethics, the book is signifi- 
cant for two reasons. First, it is an argu- 
ment for the relative stability of one 
form of government in comparison with 
all others. As the book’s title indicates, 
“the representative republic” is the au- 
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thor’; choice. Readers of Professor Her- 
men: other books will not be surprised 
to find that his treatment of the rela- 
tive merits of the majority system and 
proportional representation is particular- 
ly extensive and convincing. Second, 
Professor Hermens engages in some 
model building which should be of con- 
siderable value to political science. With 
his emphasis on empirical verification, 
the author builds models for the an- 
alysis of governmental form which are 
much more meaningful than is usually 
the case. For an appalling number of 
years, political science was not much 
more than a comparison of forms. Pro- 
fessor Hermens, though, gives the dis- 
cipline some conceptual tools in the form 
of empirically derived models to assist 
in the construction of a theory of po- 
litical form within the empirical phase 
of the discipline. It is hoped that other 
political scientists will recognize Her- 
mens’ contribution and test the useful- 
ness of his model for further analyses of 
political institutions and behavior. 
Although the author’s style is occa- 
sionally discursive and repetitious, he 
maintains a clarity not often found in 
books dealing with technical detail. 
Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Russian Revolution, by Alan 
Moorehead. 301 pp. Harper. $5. 


(Crzanty the Russian Revolution is a 
watershed for the political history 
of the twentieth century. The ready 
pen of the historian has always fol- 
lowed fast upon events of such epic 
and dramatic quality. And this year has 
brought the best popular account of the 
Revolution to date, written by the Aus- 
tralian journalist and historian Alan 
Moorehead. 

He traces the Revolution from its 
nineteenth - century backgrounds, 
through the risings of 1905, to a clear 
recital of the events from March to 
November, 1917. Never is there a lag 
in its crisp narration. But history is 
analysis, as well as narration, and here 
one’s praise must be less whole-hearted. 

Moorehead’s purpose in writing was 
twofold: first, he wanted to produce an 
objective description of this great up- 
heaval; and, second, by use of the dis- 
coveries made by Dr. Stephan T. Pos- 
sony of Georgetown University (who 
had worked: over the secret records of 
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From “Eisenhower: Captive Hero” 
“The trouble with Ike is...” 


the German Foreign Office), he sought 
to show that the purity and altruism 
attributed to Lenin in 1917 were not 
beyond question. 

It was long assumed that some com- 
plicity existed between the German 
High Command, who hoped that rev- 
olution would neutralize their Russian 
foe, and Lenin, who simply desired rev- 
olution. Moorehead adds proof and de- 
tail to this conjecture. While the pro- 
fessional historian will be irritated by 
the lack of adequately footnoted refer- 
ences to the German Foreign Office pa- 
pers involved, one must acknowledge 
the importance of this new evidence, 


Alan Moorehead: “This great upheaval’’ 


especially that of the continued finan- 
cial aid by Germany to the Bolsheviks 
in Petrograd from March to the time 
of the November Revolution in 1917. 

But the emphatic injection of this 
new evidence into his narrative throws 
the many factors contributing to the 
Revolution out of balance. Some of the 
pages which describe Lenin’s dealings 
with the Germans could better be de- 
voted to a description of the Russian 
social system and land problem prior 
to the Revolution, or to the plight of 
the Russian intellectual, all of which 
have a vital bearing on the Revolution, 
and which receive inadequate treat- 
ment. 

This weighting, however, should not 
blind one to the over-all excellence of 
the book. Moorehead demonstrates a 
real sense of history in his feeling for 
the multiplicity of varying forces which 
contribute to historical change, and in 
his emphasis on the importance of the 
actions of individuals. Thus, in some 
ways, he tells a more realistic story than 
the lengthy and more scholarly works 
of W. H. Chamberlain and E. H. Carr, 
both of whom became infatuated with 
the inevitability of Lenin’s rise to power. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Eisenhower: Captive Hero, by Mar- 
quis Childs. 310 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.75. 


N THIS assessment of the President— 

an assessment contrasting reputation 
with performance —he comes off very 
badly indeed. The trouble with Eisen- 
hower, says Mr. Childs, is that like 
President Buchanan, he does nothing. 
His temperament is a passive one. He 
reacts to forces but does not create them 
and whatever he does attempt is al- 
ways done cautiously and indecisively. 
Behind the genial smile of the Presi- 
dent, says Childs, is an inner tension 
that manifests itself in political dialog 
but not political action. Called up when 
we needed a hero, the friendly folksy 
general who was going to set the nation 
right as he set Hitler right, has suc- 
ceeded only in avoiding or postponing 
required legislation. 

This portrait of the President is not 
flattering nor is it familiar. The author 
does not mean it to be. It is an attempt 
to get beyond the newspaper image of 
the “hostage” in the White House. It is 
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suggested that since the President has 
nearly three more years in office it is 
wrong to damage his reputation. Mr. 
Childs could not disagree more. 

General Eisenhower agreed to go for 
a ride on a tiger but has never ceased 
to look back nervously. Here are some 
of the main charges leveled at him. He 
has no intellectual curiosity, has no 
thirst for knowledge; his forte is west- 
ern stories which he consumes “vora- 
ciously.” He is reluctant to commit him- 
self completely to any course of action— 
a dualism which permits him to view 
events from the vantage-point of his own 
self-esteem but never from the position 
of risking his entire fortune. As a carry- 
over from war-time conferences when re- 
porters were “briefed” and considered 
members of his “team,” he reacts with 
irritation and anger at the give and take 
of the White House press conference. 
After supposedly taking himself out of 
the Presidency by saying that a soldier 
who had spent all his adult years in the 
army was not fit for politics, he was not 
immune to the flattering suggestions of 
party politicians to draft him. He neither 
failed to court the people who count 
politically nor did he use the irrevoca- 
ble language of General Sherman. He 
did not have the qualifications for a 
university president nor was he a suc- 
cess at it. The job served only to keep 
him out of direct line of fire of par- 
tisan politics at the same time that it 
kept him in the limelight. When Sen- 
ator McCarthy harassed the administra- 
tion, causing fear at home and confu- 
sion abroad, the President did a “slow 
burn” but that is all. Eisenhower knows 
little about social and economic forces, 
not to mention stresses and strains, be- 
cause his entire adult life has been 
spent in the isolated world of the pro- 
fessional army. He delegates —in fact, 
has abdicated—his office to subordinates 
such as Dulles and Adams. He dislikes 
most of the aspects of his office. 

These charges are merely a smatter- 
ing of those directed at Mr. Eisenhower. 
The General’s friends will call this 
study a “hatchet job.” I would call it 
an “ex parte job” which will take some 
explaining away. Whether it is because 
the President is at the end of his term 
or the press has freed itself of the ma- 
gic of the Eisenhower name or the peo- 
ple no longer need The Hero, Mr. 
Eisenhower is going the way of his pre- 
decessors. Even Mr. Washington did 
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not escape abuse and criticism. What- 
ever we think of the Presidents alive, 
it is only when they are dead that we 
consider them statesmen. 

JosepH F. Menez 


The Cultured Man, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu. 283 pp. World. $3.95. 


[= BOOK appears at a time when 
our country seems headed for a 
cultural reawakening. To some extent 
this may be due to the discovery that 
international barriers erected against our 
touring political leaders can be melted 
away by our great cultural achieve- 
ments. The New York Philharmonic 
succeeded where Vice President Nixon 
failed. Thus this book is timely. 

The bulk of the book consists of 
1,500 questions and answers designed 
to measure one’s position on the scale 
of culture. The rest of the book con- 
sists of a fifty-four page essay on the 
meaning of culture and the cultured 
man. 

In his essay on the cultured man, 
Ashley Montagu maintains that al- 
though in the second half of the 
twentieth century there is more genuine 
culture in the United States than in any 
other country in the Western world 
there are still considerable negative fea- 
tures which throw a shadow over the 
future of American cultural life. He 
notes the vulgarization of the human 
spirit, the insensitiveness to beauty and 
the decline of the humanities in 
America. A civilized man, or for that 
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matter an educated man, is not neces- 
sarily a cultured man. Feeling and 
moral attitudes are as important to the 
cultured man as reason and knowledge, 
Unfortunately, his notion of the cul- 
tured man is so broad that he sees in 
the achievable ideal of the cultured 
man “the greater part of the solution 
to virtually all the problems which at 
present be-devil the world.” 

The 1,500 questions and answers by 
which anyone can test his cultural 
status are impressive, basically factual 
and, at times, extremely amusing. There 
are fifty categories of knowledge con- 
taining thirty questions each, of which 
twenty-five are tests of knowledge and 
five are tests of attitudes. Some of the 
categories included are: classical anti- 
quity, economics, language, art, opera, 
physics, religion, sociology and sex dif- 
ferences. The attitude questions and 
answers reflect generally the liberal posi- 
tion in the United States today. The 
cultured man according to Montagu 
would be anti-McCarthy, pro-World 
Federation, in favor of FEPC, and 
shocked by Little Rock. In addition 
to these attitudes, the cultured man 
doesn’t smoke, sees his dentist once a 
year, believes in artificial insemination, 
thinks that “a husband and wife ought 
to occupy the same bed, a double bed.” 
It isn’t quite fair to single out these 
cultural items. After all, there are 
1,500 of them. But some are amusing, 
other ludicrous. 

Although Dr. Montagu would seem 
to be opposed to the “twenty questions” 
type of culture, his method of measur- 
ing culture is basically a reflection of 
that type of thinking. Most of the 
1,500 questions are factual and remind 
one of the old-style survey course in 
which it was possible to answer 
hundreds of questions about Shake- 
speare without even reading one of his 
plays. It would seem that there are 
more profound tests of the cultured 
man. 
Russet Barta 


The Road to Wigan Pier, by George 
Orwell. 264 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50. 


Gu OrwE Lt has been called “the 
conscience of his generation’ 
among other things, and I once heard 
him called “a twentieth-century Socra- 
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tes.” But, if his hemlock was public in- 
difference to his work during his life- 
time (a popular myth: the prophet in 
his own time), we tend to perpetuate 
the kill by over-adulation. This book, 
the first American edition of a work 
published in England in the late Thir- 
ties, reminds one with trepidation of the 
groaning Melville shelf and the ever- 
growing body of close critical comment 
on minuscule literary facets (“Further 
Notes on Henry James’ Theatrical Ex- 
perience on his Later Novels”). Today, 
one cannot read Huckleberry Finn with- 
out guilt pangs over not having first 
studied that latest Jungian explication. 
One hopes that the same process of 
over-acceptance does not take hold of 
Orwell. 

Wigan Pier is in Lancashire, in the 
North of England. It is an industrial, 
coal-mining district, full of slag heaps, 
grubby little groups of buildings hud- 
dled in the shadow of flame-gushing 
steel mills. A country know to most of 
us only through such movies as The 
Stars Look Down; but Orwell makes it 
all too real. He was commissioned by 
the Left Book Club to do a documen- 
tary study of conditions among the un- 
employed in that district. Orwell deliv- 
ered the manuscript to Victor Gollancz, 
one of the editors of the Club, then left 
for Spain and the Civil War. The re- 
port was not confined exclusively to 
the unemployed, but spread out to those 
who were employed—though still in eco- 
nomic misery. The latter part of the 
book went on to discuss what he felt 
to be wrong with Socialism. 

Although himself a Socialist, Orwell 
maintained a highly individualistic atti- 
tude towards the subject. Gollancz, al- 
though he noted “well over a hundred 
minor passages about which I thought 
I should like to argue with Orwell,” 
published the book with a foreword, 
which was intended to “increase the 
value of the book” (and, incidentally, 
give Gollancz an opportunity to take up 
some of those hundred minor passages). 

The first section of the book, with its 
matter-of-fact relating of the most hor- 
tible conditions is almost reminiscent of 
Swift, but even more of the documen- 
tary film. And, just as in Keep the 
Aspidistra Flying, Orwell clearly saw 
the dehumanizing effects of. poverty. 
But it isin the second section that the 
hint of Swift comes home as Orwell 
describes his own lower middle-class up- 
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bringing and the inculcation of preju- 
dices and feelings of class separateness. 
It is necessary, Orwell feels, for the 
middle class to overcome its feelings of 
guilt, shame and disgust about the lower 
class and the individual Socialist—who 
may be personally repugnant—in order 
to advance the living conditions of the 
working class and to fight Fascism. 
The world has certainly changed 
since 1937. Fascism has been fought. 
The working class conditions have been 
ameliorated, and Socialism, in various 
forms, has been embraced and then re- 
jected by the intellectuals. Why then 
this book? For reasons of historicity? I 
think not. Orwell pointed out that too 
hasty espousal of Socialism would lead 
ultimately to a Fascist reaction. Not the 
storm-trooper brand, but an oily English 
type. Our own reign of terror in the 
early Fifties sounds uneasily like this. 
For as long as the road back to Wigan 
is open, this book is not outdated. 
Eucene McNamara 


Art and Reality, by Joyce Cary. 174 
pp. Harper. $3. 


M« SHOEMAKERS be said to stick to 
their lasts when they discourse on 
the art of making shoes, or only when 
they are actually engaged in the proc- 
ess? Are novelists writing on the art of 
the novel to be regarded as experts, or 
do they qualify as such only when they 
present us with expertly written novels? 

The trouble with this book is that we 
get too little chance to see Cary “at 
work” on the novel and far too much 
of him getting involved in a philosophy 
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of criticism. Cary on “art and reality” 
seems distinctly and uncomfortably out 
of his metier, whereas Cary on the 
“ways of the creative process” (the 
book’s sub-title), more chatty, almost 
deliciously gossipy, is obviously more 
relaxed and yet apparently unwilling to 
stay that way for long. Much of the 
book, then, is pretentious and dull; the 
little that is not is very good Cary. 

This is too bad for several reasons. 
One is that, since this was his last book, 
there will be no opportunity for him to 
change a not very satisfying impression. 
Another is that he was such an excel- 
lent novelist and splendid person that 
his admirers never have wanted him not 
to succeed in any of his undertakings. 
And yet, to say it again, there is no 
earthly reason why a good novelist 
should be a good university lecturer or 
critic. 

The book has a thesis which may be 
summarized as follows. The artist starts 
with experience, that is with some con- 
tact with reality, the meaning of which 
he intuits suddenly and with a sense of 
discovery. The creative process seeks to 
commit that discovery to a form, one 
which will have the sound and look of 
reality but which will not be a slavish 
imitation of it. Because Cary does not 
hold with Croce that intuition and ex- 
pression are the same thing, he next 
concentrates on the problems peculiar to 
expression, such as how to remain-faith- 
ful to the original intuition and yet 
construct a clear and lasting form; how 
to select and evaluate and still appear 
fresh and artless; and, in particular, how 
to resolve the conflict of a “necessary 
technical and conceptual education” 
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(without which one is an amateur) with 
the “power of intuition, of knowing ob- 
jects, of knowing minds, of recognizing 
situations as they are” (without which 
one’s technique would be altogether 
wasted ). 

Between intuition and _ expression, 
then, come exploration and experimenta- 
tion. This is the way of the artist at 
work. Unfortunately, Cary tells us very 
little that is new or interesting or par- 
ticularly well informed about this way. 
And it is here that the book disappoints 
us the most. 

One matter, at least, the reader. will 
appreciate. That is the homey way in 
which Cary occasionally discusses his 
children (for illustrative purposes), his 
interest in modern art and especially his 
analyses of some key scenes in Tolstoi 
and Dostoievski. On such occasions he 
drops the pose of critic-philosopher and 
becomes a technician admiring the tech- 
niques of the masters. This is good table- 
talk from which we can learn much. It 
is certainly better than theory, and only 
a little less good than the novels them- 
selves. 

James G. Murray 


The Dimensions of Robert Frost, by 
Reginald L. Cook. 241 pp. Rine- 
hart. $3.95. 


PP aorasson Cook teaches English lit- 
erature at Middlebury College only 
a few miles down the winding moun- 
tain road from the. cottage at Ripton 
where Robert Frost does a good deal of 
his thinking and writing these days. 
They have known each other for thirty 
years. Thus Professor Cook has had an 
unexcelled opportunity of observing 
Frost in what we will call the milieu 
of the externals of much of his poetry. 
We must call it that rather than Frost’s 
native habitat because his:native habitat 
has become the world. 

The Dimensions of Robert Frost is 
a scholarly study of Frost the poet and 
Frost the man and gives us an intimate 
and vivid picture of him, inside and 
out. I do not suppose there is any book- 
ish man in the country who needs an 
introduction to the poetry of Robert 
Frost but if there is, this is the ideal 
book. It loses none of its charm if one 
happens to be well acquainted with the 
works of Frost or with the poet per- 
sonally. 
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Cook deals with Frost’s natural bent, 
with his theory of poetry, with his de- 
votion to his work, with his technique, 
with his tones of voice and with his 
humor. He draws heavily on personal 
conversations with Frost and for this the 
book gains much of its strength. The 
author also deals with Frost’s position 
in the advance of modern poetry and 
points up the failure of the intellectuals 
to realize that he has achieved sdme- 
thing of a revolution. This volume 
places Frost well beside Eliot and 
Pound. 

There have not been enough books on 
Frost and his. work, which makes this 
one doubly welcome. It is a first-rate 
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book. There will be better ones because 
the measure of our giant will be taken 
only after his death. The present vol- 
ume points out all the dimensions of 
Frost but skimps on some, and there are 
philosophical and theological implica- 
tions in Frost’s poetry that are not thor- 
oughly examined here. The book has, 
however, sound scholarship and sincere 
sympathy. 

Still its chief value must certainly be 
Professor Cook’s conversations with 
Frost and his precise documentations of 
Frost's remarks to him. These will: as- 
sure this book’s place as source material 
for all time. This statement must not be 
taken as depreciating Professor Cook’s 
analysis of Frost’s poetry and his insight 
into it. i een 

For one who has met and talked with 
Frost and observed him sitting in his 








favorite role—the informal teacher in a 
smal! group, going along with the con- 
versation or leading it, illuminating life 
and adding to the collective wisdom of 
man—this book brings the man to life 
in a vivid and satisfying way. Best of 
all, the author has emphasized the wit 
of Frost, his impish humor and his 
“kind of fooling,” as Frost calls it. No 
poet on earth can match it. 
Hersert A. Kenny 


Caligula and Three Other Plays, by 
Albert Camus. Translated by 
Stuart Gilbert. 302 pp. Knopf. 
$5. 


[° IS ENTIRELY reasonable to assume 
that the American publication of 
these plays by Albert Camus will not 
substantially alter the reputation he al- 
ready enjoys in this country. This is 
certainly not to imply that the plays are 
inconsequential to Camus’ central theme 
of the Absurd (on the contrary), but 
only that their presentations and evalua- 
tions some years ago in France had al- 
ready been known to American special- 
ists in French literature and _ theatre. 
State of Seige, for example, was pro- 
duced in 1948, and its American pub- 
lication in 1958 is not apt to displace 
the Parisian opinion of ten ‘years ago 
that it was not altogether a dramatic 
success. Of course it is possible, and 
even quite likely, that many American 
readers will agree with Camus, in his 
“Author’s Preface,” that State of Seige, 
despite its theatrical shortcomings is, of 
all his writings, the one that most re- 
sembles him. 

Although it is always close to folly 
in literary criticism to say “the fact is,” 
the fact seems very much to be that 
Caligula is the main justification in a 
published collection of Camus’ dramatic 
works. If this seems an easy dismissal 
of The Misunderstanding and The Just 
Assassins, then at least some charity 
ought to be extended the reviewer's 
problem of limited space. He can only 
select what is most significant, and that 
is Caligula. 

Caligula was written in 1938 and -re- 
mains today the most effective of Camus’ 
plays. It is indeed a work of tremen- 
dous clarity and force and possesses a 
literary value quite as pertinent to the 
page as to the boards. Further, it marks 
an early and:significant essay into Ca- 
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mus “exploration of the Absurd.” The 
plays Emperor, in exercising the mon- 
strous reversal of ethical and moral val- 
ues within his kingdom, not only reveals 
the hypocrisy of his subjects, but shocks 
them into the “reality” of life’s absurd- 
ity. And yet it is this insistent and irre- 
vocable excess of logic which finally 
becoines the Emperor's undoing. He 
went utterly beyond the absurdity of 
life itself, and was therefore destroyed 
as much by his own hand as by the 
hands of his assassins. Or as Camus 
himself has pointed out, Caligula ac- 
cepted death because he knew that man 
cannot be free at the expense of others. 
Caligula, then, is a drama of the hu- 
man conscience — probably the most 
forceful we have in contemporary lit- 
erature. It is difhcult to think of any 
other modern play that is so concerned 
with what a man truly believes. 

And that, of course, is the essential 
problem of practically everything Camus 
has written—the problem of belief. 
What can man believe? It seems the 
major problem of all significant litera- 
ture since the seventeenth century: 
man’s exile and the yearning for unity. 
Like Eliot’s, it is a searching, a journey 
(whether completed or not) that will 
be attempted again and again; and when 
a man of the skill and stature of Camus 
writes about it, it will become endur- 
ing literature. For Albert Camus, rather 
than the ostensible atheist and _pessi- 
mist that some narrow commentators 
have taken him to be, is a man over- 
whelmingly obsessed with our present 
moral condition. Caligula is part of the 
testament of that profound concern. 

Tuomas P. McDonneLi 


The Musical Life, by Irving Kolo- 
din. 266 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


T= AuTHOR of the articles in this 
book, some of which previously ap- 
peared in The Saturday Review, is one 
of the foremost critics of current musical 
events and of new recordings in the 
United States. The articles deal with 
the areas of the concert hall, the opera, 
with composers and compositions, and 
with people and places identified with 
the world of music. Among the persons 
treated in the last category are such 
greater or lesser luminaries as conduc- 
tors Leopold Stokowski (etched in acid, 
this one) and Sir Thomas Beecham, 
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Arthur Rubinstein, the concert pianist, 
the deceased Richard Tauber, tenor, 
Ginette Nevue, violinist, and Constant 
Lambert, author of an iconoclastic book 
on music in the nineteen-twenties, Mu- 
sic Ho! The. places with which the 
author had personal contact are the 
penthouse apartment of the late George 
Gershwin and the home of the German 
composer, Richard Strauss, at Garmisch, 
Germany. 

It would be tedious and pointless to 
enumerate all of the topics discussed un- 
der other headings. One of the more 
interesting of these deals with the art of 
program making. To prove he can prac- 
tice as well as preach Mr. Kolodin sub- 
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mits some sample programs which I, for 
one, would like to hear realized in per- 
formance. Another is the “true” version 
of what really happened on the occasion 
of Arturo Toscanini’s last radio broad- 
cast concert, an all-Wagner one, on 
April 4, 1954. There have been many 
conflicting reports of this event; Mr. 
Kolodin gives convincing proof that 
“The Old Man” did not black out dur- 
ing the broadcast but was cut off the 
air by over-anxious manipulators in the 
control room who were under the im- 
pression that the venerable conductor 
was about -to collapse. 

There are few if any dull spots in 
this diverting and informative book. 
While for the most part the topics skim 
across the frothy surface of musical jour- 
nalism, a few are of deeper and more 
abiding interest. Among these are one 


on “Mahler, Wagner, and Mozart,” 
which includes a tabular list of four 
generations of conductors stemming 
from Wagner and Liszt, another on un- 
seen’ characters in opera, and still an- 
other on “Ends and Climaxes,” describ- 
ing the ways Wagner achieves the great- 
est dramatic and musical effects in the 
final acts of his operas. 

This book should be relished by all 
lovers of music, professional and non- 
professional alike. 

V. Howarp TALLey 


Selected Poems 1928-1958, by Stan- 
ley Kunitz. 116 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


Aa of reputable poets record 
their commendation of the poet 
Stanley Kunitz on the book jacket of 
this collection. It might be better for 
the reader to go to the poetry itself with- 
out this detour. 

In an “Author’s Note,” the poet ex- 
plains that well over a third of these 
poems have not previously appeared in 
book form. He has arranged them, he 
writes, in groups “that bear some rel- 
evance to the arguments” that have pre- 
occupied him since he began to write. 

Since this is a comparatively large 
collection—it contains more than seven- 
ty-five poems—these arguments of the 
poet shape a certain bulk in the mind 
of the reader. What are the arguments? 
The sectional titles are pithy: “The Ser- 
pent’s Word,” “The Terrible Thresh- 
old,” “Prince of Counterfeits,” “A 
World to Lose,” “The Coat Without 
Seam.” And the arguments are not less 
So. 

If the poet can write of himself in 
the first section as “lucky in my bed/ 
and loved,” he never controverts this 
thesis at any later time. But—despite 
this felicity—he finds around him and 
in him the anxiety of bitter times. He 
does not succumb to the sickness with- 
out, the inroads of decay, but he com- 
municates the “mortal pang.” 

What the deep heart means, 

Its message of the big, rouad, childish 

hand, bs 

Its wonder, its simple lonely cry, 

The bloodied envelope addressed to you, 

Is history, that wide and mortal pang. 


The inner sight reveals much that is 
rotten, perishable, perishing. This is re- 
corded in a highly controlled outer form. 
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A sense of balance, a strictness of struc- 
ture, suggests the classical imprint. But 
a re-viewing of the poems, a re-viewing 
of each poem as poem, modifies the first 
impression. The control of feeling and 
style is not less evident, but the “ara- 
besques of words and ideas” sign the 
work as new baroque, rather than clas- 
sical. Consider this description of violets 
from “Approach to Autumn”: 

The early violets we saw together 

Lifting their delicate swift heads 


As if to dip them in the water, now wither, 
Arching no more like thoroughbreds . . . 


or these lines from “As Flowers Are”: 


Your lazy tongue that makes me think of 
bells 
And soft Mediterranean afternoons 
(as flowers shoot stars) rings out its heaven 
changes 

Till souls and gods pick clover in your lines 

And what I carry through the giant grass 

Mocks the profession of the comic ants. 

There are no cliches in this large col- 
lection. There are examples of ripe lan- 
guage; pungency; irony, under-cutting; 
wisdom: of the cutting down of old 
trees, “with each elm a century went 
down . . .”; of pain, “the thing that eats 
the heart is mostly heart . . .”; of youth 
and age, “I dreamed that I was old... 
[and] I wept with bitter longing, not/ 
Remembering how in my youth I cried.” 

In totality the book has the weight of 
its argument upon it, a heavy weight. 
The single poem read and savored, the 
well-cut couplets of “Benediction,” the 
low-pitched tone of “The Dark and the 
Fair,” will be an experience in balance— 
precariousness caught and fixed in many- 
faceted clarity. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Poets of Today, V, selected and edit- 
ed by John Hall Wheelock. 191 
pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


| ters VOLUMES of verse are not readily 
obtainable in bookshops or even li- 
braries is not news to the person who 
loves poetry. The entity of the reader, 
that private specialized person who 
wants to be challenged, changed, even 
recreated by what he reads has been 
replaced by the “reading public,” whose 
every taste can be predicted and catered 
to and who is determining to a great 
extent what the writer writes, what the 
publisher brings out and what our dis- 
appearing reader has to reject. This is 
the least attractive and most immediate 
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aspect presented by the Poets of Today 
series, edited by John Hall Wheelock. 
Mr. Wheelock’s introductory essay, “On 
a Certain Resistance,” deals perceptive- 
ly if unexcitingly with the functions of 
the scientist and the poet, and with the 
natural and imposed resistance of the 
mind to what the poet says. The poet 
himself shares these resistances and, 
writes Mr. Wheelock, must overcome 
them in himself before he can con- 
front them in the reader. Mr. Wheel- 
ock’s remarks on Yeats’ “Sailing to By- 
zantium” are wise but cold and I react- 
ed unfavorably to the inclusion in his 
introduction of critical remarks about 
their own work by the authors of these 
poems. 

O. B. Hardison, Jr.'s poetry reads 
very well and he has a sure feeling for 
the forms of poetry. He is a poet whose 
resolutions can be good, as in “Leibniz: 
To His Coy Mistress” C“Of all the 
worlds that may exist/ This is the only 
one that must . . .”) or can lead him 
into the too pat statement where emo- 
tion weakens into sentimentality, as in 
“Elegy for a Suicide.” I liked very much 
his “Freiheit in der Erscheinung, The 
New Prosperity,” where commerce 
turns us into brutes who live “. . . in 
savage tribes and curse our stars/ From 
infinite jungles of corroding cars.” 
Among those poems which concern reli- 
gious subjects I liked best the “Nativ- 
ity.” (“The numbers of the seasons can- 
not change,/ Only the mind grows 
strange.” )) There are many lovely things 
in the poems of Italian origin, but here 
Mr. Hardison’s penchant for philosophy 
defeats him, I think. Value appears not 
in reflection alone but in action and the 
action is missing. 

Kenneth Pitchford is at home with 
many forms and differing elements. He 
can achieve in some of his poems that 
starkness and stillness which reminded 
me of the painting of Edward Hopper. 
It is only when his metrical arrange- 
ments seem stubbornly awkward and he 
uses such portmanteau words as “can- 
delaborate” and “heartquake” that I 
wonder why some saving embarrassment 
did not come to his rescue and force 
better descriptive solutions for evoking 
lighted rooms and shaken emotions. The 
latter expression is one of the few 
things to mar his “Leviathan,” wherein 
he compares those two denizens of the 
whale Jonah and Ahab, who “. . . . lay 


unformed where fear and courage join.” 


I turn over the page to Mrs. Pritch- 
ard’s work and significantly the first 
word of her poem is “Thousands. . . .” 
That number recurs too often in the 
work of these poets. High numbers have 
no magical and/or poetic meaning. 
Back to Auden’s one to twenty-four, 
But then, move a few pages forward to 
“To the Land of My Inquiry,” where 
the girl at ten is dressed too early. “Un- 
der the deep down, all the around 
ground drew/ something was stalking, 
something walking new./ But I was 
dressed too early. Flower clear/ a proph- 
et breathed authentic fire and blew/ 
his nearly trumpet. There was not time 
to hear.” This use of the adverb in its 
triple context of child, flower and instru- 
ment is right, but Mrs. Pritchard un- 
nerves me when she writes “. . . the 
mildly sun.” I liked her “That Which 
Makes the Sun,” “Do You Remember,” 
“Some Kind of Giant,” “Portrait” and 
“That Cool Delight.” I think Mrs. 
Pritchard is at her best when she does 
not try for a form which allows the 
reader to miss lines because of their 
placing and when she can forget the as 
yet unassimilated fact of her femininity. 

Finvota Drury 


Frontiers in Science, by Edward 
Hutchings, Jr. 362 pp. Basic 
Books. $6. 


7= NON-SCIENTIST faces two great 
problems when attempting to under- 
stand science. One has to do with the 
learning of a vast amount of factual 
material discovered by scientific re- 
search, material that is rapidly expand- 
ing in scope and depth. The other prob- 
lem is posed by the need to appreciate 
the method and the spirit of science. A 
book such as the present one is helpful 
for both tasks. It consists of thirty-five 
essays on science, all written by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
each introduced by a special survey of 
the field. The first part is devoted to the 
biological sciences. This reviewer en- 
joyed most the article by R. W. Sperry 
on “Brain Mechanism in Behavior.” 
Here we are treated to a fascinating de- 
scription of recent researches into the 
structure and behavior of animal and hu- 
man brains. This part closes with two es- 
says, appropriately entitled “Forecasting 
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the l‘uture,” by Sir Charles Darwin, a 
note:! theoretical physicist and grandson 
of te Darwin, and “Forecasting the 
Future?” by Fred Hoyle, well known 
astrophysicist. Both discuss the future 
population problem of the earth. Our 
present rate of population growth is 
quite fantastic. If sustained for a thou- 
sand years there will be only one square 
yard of surface area of the earth for 
each human being then alive. Sir 
Charles is very gloomy about this pros- 
pect, while Hoyle believes that volun- 
tary limitations will in fact be able to 
avert such a catastrophe. The growth of 
population is a serious problem already 
in almost every country of the world. 
The second part of the book gives us 
a review of recent progress in the phys- 
ical sciences. Most interesting here are 
“The Inhabitants of Mars,” by F. Salis- 
bury, and “Birth and Death of a Star,” 
by A. Sandage. Salisbury examines the 
evidence of vegetative life on Mars. This 
evidence consists chiefly of observed sea- 
sonal variations of the color of large 
areas of the planet, along with other in- 
direct indications. It is almost certain 
that much of Mars is covered by plants 
of a type not known on earth, and other 
forms of life are also quite likely. “Birth 
and Death of a Star” traces the history 


of the sun from its formation, through 
its expected eruption some six billion 
years from now on to its final collapse, 
according to the most recent astrophys- 
ical findings. 

The last section of the book deals 
with science and society. The only real- 
ly noteworthy piece is by R. Feynman 
on “The Relation of Science and Reli- 
gion.” Professor Feynman, a well known 
theoretical physicist, takes a dispassion- 
ate look at this complex problem. Why 
is it, he asks, that so many people, on 
being immersed in science, cease to be- 
lieve in the God of their fathers? He 
attributes the chief reason to a basic dif- 
ference between science and religion. 
Science cultivates the controlled and sys- 
tematic use of doubt, while religion de- 
pends on unquestioning certainty, faith. 
The exposition of this old problem is 
well done, with great frankness, charity 
and humility. It is clear from much of 
the essay, however, that the real difh- 
culty is quite otherwise. It is much more 
a matter of the religious community 
having lost its dynamism. 

Most of the essays in this book are 
adapted from semi-popular lectures with 
the result that some are not as thought- 
ful or concise as they might be. 

Cuartes M. HerzFetp 
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Mention My Name in Mombasa, by 
Maureen and William McGivern. 
312 pp. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


UY so P. McGivern, author of 
such thrillers as Night Extra, The 
Seven File, Big Heat and Margin of 
Terror has earned himself a reputation 
as one of the best writers in the detec- 
tive business. In Mention My Name in 
Mombasa, he collaborates with his wife, 
Maureen Daly, author of Seventeenth 
Summer, in a different literary genre— 
the family travelogue. 

With their two children, Megan, sev- 
en, and Patrick, five, the McGiverns 
embarked at La Guardia Airport on 
New Year’s Eve for a two years’ tour of 
Europe and Africa. As the reader fol- 
lows the family on their leisurely jaunt, 
he cannot help reflecting that the re- 
wards of writing are not so bad. How 
many quite young men with a wife and 
two children could afford such a pro- 
longed sabbatical? 

Without pretending to be experts, Bill 
and Maureen McGivern present an hon- 
est and unbiased picture of the people 
they met and the places they saw. The 
family spent a frigid winter in Spain, 
in what was optimistically described as 
a winter resort. They enjoyed the lux- 
ury of the Canary Islands, but were 
appalled at the poverty of people living 
in caves along the sea shore. In Ireland, 
they visited relatives they had never 
seen before and marvelled at the long 
lines of patrons waiting to get into the 
movies every night. In a bar on Dub- 
lin’s O’Connell Street, they listened to 
young Irishmen avidly discussing Amer- 
ican westerns and agreed with the bar- 
tender who commented, “That’s our 
trouble, don’t you see? They’ve got no 
lives of their own. . . . They'd be bet- 
ter off getting drunk and making love 
to a pretty girl by moon light instead of 
dreaming about it in the cinemas.” 

Perhaps because the locale is less 
familiar, the African part of the jour- 
ney supplies the most interesting ma- 
terial in the book. In Casablanca, the 
McGiverns reacted with conventional 
tourist wonder at the sharp living and 
economic contrasts typical of the Arab 
world—“a beggar hunched in the shade, 
palm outstretched for alms; chilled mar- 
tinis in the pinnacled cocktail lounge of 
the Hotel Marhaba; a donkey braying 
in the streets, passed by a sports car of 
golfers on the way to the course at 
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Fedala; shabby Arab boys begging for 
a chance to shine shoes; La Mer, the 
chic French restaurant on the beach 
with waves crashing below the terrace 
and a menu in four pages.” 

Mention My Name in Mombasa is 
apparently an effort to share an enchant- 
ing journey by means of an intimate, 
personal, day-by-day account. The book 
is, however, curiously cautious and im- 
personal. One never can quite visualize 
Maureen and Bill and the two children. 
For all the colorful places they visited, 
the action is a little monotonous. One 
would expect that this promising ma- 
terial would be well within the literary 
ability of Bill McGivern, but perhaps 
the objectivity of the rough-tough crime 
novel is poor preparation for writing an 
intimate travel diary. Perhaps Maureen 
makes a better wife than a literary col- 
laborator. At any rate, this reviewer 
hopes that Bill McGivern will stay 
home in Manhattan now and concen- 
trate on another Big Heat. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


Temporal and Eternal, by Charles 
Peguy. Translated by Alexander 
Dru. 159 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


(CU mantzs Prcuy, the distinguished 
essayist and poet, who died in the 
trenches during World War I, was one 
of France’s most promising young 
Catholic intellectuals. His thought has 
had a marked influence on present-day 
French Catholicism. Unfortunately, 
few of his works have been available 
in English translations. Now Alexander 
Dru, who has already published an 
admirable biography of Peguy in Eng- 
lish, has begun a translation of Peguy’s 
political and historical writings. 

The present volume, entitled, Tem- 
poral and Eternal, contains two of 
Peguy’s longer essays, Notre Jeunesse 
and Clio I. These two essays constitute 
the core of Peguy’s thought. The title 
given the work by the translator is 
intriguing since the two essays develop 
Peguy’s theme of la mystique and la 
politique, the relation between the 
eternal and the temporal, between 
Christianity and the modern world. 

The first essay, Notre Jeunesse, was 
published in 1910 and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the Dreyfus Affair. Peguy 
wished to fuse the eternal Republican 
mystique with the eternal Christian 
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mystique. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century both the Republican and 
the Christian mystiques were corrupted 
by becoming temporal or politique. If 
the Republic had abandoned its anti- 
clerical and anti-Christian overtones 
and if the Church had ended its close 
alliance with monarchism and authori- 
tarianism, neither would have lost its 
mystique. For Peguy the decisive event 
of modern French history was the Drey- 
fus Affair. A pure mystique could have 
been formed but was not. Both the state 
and the Church were corrupted by tem- 
poral rather than eternal ends. 

In Clio I, which was published post- 
humously in 1955, Peguy addresses the 
goddess of history, Clio. He examines 
the spreading secularization, especially 
within the Church. He concludes that 
this secularization has corrupted the 
mystique of the Church and he attri- 
butes it to the political attitude of the 
clergy. 

Peguy’s influence is evident in con- 
temporary French Catholicism which 
has at last abandoned the nineteenth- 
century political tradition. Georges Ber- 
nanos, Emmanuel Mounier and the 
M.R.P. are the heirs of Charles Peguy. 

Peguy’s involved prose style is difh- 
cult to translate. Fortunately, the trans- 
lator has rendered an English version 


which is clear but keeps Peguy’s 
nuances. From this excellent transla- 
tion the tortured magnificence of 


Peguy’s thought can be read with profit 
today. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


Listening Point, by Sigurd F. Olson, 
242 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


= OF THE marks of a great book 
is that it keeps being written over 
and over by writers of less stature than 
the original author. Listening Point ig 
Sigurd F. Olson’s version of Walden, 

The book takes its title from the site 
of Olson’s weekend retreat, a woodsy 
point on a lake at the edge of the Que. 
tico-Superior wilderness. There, Olson 
goes to get away from it all in a genu- 
ine pioneer log cabin hauled from its 
original location over the freshly bull- 
dozed road and reassembled. There, he 
takes the reader to watch a soaring 
hawk, listen to the sound of rain or 
marvel at the midwinter spawning of 
the eelpout, in chapters that mix facts 
and philosophizing. 

Although some of the latter is rather 
commonplace, the book has its virtues. 
Olson, a biologist and distinguished con- 
servationist, writes warmly on _ beloved 
themes in a simple but effective style 
that evokes awareness of the great North 
Woods and its beauties. This mood is 
heightened by the crisp illustrations of 
Francis Lee Jaques, a master at depict- 
ing the wild in bold black and white. 

Although I read part of the book in a 
tent with the wild trying to buzz in 
through the netting, | was caught up 
in Olson’s contention that every man 
needs his “listening point,” a_ place 
where he can escape briefly from the 
world of concrete and television. 

“In wildness is the preservation of 
the world,” says Olson, quoting Tho- 
reau, but without Thoreau’s puritanical 
obsession with simplicity. Olson accepts 
civilization and its fruits—just so he can 
escape from them occasionally. 

“The fact that relatively few have 
any intimate physical contact’ with un- 
developed country is unimportant,” Ol- 
son writes. “The very existence of such 
areas affects those who see only its 
fringes or are aware that it exists at all. 
So ingrained in our consciousness, so 
intuitive is this reaction that even a sug- 
gestion of wilderness adds richness and 
color to experience.” 

No set-back-the-calendar fanatic, Ol- 
son is a man at home in urban surround- 
ings and in touch with public affairs. 
But he also strikes you as the type 
who'd make an ideal companion on a 
canoe trip. 


Ricuarp P. Frispie 
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jee you ask an author a simple 
question you are very apt to get a 
complex answer. William B. Ready, 
whose first novel, The Poor Hater, is 
being published this month by Regnery 
(and, while this is a first novel it should 
be noted that Mr. Ready’s short stories 
have for years lent distinction to many 
of our best national periodicals) prom- 
ised to tell me something of the back- 
ground of his new book but did so—as 
you will see—only eventually, and grad- 
ually, taking his grand time about it, but 
in a manner which would charm the 
eyes off a Munster ox Cif there be such 
to charm): 

“You have to dig deep to soar high 
in art of any form,” writes Mr. Ready. 
“The genesis of my novel The Poor 
Hater was deep and long enough, down 
to my very beginning as a man, as are 
all good stories . . . it is only by regard- 
ing ourselves that we can ever make 
good art. The artist is Narcissus to the 
heels, and never forget that, whatever 
he may say or think. Some of the finest 
fiction in the world is the stories that 
artists tell about the way they compose, 
half believing it themselves; they never 
tell the truth about it, anymore than 
men ever do about their love-making. 
The only qualities or people that an 
artist can care about are those like his 
own. So all an Irish writer can ever see 
to write about is himself. Read the poem 
by William Yeats, “An Irish Airman 
Foresees His Death’—he says it better 
than any of us, and what did Yeats ever 
write about, barring Irish, and wild 
swans, and swamis? 

“It is not just the Irish who are like 
this. Do not ever think that for a mo- 
ment! Whenever a writer of any nation 
takes his eye off himself, he flubs. 

“Hemingway's Lady Rhett is as false 
a creature as Greene’s quiet American, 
or cruel Waugh’s Connollys. Kipling’s 
Kim is great art because Kim is really 
an English public schoolboy out on a 
lark in a loincloth. When did Tchekhov, 
Maupassant, Joyce, Ibsen ever stop look- 
ing at themselves, and isn’t Shakespeare 
talking to himself all the time? 


Ocroper-NovemsBer, 1958 
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“The only sort of foreign people that 
writers can conjure up are characters 
like Charley Chan or Fumanchu. No 
American writer has ever come near to 
creating an Englishman any more than 
Trollope could create a Virginian. No 
hedonist can ever write well about a 
hermit or a coward about brave men. 
Men, women can understand, and vice 
versa because man is for woman made 
and she is part of himself, but the only 
women that he can see are of his ilk, 
else they become Little Nells or Scarlett 
O’Hara’s. 

“The same goes for painters and 
again, the deeper the artist delves the 
higher he soars. Rembrandt's Night 
Watch could be the Shriners or the 
Fourth Degree Knights having their pic- 
ture taken, it is that universal. 

“It is by going so deep down within 
that artists show the world without, as 
Flaubert did in Madame Bovary, Shake- 


The Immaculate Heart Trio at a recording session at Capitol Records’ studios in Holly- 


speare in Macbeth, Tolstoy in War and 
Peace and Frank O’Connor in his Cona- 
emara story Uprooted, and believe me, 
O’Connor on his day belongs up there, 
with the eagles. There is a lot of room 
up there; there always will be. 

“So to come back to my novel, The 
Poor Hater. I delved long enough and 
I wrote it three times. It started off as a 
dissertation on Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
one of the Founding Fathers of Can- 
ada. Thomas D’Arcy McGee and Am- 
brose O’Higgins are two Irishmen who 
deserve to have their story told and no- 
body has ever heard of them. I would 
like to do for Don Ambrosio what I have 
done for D’Arcy when I am through 
with him. The longer I worked on D’Ar- 
cy, the more I longed to free him from 
the footnotes of dissertations. | wanted 
to turn from fact to fiction, to really tell 
the tale about him, and so | did. In life 
D’Arcy was called Darky; I called my 
novel hero Parky, gave him the generic 
Irish cognomen of O'Leary, knocked the 
O off it and there in the pages of my 
novel arose Park Leary who looked like 
Darky; talked like him, but could go 
anywhere and do anything whether it 
had happened yet or not.” 


(Continued on page 77) 


wood. Their first album for Capitol, recently released, is a performance of Schubert’s Trio 
No. 2 in E Flat Major, Opus 100. The three Sisters—who are also blood sisters—are 
Sister M. Denis, violinist; Sister M. Mark, pianist; and Sister M. Anthony, cellist. They 
are members of the Order of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


N= sincE the days of the Spanish 
Civil War have articulate Cath- 
olics found a subject to worry so thor- 
oughly as the alleged lack of Catholic 
intellectuals. The controversy has been 
going on for months now and shows no 
sign of a let-up (or let-down, if you 
prefer). By now almost every Catholic 
writer and speaker who can entice an 
audience of more than two has deliv- 
ered himself of profound thoughts and 
some are going around for the second 
and the third outburst. 

It seems a long, long time ago, but if 
my failing memory is to be trusted, 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis started it 
all. I would guess that even he was sur- 
prised by the subsequent uproar. As if 
standing on tip-toe with speech in hand 
eagerly waiting their cue, disputants 
from all over the land began to take 
sides. The roster of participants on 
either side or all sides featured such stars 
as Father Robert Gannon, S.J.; Father 
John Cavanaugh, C.S.C.; Father Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J.; Joseph (somehow 
“Joe” isn’t sufhciently dignified in this 
line-up) Breig, in addition to many 
priests and sisters, almost all Catholic 
newspaper and magazine editors who 
either felt a strong need to unburden 
themselves or had space to fill, and a 
wide variety of crack-pots, opinion- 
moulders, apple-knockers, scholars, sore- 
heads, alumni of apostolic movements 
and warm bodies. 

If all the breath expanded on this 
controversy could have been carefully 
preserved and bottled, we might have 
had enough power to send an entire 
state—Arkansas, for example—to outer 
space. And yet, may I suggest with 
characteristic humility that despite the 
exhaustive and exhausting concentration 
by one and all, some important aspects 
remain undiscussed? I now proceed to 
discuss them. 

In my optimistic fashion, I had hoped 
that we American Catholics were be- 
ginning to achieve that level of self- 
confidence and maturity which would 
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not only allow but would encourage 
criticism. Naive me, I had assumed we 
had long discarded the comfort-to-the- 
enemy theory which was understandable 
in the days of our oppressed minority 
status —although I believe the record 
shows we were far less sensitive about 
public bickering sixty years ago—but ill 
becomes us in 1958. The fact is, how- 
ever, that speakers and writers on this 
subject all too frequently were attacked 
because they dared to criticize fellow 
Catholics and all too often scant atten- 
tion is given to the question of whether 
or not their criticisms were justified. 

Unless I misread the portents, it 
seems to be getting harder, rather than 
easier as you would think, for a mav- 
erick to have his say without being 
soundly whacked. We are becoming so 
sensitive, so polite and so “charitable” 
that even some of the strong-jawed con- 
troversialists of yesterday are giving 
every appearance of growing soft. 

For a vigorous intellectual life I vote 
for more rather than less controversy, 
more rather than less vigor. At the same 
time, let’s have an end to the petty 
practice of informal excommunication 
which certain of our brethren seem to 
find even more fascinating than hula- 
hoops. I submit that the Pope and the 
bishops are perfectly capable of han- 
dling these matters when the necessity 
arises and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, have never sought the assistance 
of grey-lady helpers who, if they must 
be busy doing something, might better 
return to trapping lightning bugs. Those 
who violently react to the slightest pub- 
lic criticism of Catholic life betray a 
lack of confidence in the vitality of the 
Church in America which is as inex- 
plicable as it is depressing. The Church 
is not going to collapse, contrary to the 
fears of these faint-hearted, because of 
huffing and puffing by individuals 
famed or unknown. Remember the 
words of Cardinal Stritch: “It’s all our 
Church, the Church of the people as 


well as my Church. Constructive crit- 







icism, even if it is a little destructive 


at times, is not anti-clericalism. A grow. 
ing impatience with us by some young 
intellectuals is not bad; in fact, it can 
be good.” 

What is needed most, of course, is 
a true perspective and if American lay 
Catholics lack this perspective, it’s time 
they grew up. I doubt that it is neces. 
sary for every critic of Catholic life to 
preface his criticisms with a detailed 
plug for all of our positive accomplish- 
ments. Speakers and writers should be 
able to assume that their listeners and 
readers are aware of these achievements, 
If such an assumption is unwarranted, 
then we need to do a better public re- 
lations (I wish there were a less odious 
word) job. You simply can’t have it 
both ways: either American Catholics 
know and appreciate the achievements 
of their Church and realize that peri- 
pheral criticism in no way detracts from 
the main body of these achievements or 
they are so uninformed and so little 
committed that the slightest ill wind 
will scandalize them. 

As for the worry that non-Catholics 
(we need a better word here, too, but 
I haven’t found it) will misconstrue our 
breast-beating, we may as well become 
reconciled to the fact that the equiva- 
lents of Paul Blanshard, Bishop Oxnam 
and whoever else decides to make a big 
man of himself between the time this 
column is being written and when it 
reaches you, will always be with us. The 
sooner we convince fair-minded non- 
Catholics that we distinguish between 
what we hold to be the natural and the 
supernatural in the Church, that we 
can be critical of ourselves and our in- 
stitutions and yet never in the slightest 
question the fundamentals of our faith, 
that we wholeheartedly reject the atti- 
tude of smugness we have been accused 
of, the less harm anti-Catholic bigots 
can do us and the less commotion will 
be caused by our spoutings-off — even 
when reported by Time. 

After many months of discussion, we 
still seem far away from a decision as 
to whether we are forward or backward 
in the quest for our very own intellec- 
tuals. Might it not be time for that dis 
pute to be laid to rest and time to take 
up what is to my mind the much more 
important question of the general level 
of American Catholic intellectual life? 
If we could concentrate on raising this 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Part of a Long Story, by Agnes Boul- 
ton. 331 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


|x rHE fall of 1917, Agnes Boulton, 
then a pulp-fiction writer, first met 
Eugene O’Neill, a brooding young play- 
wright, in the back room of a Green- 
wich Village saloon. She found herself 
drawn to him; he likewise was attracted 
to her. Both of them were perhaps some- 
what over-eager for companionship, each 
having experienced an unsuccessful 
marriage. Their “art,” which alienated 
them from society, or so they believed, 
drew them together. Within a few 
months they were declaring their love 
for one another, and in the spring of 
1918 they married. 

Part of a Long Story is Agnes Boul- 
ton’s version of that marriage, a relation- 
ship that terminated in divorce in 1928. 
Her part of the long story focuses on 
the first two years they were together. 
That she loved him at the time seems 
obvious, although she can hardly be 
considered his Muse. Possibly in some 
small way she may have helped him 
overcome the habit of drink and his in- 
clination to vagrancy, but she appar- 
ently lacked interest in the theater—the 
core of O’Neill’s life. 

When it came to the writing of his 
plays, she relates, he had a will of iron. 
She tells how he would periodically flee 
with her to Provincetown to plunge 
himself into his work: that once he set 
himself a daily schedule, he kept to it 
until a play was finished. Accordingly, 
despite his unflagging Bohemianism 
during these early years of poverty, he 
still wrote such great plays as Anna 
Christie, Beyond the Horizon and Em- 
peror Jones. 

An extremely capable writer herself, 
Agnes Boulton has been able to record 
moods and mannerisms, sensations and 
situations that shed light on the self- 
tortured genius of the American theater. 
Her volume contains a mass of fascinat- 
ing personal material never revealed be- 
fore. Grist for all O’Neill’s future biog- 
raphers will be found among the many 
rather insignificant details of how he 
loved to walk, to swim, to exercise with 
dumbells, among the more revealing 
facts concerning his reading of Nietzsche 
and his frequent recitations of “The 
Hound of Heaven.” 


Ocroser-Novemser, 1958 






What made him tick? “It’s a fascinat- 
ing thing to try to find out,” maintains 
Agnes Boulton, who probably knew him 
better than anyone else. Not only was 
he “striving for some perfection in his 
own life,” she notes, but “he was haunt- 
ed by the God whom he had discarded”; 
and as a consequence, though enam- 
oured of his own lugubrious conception 
of life, to him existence was an almost 
meaningless tragedy. 

Grorce A. Crevasco 


And Did He Stop and Speak to You? 
by G. B. Stern. 202 pp. Henry 
Regnery. $3.75. 


“H ERO-worsHIP,” says G. B. Stern, 
“unlike fairy-tale endings, will 
never have a door slammed in its face; 
and if real life does not oblige for a mo- 
ment with a live hero, biographies will 
supply him.” The author has done pre- 
cisely this, and given us in her book a 
unique gathering of pen sketches of 
friends she has known—distinguished 
persons, all of them—in literary, politic- 
al or religious worlds. To ten of these 
she devotes an entire chapter, and nu- 
merous others she presents quite casual- 
ly in brief encounters throughout the 
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Eugene O’Neill and Agnes Boulton in 1927: ‘Haunted by the God he had discarded” 


book. And in doing so we are glad that 
she has not taken too literally the words 
which she quotes from the unspoken 
code of the Royal Society of Biograph- 
ers, namely, “Never lapse into auto- 
biography; you, as a personal you, do 
not exist,” for it is half the delight of 
this fascinating book that G. B. Stern 
herself is so personally a part of it. Hers 
is a fine genius for friendship; so, too, 
is her gift for evocation of presence, as 
in these brilliant sketches her friends so 
miraculously come alive. And so we 
meet Sir Max Beerbohm, John Bet- 
jeman, Sheila Kaye-Smith, the Lunts, 
David Lloyd George, Pamela Frankau, 
R. C. Sheriff, Somerset Maugham, and 
Monsignor Ronald Knox in an unfor- 
gettable manner, for Miss Stern pene- 
trates surfaces swiftly and directs her in- 
sight toward the depths which make 
that particular person uniquely what he 
is. Most frequently it is by the relation 
of some quite simple incident that she 
casts the illumination. 

There is the instance—which no re- 
viewer will fail to cite—of Monsignor 
Knox spontaneously giving his blessing 
to a dachshund that, stowed away in 
her friend’s car, “lifted a yard-long ador- 
ing nose toward him.” Or her naive 
question to Max Beerbohm on their first 
meeting, “Have you ever learnt how to 
draw?” to which he genially replied that 
had he done so, he probably would have 
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drawn a great deal better than he had. 
And her telling of R. C. Sheriff's lec- 
turing for the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, where, though according to im- 
memorial habit one “gives a paper,” and 
never speaks extempore, she later dis- 
covered that the manuscript which he 
had laid in front of him and from time 
to time consulted, was an old seed cata- 
logue. 

She is especially adept at establishing 
a “spirit of place,” whether she is tell- 
ing of the Midnight Mass she attended 
during the war in the little church built 
by Penrose and Sheila Kaye-Smith, “sur- 
rounded by dim, root-smelling Sussex 
fields,” when the German prisoners (lo- 
cally interned) crowded the aisles and 
sang Adeste Fidelis and Stille Nacht as 
though they were at home, as indeed 
they were that night, or describing her 
search, in company with Ronald Knox, 
for the grave of Baron von Hugel, 
which they came upon not in the state- 
ly abbey church, but in the simple un- 
pretentious cemetery at Downside. And 
one must not miss her visit at Ten 
Chimneys, home of the Lunts at Gene- 
see, Wisconsin. 

Not the least feature of interest in 
the book is the author’s frequent refer- 
ence to and quotation from the works 
of the writer or artist she is describing; 
and she quotes as well, aptly and charm- 
ingly, from her own “rag-bag of mem- 
ories.” And whether one is given to 
hero-worship or not, he will be at once 
fascinated by these wonderful sketches 
and, with Miss Stern, will again “see 
Shelley plain.” The book is completed 
by an accurate and comprehensive in- 
dex. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


Our Friend James Joyce, by Mary 
and Padraic Colum. 239 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4. 


H cee READABLE and charmingly 
personal, Our Friend James Joyce 
must, at the same time, be one of the 
major disappointments of the year. 
Eagerly awaited by admirers of the great 
Irish novelist, the Colums’ slight col- 
lection of reminiscences adds little of 
major importance to the vast body of 
Joyceana which has accumulated over 
the past several decades. The death of 
Mary Colum last year, before the book 
was whipped into final shape, undoubt- 
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edly affected seriously the present vol- 
ume since her critical acumen would 
have done much to unify and shape 
what now emerges as a loose, rambling, 
rather formless series of essays, with 
much of the material already familiar 
through its inclusion in earlier works. 

There is a rough division of the text 
into two sections: the first centering 
about Dublin during the years between 
Joyce’s University College period and 
his final departure from the Irish scene; 
and the second devoted to the Paris 
years of the twenties and thirties. While 
providing less new information than the 
other, the Dublin section, largely writ- 
ten by Padraic since Mary did not know 
Joyce well at that time, is the more in- 
teresting with its portraits of the arro- 
gant Joyce, the author of “The Day of 
the Rabblement” strolling the Dublin 
streets, arguing, defending his theories 
of literature, singing Irish ballads, tak- 
ing part in amateur theatricals and ab- 
sorbing the life of the city he was to 
immortalize in Ulysses. There is an in- 
teresting identification of the Haines of 
the Martello Tower episode in Ulysses 
with the young Anglo-Irish landowner, 
violently pro-Irish, Dermott Trench; 
and some possibly new suggestions of 
the influence of Goldsmith and Swift on 
Joyce’s writings. 

The Paris section is far less satisfac- 
tory. What is of some importance from 
the biographical viewpoint is the revela- 
tion of Joyce’s relationship with his wife 
and family as highly unsatisfactory. In 
a series of essays, the Colums show us 





James Joyce: Dublin and Paris 


a side of Joyce not revealed, for exam- 
ple, in Gorman’s biography. The novel. 
ist comes through to us as neither satis. 
factory father nor son. His handling of 
the insanity of his daughter Lucia, for 
example, betrays an almost unbelievable 
callousness and failure to accept the 
responsibilities of parenthood; and his 
treatment of his father, that rafhish yet 
not unattractive “praiser of his own 
past,” John Stanislaus Joyce, was so 
cold that Joyce himself was forced to 
acknowledge it in those poignant lines 
from “Ecce Puer”: “O, father forsaken/ 
Forgive your son.” 

Other portions of the Paris section dis- 
cuss the writing of Finnegan’s Wake, 
Joyce’s inability to hold on to money, 
his strange belief in the talents of that 
second-rate tenor John Sullivan, his van- 
ity, his childish strictures against the 
Catholic Church, his delight in food 
and wine, and his interest in the trovu- 
bles and problems of his friends—an in- 
terest which unfortunately did not ex- 
tend to those of his own family. And 
all this makes fascinating reading. Lov- 
ers of Joyce will devour it all with relish; 
but, to repeat, the reader who looks for 
new information will be bitterly disap- 
pointed. For that we must wait, one 
fears, for the forthcoming biography by 
Professor Ellman. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Petrarch at Vaucluse, Letters in 
Verse and Prose. Translated by 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 215 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. 
$7.50. 


J= FIFTY letters of Petrarch which 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins has collected 
and translated increase one’s awareness 
of the wide range of the interests of this 
great Christian humanist. Written be 
tween 1338 and 1353, during Petrarch’s 
various sojourns at Vaucluse, his “valley 
enclosed,” they reflect his love of soli- 
tude; his genuine piety, at odds with 
the splendors and the speciousness of 
the papal court at nearby Avignon; his 
patriotism, particularly his love of Rome; 
his wide friendships, not only with car 
dinals and kings but with men of less 
renown; his delight in the classics; his 
pride in his own learning and skill as 
a writer—a pride that escapes arrogance 
by its very simplicity. 

As examples of Renaissance epistolary 
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art they are unparalleled, for Petrarch, 
conscious that even his personal letters 
would have wide audiences, carefully 
revised them—and kept copies of them 
for later publication. A verse letter 
thanking Cardinal Giovanni Colonna 
for the gift of a dog is replete with clas 
sical allusions, yet it manages to include 
the homely fact that the animal is “free 
at least of the mange,” and to indicate 
tactfully that he still takes pride in the 
livery of his former master: “He is 
proud of the disk on his breast;/ He 
likes his collar; and he likes his belt/ 
Made of red cloth, with an embroidery/ 
Of snow-white columns.” Writing to 
Francesco Nelli about the joys and as- 
ceticisms of his valley retreat, Petrarch 
describes his overseer’s wife as having a 
face like an Ethiopian desert—“a face 
such that if Helen . . . had it Troy 
would still be standing,” but goes on to 
commend her imperviousness to her own 
ugliness and her diligence in his service. 

Intensely interested in public affairs, 
Petrarch is cautious about active partici- 
pation in them; whether because of the 
disappointment of his hopes in Cola di 
Rienzi as savior of Rome and Italy, his 
distrust of the machinations of court 
politics, or his fear that such occupations 
would disturb his inner peace or inter- 
fere with his literary pursuits we do not 
know. In protesting the efforts of Car- 
dinals de Boulogne and de Talleyrand 
to persuade him to accept an apostolic 
secretaryship, he reminds them that, at 
forty-eight, “noonday hours and rough 
ways” are now behind him, and that he 
must now “think less about the road 
and more about the inn at its end.” 
When protests are vain, he extricates 
himself by subterfuge—providing a sam- 
ple of his writing in a style too lofty 
for the post they want him to fill. Nev- 
ertheless, he leaves Vaucluse for good 
in 1353, spending the remainder of his 
years in various Italian cities, or on 
diplomatic errands to Prague, Paris and 
elsewhere. He directs in his will that 
his estate at Vaucluse be used as a hos- 
tel for “Christ's poor.” 

Wilkins has made available, in lucid 
and supple English, many letters not 
previously translated. He has arranged 
them in chronological order, with brief 
biographical links and comments, and 
has provided an adequate index and bib- 
liography. The work is handsomely 
printed. 


Sister M. Purmrera. B.V.M. 


Ocroser-NoveMseEr, 1958 





Clarence King: ‘’Most remarkable man” 


Clarence King, by Thurman Wil- 
kins. 441 pp. Macmillan. $7.50. 


[* THE estimate of Henry Adams, his 
life-long intimate and friend, Clar- 
ence King “was the most remarkable 
man of our times,’ who had in his 
make-up, “something of the Greek, a 
touch of Alcibiades or Alexander.” One 
might add there were other touches also 
—of Don Quixote, Beau Brummell, Os- 
car Wilde, Kit Carson and Bret Harte, 
whom he knew intimately and befriend- 
ed frequently. With his irrepressible wit, 
bubbling vitality, personal charm, im- 
peccable finesse in manners, generous 
giving and sharing, Clarence King was 
at home and welcomed everywhere—in 
the select clubs of London, Newport 
and New York, in the drawing rooms 
of British royalty and of old New Eng- 
land aristocracy, on the rough and ready 
Nevada-California frontiers, on the 
lonely heights of the Sierras. He was a 
scientist par excellence, an adventurer, 
a poet, a dreamer, an author of classic 
geological treatises, a deboniar man of 
the world whose respect for social amen- 
ities he carried even to the wilderness 
and lastly a great raconteur of irresista- 
ble charm. 

Clarence King came “from a blend” 


of Old New England stock, famous in 
the Yankee-Clipper trade with Canton 
and Hong Kong. He was born in 1842. 
Under the guidance and possessiveness 
of his mother, his early education was 
basically humanistic, but even as a child 
he showed a decided bent for science. 
In 1860, he matriculated at the then 
twenty-year old Yale Scientific School 
for a two years course in applied chem- 
istry, and took his degree, a Ph.B, “with 
honors” in 1861. Here, he came in con- 
tact with Professor J. D. Whitney and 
William H. Brewer of the California 
Geological Survey. This marks his ini- 
tial entrance in the field of professional 
science which ultimately would lead 
him to the “Rooftop of the West.” He 
charted the uncharted wilds between 
the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada; he 
ranched on the High Plains; he jour- 
neyed to Europe, the Sandwich Islands, 
through the Caribbean, to Mexico and 
Central America, and to Alaska. 

But scientific achievements are off- 
set by repeated failures in cattle-ranch- 
ing, silver-mining, land speculation and 
business ventures. Due to an under- 
cover alliance with a young Negro wom- 
an, Ada Todd, a union which was kept 
secret for thirteen years even from his 
most intimate friends, Clarence King, 
in the words of Henry Adams, “passed 
the best years of his life underground.” 
In 1888, he had married Ada Todd un- 
der an assumed name and established 
her comfortably in Brooklyn and later 
in a spacious home on Long Island. 
Only when dying did he reveal to her 
his true identity when he made provi- 
sion for her and their five children 
through legal channels. He died in 
Phoenix, Arizona, December, 1901. 

Mr. Wilkins’ style is richly graphic. 
His descriptive passages are unforget- 
table scenes of the awe-inspiring beauty 
of the gorges and canyons as visioned 
by Clarence King from the peaks. Nar- 
ration is swift with skillfully sustained 
interest, as is evident in the episode of 
King’s encounter with a grizzly bear in 
its lair, of the buffalo stampede, and of 
the expose of the attempted Arizona dia- 
mond-field swindle. In character anal- 
ysis, the personality of King challenges 
the biographer’s art. His own formula 
for a sound man included “prayer, hard 
work and plenty of fun.” That formula 
he lived and tested to the full. 

Clarence King’s life spans a period of 
momentous events in U.S. history—the 
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opening of the Far West in the wake 
of the Forty-Niners, the Civil War, the 
post-bellum opportunity and attendant 
corruption, the linking of the continent 
by the steel of the railroads, the Cleve- 
land era, the Spanish-American War. 
For the reader Mr. Wilkins’ biography 
will fill gaps, profitably supplementing 
these major events on the national scene. 
SistER Mary Amsrose, B.V.M. 


The Road to Mayerling, Life and 
Death of Crown Prince Rudolph 
of Austria, by Richard Barkeley. 
292 pp. St. Martin’s Press. $6. 


Fo ALMOsT three generations the mys- 
terious death of crown prince Ru- 
dolph of Austria has stirred the imagi- 
nation of the public. Books, the stage, 
films and recently television have dealt 
with the fateful night in January, 1889, 
on which the heir to the Austrian throne 
and a young Viennese girl, Marie Vet- 
sera, died of gun ‘wounds in the hunt- 
ing lodge of Mayerling, near Vienna. 
Mayerling became a synonym of Ru- 
dolph, and Rudolph became a synonym 
of Mayerling. 

In the present book, the noted English 
historian, Richard Barkeley, shows that 
a love affair and its tragic end cannot 
elucidate the whole of Rudolph’s life. 
The interesting, moving and compact 
biography depicts the crown prince as 
a personality deeply involved in the po- 
litical and intellectual life of his time— 
that highly agitated period of modern 
European history which is marked by 
the names of Bismark and the Old 
Queen; which saw the stirrings of Ger- 
man imperialism and the awakening of 
Russia as a world power; and which 
brought to the fore the politico-philo- 
sophical movements that lead to World 
War I. 

In this setting, which challenged and 
engaged far inferior minds, the life of 
the most gifted man the House of Haps- 
burg had produced in centuries was 
tragically frustrated. Separated by only 
one other heartbeat from the exercise 
of great power and carefully prepared by 
education for his future office as emper- 
or, the crown prince was condemned 
by his pedestrian father, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, to a life of empty cere- 
monial representation. His superb intel- 
ligence, his passionate interest in the 
destinies of his country, found no out- 
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Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria 


let. His attempts to further the cause 
of liberalism were foiled by a reaction- 
ary cabinet and a father who was as 
conservative as Rudolph was progres- 
sive. 


Carefully tracing the development of 
Rudolph’s high-strung and complicated 
personality, Barkeley shows with deep 
psychological insight how the young 
man’s sense of frustration gradually 
turned into despair. He demonstrates 
also that, contrary to popular belief, the 
crown prince never attempted to find 
compensation for his frustrations and 
anxieties in amorous adventures. His 
marriage to Stephanie, second daughter 
of King Leopold II of the Belgians, was 
a fairly happy one and the greater part 
of his life was devoted to serious studies, 
political writing and the conscientious 
fulfillment of his various duties. Only 
during the last few years of his life did 
he weaken in his struggle against forces 
that became overwhelming, and yield 
to temptations that promised relief and 
oblivion. 


This moving book greatly contributes 
to a fuller understanding of one of the 
most problematic personalities of mod- 
ern European history, as well as to one 
of its most vexing events. If it does not 
and cannot solve what remains a mys- 
tery in the tragedy, it does justice to a 
tormented life. 


Herz R. Kueun 





Marie Vetsera 
Illustrations from “The Road to Mayerling” 


From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ, by 
Ignace Lepp. 212 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.75. 


From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ is an 
intriguing title since it seems to re- 
verse the course of human history. The 
title, however, is understandable since 
the book recounts the intellectual and 
spiritual journey of the author, Ignace 
Lepp, now a French Dominican, from 
his youthful adherence to Communism 
to his conversion to Catholicism. For- 
tunately, this book is not the usual 
pietistic, emotional and polemical ac- 
count of a conversion from Communism 
as are so many similar accounts. Rather 
it is a calm, dispassionate and interest- 
ing account of Lepp’s conversion which, 
in a way, is reminiscent of Newman’s. 

Ignace Lepp was born into a secular- 
ized French family with a Protestant 
background. When only fifteen and a 
student at the Lycee, he joined the Com- 
munist youth movement and left his 
family to live with his fellow cell mem- 
bers. Although active in his Communist 
cell, he also worked in numerous Com- 
munist organizations. Throughout this 
early period he continued his education 
and eventually received the doctorate. 
As he became more and more recog- 
nized as a party intellectual, he was 
entrusted with more responsible _posi- 
tions. He was sent on confidential mis- 
sions to all parts of Europe including 
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repeated trips to Russia. His chief duty 
was to work with non-Communist intel- 
lectuals who were sympathetic to the 
various Communist-front organizations. 
Eventually, after being condemned to 
death by the Nazis and escaping to Rus- 
sia, he accepted a professorship at the 
University of Tiflis. Here he became 
disillusioned with Communism and fled 
to France where he left the party. 

The most interesting aspect of this 
admirable book is the author’s frank- 
ness in describing his years as a Com- 
munist. Nowhere does he indulge in 
the usual anti-Communist diatribes 
which make reading of most accounts of 
conversion so tedious. He is too much 
of a scholar to do this. He gives a sym- 
pathetic and objective view of his life 
as a young Communist zealot—and for 
him these were the happiest days of his 
youth. As he grew older and higher in 
the party he tells how he became dis- 
illusioned with the ideals of his youth. 
After he broke with Communism he 
studied all Christian beliefs and eventu- 
ally embraced Catholicism. He frankly 
notes that it was not easy to become a 
Catholic since the average Catholic 
priest is far less educated than a corre- 
sponding official in the Communist 
party organization. Fortunately, he be- 
came acquainted with a well-educated 
priest who could answer his difficulties. 

From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ 
should be read by anyone wishing to 
understand the appeal of Communism, 
our modern secular religion—a new force 
which is as all-embracing for the indi- 
vidual as is Catholicism. 


Watter D. Gray 


Marlborough’s Duchess, A Study in 
Worldliness, by Louis Kronen- 
berger. 313 pp. Knopf. $5.75. 


* Poxrricxs,” thundered Dr. Johnson, 
speaking a decade after the death 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, “are 
now nothing more than means of rising 
in the world. With this sole view do 
men engage in politicks, and_ their 
whole conduct proceeds from it.” Thus 
spake the old Jacobite of Fleet Street, 
and Mr. Kronenberger’s urbane essay 
in the political history of England un- 
der the last of the Stewarts illustrates 
the thesis. 

He is too good an artist, and _his- 
torian, to bore us with more than a 
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modicum of tittle-tattlke about the two 
dull women, Sarah Churchill and 
Queen Anne, whose friendship influ- 
enced the course of events; their rela- 
tionship had too much in common with 
the illusory chumming of high school 
girls to warrant a book to itself. 

William of Orange, the usurper, was 
unpopular with the English people, and 
his wife was a cypher. It is doubtful 
if they would have sustained the throne 
for long but for Marlborough and his 
intriguing wife. He provided conquests; 
Sarah kept Anne happy until her ambi- 
tions proved too much and a young rival 
arrived, more discreet in her attentions 
to the old lady of Westminster. 

The conquests hastened the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic concept of monar- 
chy in Europe. Louis XIV was really 
the last royal master of France. John 
Churchill’s aim was to make England 
supreme—a geographic impossibility, as 
his distinguished descendant, Sir Win- 
ston, has known all his life. The great 
struggle is implicit in Mr. Kronenberg- 
er’s lucidly elegant study. He is, I 
think, less than just to James II but 
then James was less than just to him- 
self. Marlborough, for a price, would 
have saved the Stewarts; with James 
gone he became a free-lance English- 
man. 

The pages dealing with the Queen 
and Sarah are written with the detach- 
ment of a craftsman who permits satire 
to speak for itself. Above all looms the 
figure of John, with all his close-fisted- 
ness, his political chicanery, his ambi- 
tion, a great soldier, greatest in the field 





Sarah Churchill: ““Merely incidental” 


where he led his men, the first officer 
of Europe, the first indeed who dis- 
ciplined his men as men, not as beasts, 
who fought with them, lived with them 
—much better indeed—but with them. 
He loved his shrew dearly and his chil- 
dren. By one of the freaks of history, 
this reviewer believes, he was on the 
wrong side. The women, Sarah and 
Anne, were merely incidental. 

This book is very good, nicely bal- 
anced. 

Wim J. Icoz 


I Met a Traveller, The Triumph of 
Father Phillips, by Kurt Becker, 
S.J. 208 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50. 


Fy IF THE release of Father Phillips 
had not come, the triumph of his 
life would still be fact. Taking his title 
from Shelley’s “Ozymandias,” whose 
glory fell into decay, the writer as well 
as the subject of this biography are 
equally confident that the same end 
will come to the Communists and their 
power in China. 

Father Phillips was the pastor of 
Christ the King Church in China. He 
had led a strong Catholic Action move- 
ment and the parish was known for the 
excellent sermons and the high calibre 
training given to various groups, most 
of whom gave magnificent evidence of 
their faith. Father Phillips was impris- 
oned for being an American and a Jesuit 
priest. Those were his “crimes.” He was 
accused of much else and in hours of 
interrogations, he truthfully denied all 
except these two “crimes.” This chron- 
icle of the prison years does not and, I 
think, cannot convey the full horror 
of the various methods used by the 
Communists to break the wills and 
minds of their prisoners. 

The insidious methods used included 
excessive politeness, suspense, mental 
torture and everything short of outright 
physical cruelty (for the Communists 
wanted no martyr priests) to attempt 
to achieve their goal. The main pur- 
pose, as Father Becker’s moving biogra- 
phy makes clear, was to break the will 
and, perhaps to a certain extent, the 
mind of Father Phillips and to obtain 
his “confession of various capitalist 
crimes.” 

The Communists did not succeed for 
a number of reasons which are rooted 
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in faith. Father Phiilips’ faith is strong 
and secure because, as the book so 
clearly points out by many examples, it 
rests on prayer, self-denial in ordinary 
matters to an extraordinary degree and 
an excellent education in theology and 
self-discipline. 

Father Becker has dedicated this 
small volume to his fellow Jesuits still 
imprisoned by the Communists. They, 
as Father Phillips did for three years, 
endure anguish and privation to a mad- 
dening degree. Their strength, as that 
of Father Phillips, must rest on prayer, 
complete acceptance of God's will and 
the bit of joy which comes from being 
able to continue, even in such adverse 
circumstances, their priestly work. Cer- 
tainly the best written parts of this biog- 
raphy are the sections in which Father 
Becker retells the blessings given and 
Masses said under his captors’ noses but 
without their knowledge. 

I don’t know whether the book ought 
to be rated as a kind of spiritual read- 
ing or just as a biography, but I heartily 
recommend it as an outstanding testi- 
monial of all that may be demanded in 
this age from those who steadfastly as- 
sert: “I believe.” 

Eten Locue 


Nor Scrip Nor Shoes, by John H. 
McGoey. 280 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4. 


“§ uccEss doesn’t mean very much, 
trying to succeed is far more im- 
portant,” claims Fr. John McGoey. He 
has every reason to believe this for, as 
a missioner to China, his work was al- 
ways interrupted just short of success. 
The Sino-Japanese War, the Commu- 
nist Revolution in China and recurring 
sickness cut into the success of his work. 
Father McGoey tells the story of his 
life as a missioner, first in China, now 
in the Bahamas. Of late years we have 
had a rash of such tales, all to the good. 
But the present author has a gift that 
distinguishes his storytelling, a gift that 
is distinctly advantageous, even neces- 
sary, to a missioner—his sense of humor. 
His gift smiles from almost every page 
of a delightful autobiography. 

Father McGoey candidly admits his 
shortcomings and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the unsettled conditions of mod- 
ern China. “The work of a missionary 
priest in China is sometimes hard, some- 
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John McGoey: A distinguishing gift 


times strange, sometimes fantastic.” He 
proves his point with anecdotes from his 
experiences—his brush with death from 
hookworms while isolated at his mis- 
sion, then his flight before the Japanese 
onslaught. Once during this 1,500 mile 
trek he sat at the foot of a mountain 
for two days, too tired to climb over it. 
Again, parched with thirst, he drank 
sewage water. The immediate result was 
a case of amoebic dysentery, a later de- 
velopment, rectal cancer. 

At the end of his flight he was sent 
for recuperation to Canada, whence he 
had come as a Scarboro Society mis- 
sioner five years previously. The next 
year he was back in China handling 
UNRBRA and Marshall Plan Relief. He 
was appalled by the ineptitude of the 
programs and by the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment which had earned the scorn 
of its own people. The Communists 
“gleefully watched the fumbling govern- 
ment weaving the rope with which it 
would hang itself.” Eventually it did 
just that, and Father McGoey had to 
leave China. 

Back on this side of the Pacific he 
engaged in fund raising for his Society. 
Operations for cancer and gall bladder 
and a series of heart attacks put him 
on his back for long periods. Still in his 
thirties, Father McGoey began a new 
life four years ago. His work as a mis- 
sioner in the Bahamas is limited by his 
heart condition, but it has taken on 
new meaning for “trying to succeed is 
important.” 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


Lord, What a Family, by Rober 
Leckie. 202 pp. Random House. 
$3.50. 






A" BEST, life with an active volcano. 
like father is bound to have its 
more hectic moments; but life with fa 
ther and five sisters was a shattering se. 
ries of crises with unpredictable out 
comes and ludicrous overtones. Living 
down the taunts and tricks of five lively 
sisters and living up to fathers expecta- 
tions would have crushed a less cour 
ageous spirit, but Robert Leckie man.- 
aged to sustain and to produce his own 
thesis on “the survival of the fitist.” 

“Lord, what a family.” These words 
were shouted, often sobbed in despair, 
even uttered in humble tones; but it 
was the classic cry of the distraught 
patriarch asserting authority over seven 
children, a loving (but immovable) wife 
and various relatives. Robert Leckie 
paints a lively picture of growing up in 
Rutherford, New Jersey. There were 
the Sunday morning breakfasts with 
“sassage” prepared by foddy (nickname 
for father), summers at the lake, run- 
ning away, New England winters with 
the crisp nights, snow and sled riding 
and hot chocolate; there were the mys- 
terious footprints on the roof, the won- 
derful dog, Bojangles, who thought he 
was people and couldn’t hold his liquor, 
first dates, father’s reception for late- 
comers, mother’s signals to daughters in 
distress and the hectic battles for the 
bath tub. Beside foddy and five sisters, 
there was mother—a terror behind the 
wheel of the ’27 Dodge and a physical 
threat to any policeman directing trafhe 
from the middle of the street. The fam- 
ily was raised with a profound respect 
for religion and an appreciation for good 
reading. 

Lord, What a Family has the light, 
natural touch of humor and wit that 
rings with a genuine understanding and 
love of human nature. The author pro- 
duces nostalgia, without being senti- 
mental and rolls out rollicking nonsense 
without slapstick. Robert Leckie’s fa 
cility for recreating a situation is s0 
adroit that the reader will not only see 
Annie, the pink fairy complete with her 
box of tintex and pink hair, fingernails, 
fluffy dress and pink sneakers; but he 
will hear foddy roar over mother’s pro- 
tests, “Euphemism, Marion, does not 
necessarily lead to optimism. The wom 
an’s a nut.” Mary Louise RiLey 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 





By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


|= Benedictine Rule, formulated by 


the Patriarch of Western Monastic- 
ism to train his followers in the practice 


| of the evangelical counsels as a means 


to Christian perfection, is a masterpiece 
of enlightened wisdom and prudence. 
Its precepts are few and simple. Al- 
though it was designed to explain the 
duties and observances of monastic life, 
there is much in it that is pertinent to 
the life of religious who are not monks 
and to the spiritual life of the laity. Lit- 
tle wonder it has been called a “Sum- 
mary of the Christian Religion.” It is 
interesting to observe that in the course 
of time the Rule of St. Benedict came 
to supersede all others in the West, 
such as the Irish Rule of St. Columban 
and the Rule of St. Martin in France. 
Down through the centuries, loyal 
sons of St. Benedict have been eager to 
interpret it faithfully to meet the de- 
mands of changing times. THE HOLY 
RULE by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B. CSheed and Ward, $7.50), is a 
very modern interpretation or comment- 
ary. Without relinquishing any of the 
spirit of Subiaco or Monte Cassino, 
Dom Hubert’s work exhibits the abid- 
ing human character, the adaptability 
and marvelous elasticity of the Benedic- 
tine way of life. Its style is simple, ex- 
pository, not exhortatory, and very read- 
able. Not only the modern Benedictine 
monk will find here how one may “will- 
ingly receive and faithfully fulfill the 
admonition of your father,” but the reli- 
gious who is not a monk and lay people 
as well will be pleased to learn from 
these pages the extent to which they 
are living or may easily live the tradi- 
tional Benedictine way of life. 
Eschatalogical studies which focus at- 
tention on love as the normative princi- 
ple of Divine Providence in ruling the 
life of man render a consoling and salu- 
tary service to the modern mind, eman- 





Rev. Joseph Meaney, M.M., is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. In doing re- 
views of spiritual books, he has the co- 
Operation of other faculty members in 
specialized fields of study. 
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cipating it from the bondage of fears 
imposed by Jansenism. THE WORLD 
TO COME, by Robert W. Gleason, 
S.J. (Sheed and Ward, $3.00), is just 
such a study. With a fresh, scholarly 
approach, devoid of pietistic exaggera- 
tion, and in a simple presentation suit- 
ed to the average reader, the author 
treats of the four last things: death, 
judgment, heaven and hell. 

The introductory chapter on life, law 
and love brings into perspective clearly 
the divine intention with regard to man; 
and a second chapter on the subject of 
sin helps to elucidate scriptural revela- 
tion concerning life after death. 
Throughout the work, Father Gleason 
details, without extensive commentary, 
Old Testament and New Testament 
teaching on the various ideas consid- 
ered; this is an interesting phase of the 
study. In a chapter on redemptive suf- 
fering, which is about Purgatory, atten- 
tion is called to the great disservice done 
the notion of Purgatory in popular 
preaching, due to imaginative excesses 
which should not be taken as Christian 
doctrine. 


Of books about Qumran and the fa- 





From “Excavations at Qumran” 


Mar Athanasius Jesus Samuel, Bishop 
of St. Mark’s Monastery, Jerusalem, 
who purchased first scrolls of Qumran 


mous scrolls, there is no end in sight. 
One of the best to appear so far is the 
English translation by Kevin Smyth, 
S.J.. of THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
QUMRAN, by J. van der Ploeg, O.P. 
(Longmans, $4.00). The author is pro- 
fessor of Old Testament and Hebrew 
at the Catholic University of Nijmegen. 

This book about the scrolls and the 
scribes who wrote them has a special 
interest because of the fact that Father 
van der Ploeg was apparently the first 
person who actually read any part of the 
scrolls after their discovery in 1947. 
None of those who handled them be- 
fore him were able to read Hebrew. 
His own story of his experience is valu- 
able and puts to rest certain other ver- 
sions of it which had been in circula- 
tion. 

Father van der Ploeg is determined 
to put forth no opinion on the com- 
munity which had its center at Qum- 
ran unless he is convinced that he has 
a consensus of scholarly opinion on his 
side. He is very wary of conjectures and 
extrapolations. The result is a solid but 
not very exciting book. The man who 
is determined to stay in the center of 
the road often makes little progress in 
comparison with the man who is will- 
ing to take a chance, and he is not near- 
ly so interesting to observe. But he is 
a much safer guide, especially in the 
dark. This book has little of the excite- 
ment of Mr. Edmund Wilson’s jour- 
nalistic quest; but it is the kind of sober 
review of the field which is particularly 
helpful at the present time. 

It contains some excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations, and the translation 
is well done. “Hyrcanus” is the accept- 
ed form in English, but not in this 
book, where the strange form “Hyrcan” 
is usually substituted for it. On page 48, 
part of a quotation from Pliny has 
evaded the quotation marks. On page 
59, “Jonathan Simon” should apparent- 
ly be “Jonathan or Simon.” 

A priestly idealist, with some ten or 
fifteen years experience in the ministry 
presumably, has seen fit to write down 
“certain things that the priest of forty 
now wishes he had been plainly told. 
Realizing their importance, he would 
certainly listen now; and,” he opines, 
“perhaps others would too.” FATHER- 
ING-FORTH by John McGoey, S.F.M. 
(Bruce, $3.50), is the result. The au- 
thor points to some of the pitfalls which 
the future young priest should avoid in 
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HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 





THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD 


BENEDICT BAur, O.S.B. 


Revised edition of Abbot Baur’s 
popular meditations for each day of 
the year based on the texts of the 
Sunday Masses. New three volume 
edition in handy format. Vol. I, 
Advent and the Christmas Cycle, 
$4.75, now ready. 


SAINTS OF THE MISSAL 


BENEDICT Baur, O.S.B. 


Companion to The Light of the 
World, comprising a study of the 
saints commemorated in the Roman 
missal. Vol. I includes the saints 
whose feast days come within the 
first half of the year. Vol. II deals 
with those of the months of July 
through December. $3.95 each. 


NEW LIFE IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


LEO R. WARD, C.S.C. 


Do our Catholic schools need a 
“shot in the arm?” Father Ward is 
convinced they are not reaching 
their true target. A provocative, 
controversial analysis of Catholic 
education. $3.95. 


THE ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


This learned yet readable book will 
do much to re-introduce Catholics 
to spirituality according to the Eng- 
lish idiom—an ancient heritage 
they have tended to ignore in favor 
of the French, Spanish, and Italian 
spiritualities. $4.95 


SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


CLARENCE MCAULIFFE, S.J. 


No other original book in English 
deals with the dogma of the sacra- 
ments and the Mass as comprehen- 
sively and clearly as does this new 
textbook for Catholic colleges and 
universities. $6.00. 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15-17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 














his relations with fellow priests and the 
laity. He stresses the impotrance the 
young levite should attach to all the 
means provided in seminary routine and 
co-curricular activities for the develop- 
ment of a truly priestly character, whose 
prime objective must always be spiritual 
perfection in union with God through 
considerate service efficiently rendered 
to his neighbor. Seminarians, to whom 
this book is cordially recommended, will 
like the author’s style. The book re- 
echoes from the field and vineyard of 
the Lord what they are constantly being 
taught in the seminary. It may help 
them forget just a little less! 

SISTERS WANT TO KNOW by 
Winifred Herbst, §$.D.S. (Liturgical 
Press, $3.00), is a religious miscellany. 
For many years, the author conducted 
a question-and-answer column in Syon- 
sa Regis, a monthly spiritual review for 
Sisters, and he contributed special ar- 
ticles to that review. Here, he assem- 
bles those of his writings which he feels 
will be most helpful to Sisters. He does 
not attempt to arrange them in logical 
sequence but leaves them in much the 
same order they appeared originally. He 
writes on such topics as retreats, medita- 
tion, past sins, silence, striving for per- 
fection, death, obedience, Our Lady. He 
has provided an excellent analytical in- 
dex at the back which is most helpful 
in looking up various aspects of par- 
ticular items treated. 

As all are aware who have read his 
writings in Sponsa Regis (and what 
Sister hasn’t?) Father Herbst evinces 
well balanced judgment and sympathetic 
understanding; his approach to partic- 
ular problems of religious is objective. 
This little book deserves a place in 
every convent library. In style it is sim- 
ple, light. It will make good spiritual 
reading for Sisters at any time, especial- 
ly during a retreat. 

THE PRIMACY OF LOVE, by Au- 
gust Adam (Newman, $3.25), is a study 
in pastoral theology which re-emphasizes 
against early modern Puritanical and 
Jansenistic influences, which have been 
brought to bear upon moral thinking 
and living, that the Christian command- 
ment par excellence is the command- 
ment of love. In dogmatic thinking, this 
truth may be readily admitted, but the 
same is not true in the field of morality. 
The term morality itself has come to 
be equated with chastity, and immoral 
conduct connotes unchaste conduct. Un- 


consciously, at least, the sixth command- 
ment, in much of our moral and pas- 
toral thinking and teaching has taken 
precedence over 
which Christ has characterized as His 
own. Dr. Adam, in The Primacy of 
Love, analyses the reasons for this 
change of emphasis and attempts to 
re-establish the hierarchy of Christian 
values so that chastity, along with the 
other virtues, may be seen in proper 
perspective as a means and a manifes- 
tation of love, not as an end in itself, 
This book will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any pastor or di- 
rector of souls. 

CONTEMPORARY MORAL THE: 
OLOGY, Volume One, by John C. 
Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J. CNew- 
man, $4.50), is the beginning of a se- 


ries projected on modern questions in | 


the commandment |, 





moral theology as they affect the Amer- | 


ican scene. The topics treated in Vol- 
ume One are peculiar to fundamental 
moral theology. Succeeding volumes will 
treat of questions related to other parts 
of moral theology. The authors have 


given a survey of contemporary theolog- | 


ical literature and their own views on 
the various problems discussed. Among 
these are the Church and the moral 
law, doctrinal value and interpretation 
of papal teaching, episcopal teaching, 
modern criticisms of moral theology, re- 
flections on these criticisms and on the 
new approach to moral theology, situa- 
tion ethics, occasions of sin, company 
keeping and dancing as occasions of sin, 
imputability as regards unconscious mo- 
tivation and stress, juridical aspects of 
subjective imputability, alcoholism and 
psychiatry. A good bibliography with 
titles as late as 1957 has been added; 
and there is a useful analytical index. 

Readers of Theological Studies from 
1941 to 1954 will find in this book much 
of what the authors wrote in their notes 
on current moral theology for that re- 
view, but the matter here presented is 
much expanded and further developed. 
All priests charged with the care of souls 
should read this book. A special feature 
of it is that it takes into consideration 
the American way of life in applying 
moral principles to daily conduct. There 
is an atmosphere of scholarly common 
sense about the book. Extremes are 
avoided. Strict adherence to and filial 
reverence for the mind and the com 
mands of the Church are among its 
most striking characteristics. 
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S.J. Translated by Sister Eugenia 
Logan, S.P. 304 pp. Society of St. 
Paul. $3. A treatise on the natural 
and spiritual means for sanctifying 
life in all generations at all times, 
specifically addressed to parents, edu- 
cators, civic and military leaders. 

CriMINOLOGY AND CRIME PREVENTION, 
by Lois L. Higgins and Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. 471 pp. Bruce. $8.50. An 
extensive study of crime and its pre- 
vention aimed at providing basic and 
useful knowledge for the entire citi- 
zenry. 

Dear Lynn, I Have a Prosiem, by 
Lynn Alexander. 319 pp. Franciscan 
Publishers. $3.50. A book on the con- 
cerns and problems of teen-agers, by 
an experienced columnist for teens. 

Epmunp BurKE AND THE NAatTuRAL 
Law, by Peter J. Stanlis. 311 pp. 
University of Michigan Press. $5.75. 
A scholarly disputation aimed at prov- 
ing Burke one of the worlds greatest 
exponents of Natural Law morality. 

Tue Estrancep Face, by Catherine 
Eastwood. 154 pp. Roy Publishers. 
$3. Biography of a nun who, after 
twenty-five years of religious life, 
sought and received dispensation 
from her vows. 

FatHerR Cycione, by Daisy Amoury. 
253 pp. Messner. $3.95. The story of 
Father Lawrence Lynch, popular 
World War II chaplain who was 
killed on Okinawa while administer- 
ing last rites to a dying boy. 

Francois Mauriac: A Critica Stupy, 
by Michael F. Moloney. 206 pp. 
Alan Swallow. $3.75. An analysis of 
the persons and ideas that have in- 
fluenced the life and writings of the 
great French writer. 

Grecor1AN Cuant, by Willi Apel. 529 
pp. Indiana University Press. $15. A 
learned study of the history of the 
chant, emphasizing the changes it has 
undergone from its inception to the 
present. 

Hotiness Is Wuere You Finn Ir, by 
Florence Wedge. 192 pp. Franciscan 
-Publishers. $2.50. A popular account 
of the lives of more than twenty-five 
saints of ordinary occupations and 
talents, illustrating the fact that saint- 
hood is not the monopoly of the high 
and mighty. 
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’ AwWAKENERS OF Souts, by F. X. Ronsin, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
St. THomas Agutnas: II, Cosmot- 
ocy, by H. D. Gardeil. Translated by 
John A. Otto. 218 pp. Herder. $3.75. 
The second of a projeced four volume 
translation of Initiation a la Philoso- 
phie de S. Thomas d’Aquin. This 
volume is based primarily on St. 
Thomas’ Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics and St. Thomas’ own De 
Principiis Naturae. 

PATTERN FOR EpucATIONAL GROWTH, 
by Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
71 pp. University of Notre Dame 
Press. $2.25. A compilation of six 
discourses the author and President 
of Notre Dame delivered to the facul- 
ty at the beginning of each school 
year from 1952 through 1958. 

SHort DicrTionary OF CATHOLICISM, 
edited by Charles H. Bowden. 158 
pp. Philosophical Library. $2.75. A 
fast and easy reference for definitions 
of words commonly used in the doc- 
trine and practices of the Catholic 
Church. 

SocrAL PrRoBLEMS AND SoctaL AcTION, 
by Mary E. Walsh and Paul H. Fur- 
fey. 465 pp. Prentice-Hall. $5.95. 
Sociological study of the special 
plight of the “lower-lower” class 
worker: “the class of the casual labor- 
er and the unemployed,” and the 
social context in which their problems 
arise. 

TuroucH Caroine’s ConsENT, by 
Sister M. Dolorita Mast, S.S.N.D. 
276 pp. School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
$4. The life of Mother Teresa of 
Jesus Gerhardinger, foundress of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

201TH Century LiraNny TO THE PovEr- 
ELLO, by P. Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. 
159 pp. Franciscan Herald Press. 
$2.50. Reflections and meditations on 


the spiritual laxity of modern man - 


superimposed upon the spirituality 
and incidents of the life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 

Catuo.icism, NATIONALISM, AND De- 
MocRACY IN ARGENTINA, by John J. 
Kennedy. 219 pp. University of Notre 
Dame Press. $4.75. An exposition of 
the politics and religion of Argentina 
in an effort to determine what “ideas, 
theories and trends,” if any, are the 
results of a specific Catholic inspira- 
tion. 







Holy Pagans of the 
Old Testament 


By Jean Danielou, S.J—“A vigorous 
challenge to all truth-loving men to 
examine, in a new light, the cosmic 
implications of our Christian Liturgy.” 
—America 

“Unique in treatment as well as sub- 
ject matter.”—Homiletic 

“The author has done a great service 
to the better appreciation of the Old 
Testament in general.”—-The Priest 
“Significant contribution to contem- 
porary Theological Scholarship.” — 
Cross Currents. Available now, $3.00 


Gospel Meditations 


By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a 
Foreword by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
—“So thorough is the study of the 
text that the reader is reminded of 
Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or Ro- 
mano Guardini.’—From The Fore- 
word October, $4.00 


Faithful at Mass 


By William S. Abell—Written by a 
layman for the layman, this handy 
and readable book gives a thorough 
exposition of the history and mean- 
ing of the Mass liturgy, emphasizing 
the layman’s participation in the com- 
munal Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
book is so arranged that it can be 
used as a preliminary missal. Excel- 
lent for adults and essential for chil- 
dren. Can be a very practical text- 
book. Flexible Red Leatherette, $2.75 


R 4 7 
osmini, 
Priest, Philosopher and Poet 
By Claude Leetham. With a Foreword 
by Giuseppi Bozzetti.— This is a com- 
plete account of the life and writings 
of the many-sided genius of Antonio 
Rosmini. An invaluable book to the 
Italian scholar and Church historian. 
It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he 
played in the Risorgimento. 
September, 532 pp., $7.50 


Primitive Christianity 
and Recent Discoveries 


By Jean Danielou, S.J.—In this book, 
the well-known French Theologian, 
Jean Danielou, considers the question 
of the origins of Christianity that has 
recently been raised in the light of 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Divided in three major parts, the book 
treats: the early community of Qum- 
ran and the Essene, St. John the Bap- 
tist a comparison between Christ and 
the Teacher of Righteousness; and 
finally, the early development of 
Christianity and its relation to the 
Essene community. ” 
Ilustrated, October, $3.00 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


pe EVERY other member of my gen- 
eration (my generation is the Bossed 
Generation; our uncles were members 
of the Lost, our nephews are members 
of the Beat) the names of Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne were early known 
and deeply reverenced. Our parents 
would tell us about them in tones usual- 
ly reserved for stories about The Father 
of Our Country and Sunday night read- 
ing from the family Bible. We heard 
all about The Guardsman, Reunion in 
Vienna and Idiot’s Delight, and could 
hardly wait until we were out in the 
world making our own way and able 
to afford tickets to see Lunt and Fon- 
tanne. 

When that time finally arrived—par- 
don, the time has never really arrived 
when one can afford tickets to see Lunt 
and Fontanne; when they are to appear 
the theatre manager takes a number, 
multiplies it by his grandmother's age, 
adds a few doubloons for auld lang syne 
and thus fixes a price for balcony tickets. 
At any rate, when one was able to get 
up the scratch to see Lunt and Fon- 
tanne, they had stopped appearing in 
anything worth seeing. 

Our parents’ encomiums ringing in 
our ears, we have seen the fabled pair 
limp evening after limp evening in such 
artless insipidities as O Mistress Mine, 
I Know My Love and The Great Sebas- 
tians. Out of the theater we would come, 
cursing the playwright, mumbling at the 
manager and feeling sorry for the Lunts. 
Oh, our parents were right, all right 
(the Bossed Generation usually main- 
tains that parents are uniformly neces- 
sary, usually nice and_ occasionally 
right): those Lunts could carry a play if 
they had to, but where was the play, 
what post-war writer could turn out 
even a little red wagon to hitch to these 
stars? 

Well, it has finally happened. A Eu- 
ropean dramatist, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt, has fashioned a macabre but mean- 
ingful vehicle which can bear all the 
weight the Lunts can put upon it. I 
have stopped giving advice since the 
age of eight, when I advised a playmate 
that if he was not happy with things at 
home, he should run away; he did, and 
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his parents have had nothing beyond 
an occasional post card from him ever 
since. But if I ever did get back into 
offering advice, I would advise every 
one who has never seen the Lunts to 
see them in The Visit; they can tell their 
young children about it, and start the 
whole Lunt legend all over again; it’s 
safe enough, since by every present sign 
the Lunts will be around until they are 
at least 108 in the shade. 

The Visit takes its title from the play’s 
initial dramatic situation. The little town 
of Gullen “somewhere in Europe” is 
most anxiously awaiting the visit of 
Claire Zachanassian (Lynn Fontanne), 
who had left the town many years be- 
fore and is now returning as one of the 
world’s richest women, having married 
a succession of multi-millionaires. The 
town is bankrupt and the burghers 
hope that Claire, their most successful 
export, will provide the money to put 
the town on its financial feet once more. 

When Claire arrives she makes it 
clear that she will give money to the 
town, and to the townspeople them- 
selves, on one condition: that the town 
kill Anton Schill the shopkeeper (AI- 
fred Lunt), the paramour who had be- 
trayed her years ago in their youth. He 
had not only refused to marry her, but 
had bribed two witnesses with a bottle 
of cognac to testify that either of them 
might well be the father of her unborn 
child. Claire has had her revenge upon 
the witnesses and upon the corrupt 
judge who had ordered her out of the 
town, shamed and friendless, forty years 
ago. Now she has returned to Gullen 
to find full and perfect justice in the 
death of the man whom she has never 
ceased both to love and to hate. 


[" wouLp be unfair to those readers 
who might have a chance to see The 
Visit to go into further details of the 
plot, which may get a little thin in 
places, but never tired. Herr Duerren- 
matt knows his way around a stage, and 
uses every inch of it to good effect. He 
also gives every indication of having 
sat out in the audience once or twice, 
and knows what will hold the viewer 
and how almost pathetically willing the 


viewer is to suspend disbelief if the 
playwright makes him feel that his play 
is worth the effort. No character in The 
Visit is truly good, none really sound 
at the core when Claire has finally 
tested each with the pressure of her 
green thumb; but the mark of the play- 
wright’s success is that the play is 
neither cynical nor sentimental, and we 
come away feeling that the town of Gul- 
len is strangely like the world we know. 
Much of the final impact of the play 
comes from Duerrenmatt’s organic fu- 
sion of realism and symbolism. Too 
many American playwrights have set- 
tled for the flat realism of eye and ear, 
inserting a camera and tape recorder 
into life, as it were, and selling us 
tickets to the playback. When symbol- 
ism is attempted, it all too often slips 
over into the merely fanciful (Camino 
Real) or the phoney (the Christlike 
cadet of Dark at the Top of the Stairs), 
The symbols do not grow out of the 
dramatic situation; they are pasted on 
to it, and usually come unstuck before 
the final curtain. So integral are Herr 
Duerrenmatt’s symbols that one cannot 
even discuss them without giving away 
details of the plot; one can only say 
here that, almost more than any other 
feature of the play, the wealth of subtle 
but compelling symbols draws the view- 
er into the very center of that wry world 
which the playwright has constructed, 
and makes that world live long in one’s 
memory. 
And for those who have, up to now 
been forced to take on faith the exist’ 
ence of the Lunt magic, The Visit prow 
vides a splendid chance to see them 
weave that magic in a worthy cause 
and enables one to understand just why 
they have entered while yet alive into 
the pantheon of American theater. They 
are that rare combination of actor, per 
sonality and performer, and they mi 
these three ingredients in a way that ne 
other team nor single actor can match 
It is this which has enabled them t 
transcend even third-rate vehicles, and 
to emerge unscotched and unscathed 
from plays which were a waste alike of 
their talents and the audience’s time. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Cloisters, New York City 
tm a long hot subway ride one 

day last summer to the Museum 
of Medieval Art at the northern tip of 
Manhattan Island, it was a joy to step 
out of the steaming and noisy twentieth 
century into the comparative coolness 
and quiet of the Middle Ages. Here, at 
the Cloisters, on a high western bank 
of the Hudson River overlooking the 
New Jersey Palisades, is the composite 


monastery (reconstructed in 1934 
through Rockefeller funds) which con- 
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The Anteroom of the Treasury at The Cloisters 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters 
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tains New York’s magnificent art treas- 
ures from the inspired medieval period. 
Most of these works were executed in 
devout spirit by the artists and archi- 
tects of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies under the patronage of the 
Church, then at the height of its eccle- 
siastical and civil power. 

On the advice of a museum guard 
who seemed sympathetic to our special 
needs, we began our tour in the fif- 
teenth-century Spanish Room, quite in 
reverse to that suggested by our guide 
book. Here in a setting of panelled walls 
and beamed ceiling, was the museum’s 
latest acquisition, the Campin altarpiece 
(see illustration), a fifteenth - century 
Flemish triptich in oil painted on wood 
showing the Annunciation of the Vir- 
gin. Through openings in the walled 
garden and carpenter’s shop, can be seen 
perfectly detailed Flemish street scenes, 


The Bonnefont Cloister, a medieval garden 


By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


while the interior, where the Virgin is 
seated, is appointed in typical Flemish 
fashion: beige-colored walls, a shuttered 
window, beamed ceiling and high open 
fireplace with metal firescreen. On a 
center table are appurtenances of the 
period, an open book, a single candle 
and a blue-flowered pitcher. The unsus- 
pecting Virgin, in red velvet, is reading 
a book with her arm resting on a blue 
pillow, while a pale-blue Gabriel kneels 
nearby with his arm outstretched as 
though about to make his tremendous 
announcement. In the right panel a red- 
robed Joseph goes about the business of 
boring holes into a flat wooden board, 
with other fifteenth-century carpenter’s 
tools scattered about. On the right, two 
donors, in subdued browns with a sin- 
gle touch of bright red, kneel in devout 
attention. Here the artist, with deep 
spiritual feeling for events of the first 












century expressed them in terms of his 
own, imparting a timeless quality in- 
tegral to all great works of art. A glance 
at a similar altarpiece in the rear of the 
Treasury Anteroom (see illustration), 
will give some idea of the size and scope 
of the Campin masterpiece. 

After the Spanish Room, our next 
stop was at the Hall of the Unicorn 
Tapestries where we were quite lost to 
the twentieth century, for here was the 
fifteenth-century world of Anne of Brit- 
tany for whom King Louis XII had or- 
dered to be made the fascinating tapes- 
try panels known as the Hunt of the 
Unicorn. In The Cloisters, a book by 
museum director James J. Rorimer, the 
unicorn is described as “a fabulous and 
picturesque animal ‘exceedingly swift 
and powerful’ which ‘no creature neither 
horse nor any other could overtake’. . . 
with one black horn two cubits long 
projecting from the middle of its fore- 
head. In the Middle Ages it was be- 
lieved that the unicorn could be caught 
only by a virgin . . . that this wild and 
unconquerable animal became tame 
when confronted by a maiden, thus 
easily taken by the hunter. In various 
accounts, the virgin is the Virgin Mary, 
the huntsman is the Angel Gabriel and 
the story of the hunt is an allegory of 
the Incarnation.” 

As each tapestry panel is about six- 
teen by twenty feet in size, the action 
of the hunt is almost lifelike, progress- 
ing from the sighting of the animal 
through its attempt to escape, to de- 
fend itself, its slaughter, its journey to 
the castle and finally, its “resurrection,” 
a panel depicting its captivity alive, but 
with wounds apparent. In the fifth pan- 





Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Collection, 1937-8 
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“The Unicorn Tries to Escape,’’ from tapestry series ‘“The Hunt of the Unicorn” 


el, Anne’s hand grasping the neck of 
the animal is presumably intended to 
associate her with the Virgin Mary. 
Also, on the collar of a hunting dog 
appear the letters IHS, a possible sym- 
bol that the unicorn is intended to rep- 
resent Christ. A secondary theme run- 
ning through the series is indicated in 
the captivity scene by a golden chain 
around the neck of the unicorn, sym- 
bolizing marriage and by a tree bearing 
pomegranates, symbolizing fertility. The 





Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters Fund 
The Campin Altarpiece: center panel, Annunciation scene; left, donors; right, St. Joseph 
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blues, reds and yellows of the costumes 
in wool, silk and silver gilt threads and 
the millefleur background (literally a 
thousand flowers) are marvellously pre- 
served. The artist is unknown, though 
probably Flemish. 


O UR NEXT step back into time was a 
quick glance at the fourteenth- 
century Nine Heroes Tapestry Room 
where the atmosphere is rather pom- 
pously static. Only five figures of this 
series have survived, Alexander and 
Caesar of the pagan group, Joshua and 
David of the Hebrew and only King 
Arthur of the Christian. This series, 
quite impressive as heroes are expected 
to be, has been assembled from ninety- 
five fragments acquired from four dif: 
ferent owners over a period of twenty 
years. Little figures, archers, courtiers, 
musicians and spearmen accompany the 
heroes in an over-all architectural pat: 
tern. Noblemen of the fourteenth cer 
tury doted on possession of works of. art 
in sculpture, tapestry and painting de- 
noting the Nine Heroes theme. 

At this point in our tour, we found 
that we were at the door of the Bonne 
font Cloister (see illustration), one of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By PAUL HUME 


H org Cot.ecz in Holland, Michigan, 
showed unusual imagination and 
originality last year in a commission it 
offered to a leading American composer. 
Their lead is one I should like to see 
followed in many Catholic churches and 
colleges throughout this country. 

The Michigan school is not a Cath- 
olic institution. When it approached 
Thomas Canning, of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty, it asked him 
to write a complete service of religious 
music, to suit the needs of its denomi- 
national traditions. The parallel action 
I hope to see undertaken by increasing 
numbers of individual Catholic parishes 
and schools would be the commissioning 
from some of the leading Catholic com- 
posers of this country of entire musical 
services to suit our great liturgical tradi- 
tion. Such “services” would include a 
setting of the Mass, together with ap- 
propriate organ writing for the begin- 
ning and closing of Mass, and possibly 
an added motet for the offering, as well 
as organ music for the customary inter- 
vals during High Mass where, for cen- 
turies, the organ has been used. 

Why should we suggest such action 
at this time? Are there not enough set- 
tings of the Mass to last us for years to 
come? Yes, there are indeed hundreds, 
even thousands of examples of music 
composed to the text of the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 

But most of these are, by any ade- 
quate musical standards, unfit for use. 
Many are such weak, flabby music that 
to think of them as in any way conso- 
nant with the mighty words they accom- 
pany is to mock the meaning of every 
phrase of the Nicean Creed. Many 
others, while not to be written off as 
literally “bad” music, come so close to 
milksoppery that they fall completely 
within St. Paul’s blistering category of 
being “neither hot nor cold.” These, we 
can hardly feel, are worthy of our de- 
Sire to offer, in worship of God Al- 
mighty, the finest things of which we 
are capable. 

There remain, then, three principal 
categories from which truly acceptable— 
which is to say good, better and best— 
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settings of the Mass can be drawn: the 
unparalleled Gregorian chant versions 
which the Church considers unexcelled 
in expressiveness and in their matchless- 
ly clear statement of the primary mat- 
ter, the text. But, of course, no one has 
been writing these for more than 700 
years now. After, or practically speak- 
ing, right along with these are the mag- 
nificent polyphonic Masses of Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Byrd and the other supreme 
Renaissance masters whose styles com- 
bine a vivid sense of color with a lofty 
spirituality that makes unique the im- 
pact they achieve when well sung at 
the proper occasion. These settings of 
the Mass, however, are difficult for any 
but the most highly trained choirs, and 
even for them often present problems 
that are not always sufhciently solved. 
A strong case can be made, in our 
time, for the increased use of outstand- 
ing contemporary music in our liturgical 
life. The Church has, over the cen- 
turies, been among the foremost patrons 
of the arts, and has often granted the 
commissions that led to the creation of 
some of the greatest works of art in the 
fields of painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music. And while Pope St. Pius X 
included words of caution in speaking 
of “modern” music in 1903, he was still 
quite clear in his encouragement of that 
which is new when he said, in his fa- 
mous Motu Proprio on church music, 
“Hence, modern music is also admitted 


. to the Church since it too furnishes com- 


positions of such excellence, sobriety 
and dignity that they are in no way 
unworthy of the liturgical functions.” 

Our present Pope Pius XII has been 
even more direct in saying, in his en- 
cyclical, Mediator Dei, “then our 
Churches must admit them (modern 
music and singing) since they can con- 
tribute in no small way to the splendor 
of the sacred ceremonies, can lift the 
mind to higher things and foster true 
devotion of soul.” 

At present, however, while there are 
some good, and a few excellent settings 
of the Mass by contemporary composers, 
there is no very great quantity. And for 
a good, average parish choir, or for a 
congregation that wishes to join in sing- 


ing the Mass, there are fewer still. Thus 
it is especially pertinent to suggest at 
this time that our parishes and colleges 
give some serious thought to helping to 
bring into being some new, distin- 
guished music for the highest of all pur- 
poses, the worship of God. 

It is customary in many parishes, and 
much more a habit among graduating 
classes in colleges, to give a substantial 
gift—perhaps of money, or a statue, 
memorial trees, electronic bells, gymna- 
sium equipment or the furnishings for 
a classroom or library, or even perhaps 
a new set of tubulax chimes to be played 
at the elevation of the Sacred Host— 
contrary though these are to the spirit 
of the rubrics. 

Some of these are fine, worthy mat- 
ters, and by all means to be encouraged. 
But certainly some thought ought to be 
given to the possibility of a commission 
of real value to some noted composer 
for a new Mass, and appropiiate ac- 
companying music. This might well be 
for the consecration of a new Bishop, 
as a gift from his diocese, for the dedi- 
cation of a new parish, in gratitude from 
its parishioners, or on the silver anni- 
versary of a beloved pastor. 

There are excellent musicians and 
composers in the Church today who are 
not following in the noble tradition of 
the past, for the very sound reason that 
they must earn a living for themselves 
and their families. A composer’s living 
is earned these days by teaching, as a 
rule, rather than by the thing for which 
he is most particularly qualified, the 
creation of new music. From every 
standpoint, a commission to a prominent 
American composer to add to the 
Church’s treasury of great music is a 
singularly wise step. 

There is a slightly bitter tinge to the 
comments of Thomas Canning, the com- 
poser chosen by Hope College for its 
sacred service. Canning said he “be- 
lieves there is a real future for .music 
written on special assignment for church 
services.” He added that “it would open 
up new fields for composers whose tal- 
ents too often languish for lack of op- 
portunity.” How far we have come since 
the time when the Church, as a matter 
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of course, employed the finest musicians 
of the day to provide her with the very 
music which we now regard as our great- 
est heritage, a heritage unequalled any- 
where in the world of music. 

In case you should think that mine is 
a voice crying in a cultural wilderness, 
then let me add the statement of the 
American Composers Alliance, an or- 
ganization of notable American musi- 
cians of every religious belief, which is 
now preparing a special issue of their 
official publication “to be devoted to the 
idea of encouraging a more complete 
participation of churches of all denomi- 
nations into the active musical culture 
of our time.” The Alliance plans to cir- 
culate this special issue to from 15,000 
to 20,000 users of church music 
throughout the country. 

The members of the Alliance would 
like to see congregations as interested in 
contemporary music as they often are 
in contemporary architecture, modern 
processes in stained glass, and recent 
thought in sculpture and art. They are 
seeking enlightenment on such real mat- 
ters as the place of contemporary music 
in the liturgy of the Church, with its 
limitations and freedoms. 

There are parishes and schools in the 
United States today where you can hear, 
beautifully sung, compositions and com- 
posers who are still in their twenties, 
their thirties and the early forties. You 
can find them in Houston and Pitts- 
burgh, in Michigan and Nebraska, in 
Cambridge, Mass., and St. Paul, Minn., 
and in dozens of other places. The 
Church is a living organism, musically 
as well as in her other manifestations. 
If her musical life is to be vigorous and 
flourishing, it must be nourished and 
stimulated. In what more rewarding ac- 
tivity can a sensitive, thinking parish or 
Catholic college take part than to add 
to the Church’s heritage of great music? 





Art and Artists 
(Continued from page 62) 


the five complete cloisters around which 
the main museum structure is built. 
The arcade was in deep shadow and 
the garden court in bright sunlight, as 
in the illustration. Many of the sections 
of this cloister, including several white 
marble capitals quarried at Saint-Beat, 
came from the abbey of Bonnefont-en- 
Cumminges, founded in 1136 by Cis- 


tercian monks. We did not stop to read 
all the labels on the medieval herbs 
and flowers planted in the garden court, 
but we did take a long look from here 
at the view of the Hudson River far 
below and at the harp strings of the 
George Washington Bridge in the dis- 
tance. 

Before we could reach the Treasury 
Room where our informative guard had 
told us, there was “a rosary bead as big 
as a golf ball” and a fourth-century 
chalice from Antioch, we had to pass 
through the Treasury Anteroom. The 
thirty-seven oak panels are carved with 
scenes from the lives of the Virgin and 
Christ and are thought to have been 
made for the royal abbey of Jumieges 
about 1500 to decorate choir stalls and 
screens. In the rear is an altarpiece by 
van der Weyden, showing in the cen- 
ter panel the Nativity and the vision of 
the Magi, unusually conceived as a 
child appearing in a star. 

In the Treasury Room itself, we were 
lost again in a medieval world of beau- 
ty: of gold reliquaries, silver candle- 
sticks, bronze cruets and aquamaniles 
and enamelled eucharistic doves. A 
twelfth-century account from the Cathe- 
dral at Mainz describes an aquamanile 
as an ewer in the shape of an animal 
used for pouring water over the hands 
of a priest. A particularly interesting 
one that we saw in bronze glistening 
like gold was made in the shape of a 
short, squat dragon, its tail curved back 
over its body to form the handle. In its 
mouth is the disappearing body of a 
man. 

We stayed many minutes contemplat- 
ing the giant fifteenth-century Flemish 
rosary bead, of intricately carved box- 
wood. Three tiny doors reveal its labyrin- 
thine interior of scenes from the Na- 
tivity, the Adoration and the Presenta- 
tion. In the center section, the timeless 
moment of the Crucifixion is conceived 
in figures about the size of three stac- 
cato notes in a bar of music. 

Displayed in a special case is the 
chalice excavated at Antioch, which is 
thought to be the earliest known exist- 
ing Christian chalice. It is a cup within 
a cup of silver and gilding, decorated 
with intertwined openwork of grape- 
vines, birds, animals and seated figures, 
ten of apostles, two of Christ. It was 
discovered in 1910 by Arabs digging a 
well near Antioch, and for some time 
was mistaken for the Holy Grail itself, 


until later analysis placed its origin at 
about the fourth century. 

Only now did we realize that time 
was literally and figuratively running out 
on us, that we would have to pass up 
the Boppard Room with its magnificent 
stained glass panels, the Trie Cloister 
with its fifteenth-century fountain carved 
in the figures of Christ, the Virgin and 
St. Anne and the Romanesque chapel 
from the twelfth-century church of No- 
tre Dame du Bourg with its austere 
Spanish crucifix of walnut and pine, 
studded in green and red jewels. 

Passing hastily through the Glass 
Gallery on our way out, we were stop- 
ped for a moment by a life-size wooden 
figure of St. Denis holding his mitred- 
and severed-head in his hands. What 
painful moment in time caused the good 
St. Denis to lose his head? If we ever 
knew, we've forgotten, but someday 
when the twentieth century proves too 
much for us, we'll go back to the thir- 
teenth. To find out. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 60) 


Miss Fontanne, for example, has mo- 
ment after moment where she begins a 
gesture which seems aridly theatrical, 
but then, in mid-movement, she follows 
through with it, and the gesture be- 
comes inevitable, the spelling out in a 
moment and a movement of a universal 
posture of the human soul. Alfred Lunt 
draws on all of his considerable re- 
sources, and the result is memorable; 
he swaggers at the play’s beginning, 
and yet manages to convey, long before 
the audience has grasped the full situa- 
tion, that he is pirouetting at the crater's 
edge; when he realizes that the town 
will, to every last man, woman and 
child, vote against him, he sags like a 
crushed brown paper bag and seems to 
age before one’s very eyes. He is a gal- 
lused and gauche Agamemnon to Miss 
Fontanne’s lacquered Clytemnestra, and 
their meeting is still lighting up the sky 
over Broadway. 


A RE-RELEASE seems planned for the 
French film of some seven years 
ago, God Needs Men. Good films also 
need support, and if this one does make 
the rounds again, it is fervently to be 
hoped that Catholics in particular will 
queue up to cast their ballot, since we 
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are constantly being reminded that a 
ticket is just that, a vote of approval to 
whatever is being shown. 

The story is a simple one: the priest 
who ministers to the rather primitive 
people of a remote island off the coast 
of France, leaves them because they 
have lured one ship too many to de- 
struction and subsequent plundering by 
displaying false lights during a storm. 
The island people, intensely devout and 
thoroughly Catholic despite their pro- 
clivity for plunder, prevail upon the 
sacristan (Pierre Fresnay) to act as priest 
within the church that they had built, 
stone by stone with their own hands 
years before. 

Reluctantly at first, and then with 
greater zeal as the full meaning of the 
situation breaks upon him, the sacristan 
plays the part his townsmen have thrust 


upon him; he even renounces his fian- 
cee, who cannot quite understand the 
change that has come over him now 
that he preaches penitence to all the 
people rather than simply rings the bells 
that summon them to worship. 

The level of the story cuts far above 
that, of course; each scene is a medita- 
tion upon the mystery of the Catholic 
priesthood—that the priest is taken from 
among men to minister to men in the 
things that appertain to God and yet 
remains a man. On its first release this 
splendid film took a bad shellacking 
from the likes of Going My Way and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s; now, like 
Nineveh and Tyre, we are being given 
a second chance; if this film comes your 
way, please bundle up the family and 
at least one seminarian, and cast your 
vote. 





“Art for Art’s Sake” 
(Continued from page 20) 


art. But they feed and nourish art and 
poetry, and they will not warp the work, 
they will enrich it, if only art and 
poetry themselves tend purely and un- 
yieldingly to their own ends in the mak- 
ing of the work. No doubt, I know, 
that when it comes to a particular hu- 
man purpose for which the work is 
done—propaganda plays, patriotic poems 
and moralizing literature do not add up 
to much as a rule. But this is so be- 
cause, as a rule, the artist has allowed 
his moral idea to enter the very sphere 
of the making and to act as a way of 
making, which it is not. I also know 
that the cathedral builders had no sort 
of thesis in mind, nor did they want to 
suggest a Christian emotion. But they 
had Faith, and it was enough. The hu- 
man ends with which I am concerned 
here are not particular purposes, but 
rather the things in which the artist 
believes, and which he loves. In this 
sense it is only normal that a poet or 
a writer, a man who works with words 
should have a message, not only his 
proper artistic message Cwhich is the 
essential) but also a human message of 
his own, silly, foolish or momentous, to 
deliver to men. Otherwise there would 
be a serious possibility that his work 
would have nothing to say. Such was, 
I dare say, the fate of Mallarme’s nar- 
cissism. Earlier I mentioned Dante, Ver- 
gil and Lucretius; to these I might add 
Tolstoy, Walt Whitman, William Blake, 
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Leon Bloy, Nietzsche. There is nothing 
to stop Gide from saying: it does not 
matter what one writes. But in reality 
he himself was constantly prodded by 
a kind of apostolic zeal—rather particu- 
lar in nature, to be sure, but that’s an- 
other question—the chief intent of which 
was to justify himself before men. 

The workman works for his wages 
and the most disincarnate artist has a 
concern, concealed or represented as it 
may be, to act upon human souls and to 
serve an idea. What is required is the 
perfect practical discrimination between 
the aim of the workman (finis operantis, 
as the Schoolmen put it) and the aim 
of the work (finis operis): so that the 
workman should work for his wages, but 
the work should be ruled and shaped 
and brought into being only with re- 
gard to its own good and in nowise with 
regard to the wages. Thus the artist 
may work for any and every human 
intention he likes, but the work taken 
in itself must be made and constructed 
only with regard to the creative intui- 
tion in which it originates and to the 
rules of making which it calls for. 

Similar considerations may be put for- 
ward from the point of view of the 
agent who operates or of efficient cau- 
sality. Plato said that a philosopher 
must philosophize with his whole soul 
(though the intellect alone is the prop- 
er organ of philosophy). The same may 
be said of the artist. 


The virtue of art does not allow the 
work to be interfered with or imme- 
diately ruled by anything other than 
itself. It insists that it alone shall touch 
the work in order to bring it into being. 
In short, art requires that nothing shall 
attain the work except through art it- 


‘self. It is through His word and His 


art that God attains, rules and brings 
into being everything He makes. In the 
same way it is through art that the hu- 
man artist must attain, rule and bring 
into being all his work. 

But this in no way implies that the 
work depends on art alone, and not on 
the entire soul of the artist; that it is 
made by the art alone, separate, cut off 
from all the rest in man, and not by 
man the artist with all the human pur- 
poses, desires and longings, all the hu- 
man thoughts and beliefs he has in his 
heart. Theologians tell us that every- 
thing was made per Verbum, through 
the Divine Word, yet it is also true that 
everything was made by the whole un- 
divided Trinity: in a manner totally free 
from the least interested intention, but 
to an end nevertheless, an end which 
is not simply the perfection of the work 
to be achieved, and which is of an order 
superior to art—the communication of 
divine goodness. 

Finally our issue has also to do with 
the perspective of material causality. 

It would simplify many questions to 
make a distinction between art itself 
and its material or subjective conditions. 
Art being of man, how could it not de- 
pend on the pre-existing structures and 
inclinations of the subject in which it 
dwells? They remain extrinsic to art, 
but they influence it. 

Art as such, for instance, transcends, 
like the spirit, every frontier of space 
or time, every historical or national 
boundary. Like science and philosophy, 
it is universal of itself. 

But art does not reside in an angelic 
mind: it resides in a soul which ani- 
mates a living body, and which, by the 
natural necessity in which it finds itself 
of learning, and progressing little by 
little and with the assistance of others, 
makes the rational animal a naturally 
social animal. Art is therefore basically 
dependent upon everything which the 
human community, spiritual tradition 
and history transmit to the body and 
mind of man. By its human subject and 
its human roots, art belongs to a time 
and a country. 
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SHEED & WARD’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


MORE STORIES FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Written and Illustrated by Piet Worm 

Do ask to see this in your bookstore—we can’t give 
any idea of Piet Worm’s full-color and gold pictures 
in an ad. The stories in this book run from Exodus 
to the end of the Old Testament, making it a com- 
panion volume to STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT by the same artist-author. 

All Ages. Cloth. $3.00 


PRIEST ON HORSEBACK 


by Eva K. Betz 

Odd to think that a priest used to ride through Penn- 
sylvania and much of New Jersey to take care of 
his flock. This is the story of such a ride made by 
Father Farmer, a missionary stationed in Philadelphia 
from 1758 to 1786. It gives a fascinating picture of 
colonial life and of a priest long remembered for his 
wisdom and kindliness. 

Ages 10-14. Illus. by Jo Polseno. $3.00 





RECENTLY 
CATHERINE TEKAKWITHA 


by Frances Taylor Patterson 
A short life of the heroic Indian girl who may one 
day be canonized. “The physical battle she had to 
overcome the ways of her people is almost as thrill- 
ing as her spiritual battle to attain perfection.”— 
ST. JOSEPH’S MAGAZINE. $3 a 


High School. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON 
by Meriol Trevor 


“A captivating space fiction story with fine ethics. 
It might serve as a stepping-stone to C. S. Lewis’ 
PERELANDRA. ... A story of remarkable imagina- 
tion and cosmic fantasy which will fascinate read- 
ers.”’—-CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 

High School. 


Illustrated. $3.00 





PATRON SAINT BOOKS 


These are picture books in color written for six- to 
nine-year-olds. Each will be on a saint many children 
are named for. The first two, both illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni, are: 


MARY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 

Our Lady’s childhood, the Annunciation and the won- 
derful events which followed told with simplicity and 
great charm. 


JOSEPH by Wilfrid Sheed 


The story of the great saint chosen by God to be the 
protector of Jesus and Mary, who watched over them, 
worked for them, worried about them and was so 
much loved by them both. 

Ages 6-9. 64 pages. $2.00 each 


The next Patron Saint books to appear will be RICH- 
ARD by M. K. Richardson, and MARGARET by Sister 
M. Juliana. 


PUBLISHED: 


THE GREAT CROSS 
by Thomas Holland 


“Mutiny, piracy, mystery are expertly mixed in an 
original and fast-moving sea story told in a vigorous 
style. The religious overtones will make this especial- 
ly acceptable to the Catholic readers.”.—Helen M. 
Brogon in THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Ages 10-14. Illustrated. $3.25 


A BOOK OF ANGELS 
by Marigold Hunt 


“Children and Bible stories have a natural affinity 
for each other. . . . No child will be able to resist 
Miss Hunt's book of heavenly spirits with its attrac- 
tive illustrations by Johannes Troyer.’’ — Sister M. 
Camillus in THE GLOBE. 

Ages 8-12. Illustrated. $3.00 


Write for a complete catalog of children’s books 
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Children’s Book Week Poster 


ILLA, by Ruth Franchere CCro- 

well, $3.00), is a biography of the 
young Willa Cather, from her tenth 
year until her graduation from high 
school. When Willa was nine, in 1883, 
her family moved from Virginia to 
Nebraska. The lively, highly individ- 
ual little girl immediately fell in love 
with the windy plains, and quickly 
formed real friendships there. The 
Cathers first lived with Grandfather 
Cather on his farm, but shortly moved 
into the town of Red Cloud. During 
her early adolescence, the tomboy Willa 
had the great good fortune to know 
people of culture who opened the world 
of the arts to her restless inquiring mind. 
Her interests extended to the natural 
sciences, and she at one time contem- 
plated becoming a doctor. In this field, 
too, she had informed and sympathetic 
guides. 

Willa is a superb piece of biograph- 
ical writing for youngsters. With the 
narrative interest of a fine novel, it pre- 
sents the young person and the forces 
that shaped her. The book would have 
a self-contained excellence, even if it 
did not point the reader toward Willa 
Cather’s superlative fiction. (Ages 10-up) 

THERESE MARTIN, by Rosemary 
Haughton (Newman, $2.50), gives a 
pious, but credible and winning picture 
of the family life of the Little Flower. 
More importantly, it offers primary in- 
sights into the nature of religious vo- 
cation, and does a good job of explain- 
ing the “Little Way” in its simplicity 
and magnificence. Therese’s sufferings, 
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YOUNG READERS 


BOOKSHELF 


which have confused older minds, are 
shown to derive their logic and their 
glory from the Little Way, and this is 
both an elucidation and a comfort to 
readers who have come to love Therese. 
Therese Martin is valuable for its dedi- 
cated objectivity, and it does not par- 
ticularly miss distinction of - style. 
(Younger teen-age) 

The leading characters of THE 
GREAT GARCIAS, a biography by 
Gladys Malvern (Longmans, $3.00), 
were members of a Spanish family of 
outstanding individual talent and a col- 
lective, consuming interest in music. 
The book is Pauline Garcia’s story: the 
story of the youngest Garcia, slight, 
placid and incredibly talented. Begin- 
ning as a piano pupil of Liszt, she in 
time surpassed the vocal feats of her 
dynamic sister, a famous prima donna. 
Many of the artistic personalities of 
nineteenth-century Europe were friends 
of the Garcias. Theirs was a life devoted 
to the arts, and glamorous to behold, 
but the family members did not come 
to either fame or personal happiness 
without struggle and tragedy. The Great 
Garcias, popularly-written, makes fine, 
rapid reading, regardless of the previous 
interests of the reader. (Ages 12-16) 

Patricia Castle, young heroine of 
THE ODD ONE, by Crane Blossom 
Harrison (Little, Brown, $3.00), firmly 
believes that she is an adopted child. 
The only dark-haired member in a fam- 
ily of radiant blonds, Patricia clutches 
the morose conviction that she was born 
a papoose, abandoned by her tribe and 


Mary Louise Hector, Editor 


adopted by the pitying Castles. The de- 
lusion turns her into an unhappy and 
withdrawn child and actually retards 
her recovery after a sedious illness. At 
this point, her Grandmother Pat, a pro- 
fessional writer who has been living in 
England, comes into her life. Grand- 
mother Pat, who had some severe grow- 
ing pains in her own adolescence, takes 
the tense and sickly Patricia off to an 
Arizona ranch. 

Grandmother Pat was the central fig- 
ure in Mrs. Harrison’s earlier book, To- 
morrow for Patricia. The present chron- 
icle is as funny and captivating as its 
predecessor. The Indian delusion is at 
once uproarious and pathetic, and is an 
indispensable part of the young Patri- 
cia’s personality and of her story. The 
writing is excellently restrained, char- 
acterization is fine, and there is wisdom 
for the pondering in Grandmother Pat’s 
patient and lively way with Patricia’s 
distresses. (Ages 12 and up) 

THE MORE THE MERRIER, by 
Lenora Mattingly Weber (Crowell, 
$2.75), finds Beany Malone, in the 
summer before her senior year in high 
school, undertaking a grand project. In 
the summertime absence of most of her 
family, she will take in boarders from 
the university to earn enough money to 
make a gorgeous rumpus-room ia the 
musty basement. The scheme backfires 
as warmhearted Beany accepts one un- 
happy border at cost, and_ brother 
Johnny does the same. The summer 
costs Beany money, time and effort; but 
she manages both a diet and a romance 
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Books that 
make reading 
exciting 


FOR BOYS. 
AND GIRLS g 








b XCITING to read, first of all, because they 
are about children, real and imaginary, who 
have fascinating adventures, friends, pets and 
interests. Exciting because they are well writ- 
ten to appeal to particular ages. And exciting 
because they are illustrated by gifted artists 
who know what young readers like. 


For the Youngest 


GEORGE GOES TO TOWN 

Written and illustrated in color by PHYLLIS 
ROWAND, author-artist of George. Ages OTs 
THE INSECT CONCERT 

Written and illustrated in color by SANAE 
KAWAGUCHI, author artist of Taro’s Fes- 
tival Day. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
HOW DO I GO? 


Written and illustrated in color by MARY 
ANN HOBERMAN and NORMAN HOBER- 
MAN, author-artist team of All My Shoes 
Come in Twos. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


For First Readers 


LITTLE RED NEWT 


By LOUISE DYER HARRIS and NORMAN 
DYER HARRIS, authors of Slim Green and 
Hummer and Buzz. Three-color drawings by 
Henry B. Kane. Ages 6 up. $2.75 


TAN’S FISH* 


By RUTHVEN TODD. a drawings by 
Theresa Sherman. Ages 7-11 $2.75 


For Eight and Up 


DIXIE OF DOVER 

By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY, author of 
rm the Cat. Drawings by Mary Stevens. $00 
THE STRANGE GARDEN 


By ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW. Draw- 
ings by Meg Wohlberg. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


LINCOLN’S ANIMAL FRIENDS 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. Drawings by 
Louis Darling. Ages 8 up. $3.00 


WHILE MRS. COVERLET WAS AWAY 


By MARY NASH. Drawings by Garrett Price. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


CHILDREN OF THE BIG TOP 


By MARIAN MURRAY. Photographs by Dick 
Miller. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


MR. BASS’S PLANETOID* 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. Drawings by Louis 
Darling. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


NKWALA 


By EDITH SHARP, Little, Brown Canadian 
Award Winner. Drawings, with color back- 
grounds, by William Winter. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


HECTOR, THE STOWAWAY DOG 


By KENNETH DODSON, author of Away All 
Boats. Drawings by Peter Spier. Ages "5350 


THE PALEFACE REDSKINS 


By JACQUELINE JACKSON. Drawings by the 
author. Ages 10-14. $3.50 


All books cloth bound, Smyth sewn 
* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 6, MASS. 
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for a fat girl, and a hometown recon- 
ciliation for an immature and rebellious 
star athlete. In the end, the rumpus 
room is totally unimportant. 

Like other Beany Malone books, The 
More the Merrier has charm in its char- 
acterizations and interest in its story. 
The Malones are appealing and excel- 
lently reared youngsters who happen to 
be Catholic. There is convincing atmo- 
sphere of goodness about the fast-mov- 
ing family. One wonders what Mrs. 
Weber’s skill could make of Beany Ma- 
lone in a Catholic school. (Ages 12-up) 

An Oregon highschooler spends her 
junior year in a small California town, 
in THE LUCKIEST GIRL, by Bev- 
erly Cleary (Morrow, $2.95). She is a 
nice girl, pretty, popular and _ bright; 
and she reacts with youthful enthusi- 
asm to her new life. The different cli- 
mate, the different ways of the care- 
free family with whom she is living 
and a different romance make the year 
fascinating for Shelley, and help her 
take a step away from herself for an 
objective view of her major problems. 
They are the familiar ones of adoles- 
cence: family, school, boys. 

Shelley has two romances—a false 
start and the real thing. A flaw in the 
pleasant plot is the reader’s uncertainty 
for too long a time as to what distin- 
guishes Shelley’s lads each from the 
other. Everything is in good taste, how- 
ever, and the book proceeds smoothly. 
It is seriously intended and well-writ- 
ten. (Ages 12-16) 

The heroine of ALONG COMES 
SPRING, by Mildred Lawrence CHar- 
court, Brace, $3.00), is a college fresh- 
man with a number of clear-cut prob- 
lems. Shall she major in English, to 
which she has a sentimental attach- 
ment, or in art, in one phase of which— 
dress design—she is already accom- 
plished. Shall she, a poor farm-girl on 
scholarship, plug away at her schedule, 
or shall she make friends and take part 
in extra-curricular activities? Shall she 
remember the faithful boy at home, or 
concentrate on her roommate’s suave 
brother? The book has events, but no 
reality. It never bothers with character- 
ization beyond portraiture; and, from its 
first problem, it is obviously bound for 
an all-too-happy ending. (Ages 14-up) 

A New England highschooler whose 
mother is stiflingly competent is the 
main character in SAND IN MY CAS- 
TLE, by Shirley Belden (Longmans, 


$2.75). Encouraged by other relatives 
the girl goes off to Cape Cod to join 
an older girl, also an escapee from home, 
living and working there. The two es 
tablish a gift-shop in an ancient house, 
and in time come around to cooking 
local specialties and serving them. The 
heroine is absorbed in creative photog 
raphy and continues this hobby, with 
good results, on the Cape. Sand in My 
Castle is so affected in style that its 
other qualities are difficult to assess. The 
writing is pompous and essentially care. 
less, and gets in the way of any ver- 
similitude the plot may possess. There 
are five pages of recipes at the back of 
the book. (Ages 12-16) 

THE PREPOSTEROUS VOYAGE, 
by Pauline H. Coleman (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.75), sends a California highschooler 
on a Caribbean cruise with her con- 
valescent grandmother. On the voyage, 
the two do a lot of sightseeing and each 
receives a proposal of marriage. Marian’s 
comes from a handsome and wealthy 
Venezuelan, and serves largely as just 
another extraordinary experience. Some 
of the other passengers enter the plot, 
each with a little story of his own; but 
The Preposterous Voyage is a travelog, 
and its fictional elements are amateur. 
As to the travel-writing: it is neither 
vivid nor thoughtful, but merely con 
scientious. (Ages 14 and up) 





For High School Libraries 
The following adult books re- 


viewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Amedeo, by Daphne Barclay 

The Choice, by Michael Mc- 
Laverty 

Nor Scrip Nor Shoes, by John 
McGoey 

Lord, What a Family, by Rob- 
ert Leckie 

Mr. Robbins Rides Again, by 
Edward Streeter 

The Poor Hater, by William 


Ready 

Rabbits in the Hay, by Jane 
Lane 

The Russian Revolution, by 


Alan Moorehead 
Saints and Snapdragons, by Lu- } 
cile Hasley 


For more information about these 
books, see reviews. 
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= FarMEr, a Jesuit missionary 
working in colonial America a decade 
before the Revolution, is the subject of 
Eva . Betz’ fictionized biography 
PRIEST ON HORSEBACK (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.00). The author has elect- 
ed to detail a year in the missionary’s 
life, slipping in biographical facts where 
the few will fit, and explaining the 
priest’s historical status in a very brief 
epilogue. The result is an interesting 
if slightly wooden story which gives an 
excellently clear picture of the lot of 
colonial Catholics—a suspect and some- 
times persecuted minority—but leaves 
the reader little enlightened about the 
personality of the priest. There are well- 
handled asides about early American in- 
dustries and crafts, nicely-placed hints 
about the revolution a-borning, and 
enough adventures to illustrate a 
priest’s diverse functions as a pioneer 
shepherd. (Ages 10-14) 

The story of a remarkable man of 
action is told in Leonard Wibberley’s 
WES POWELL, CONQUEROR OF 
THE GRAND CANYON (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $3.00). In his boy- 
hood, Powell is introduced to the “great 
book” of the earth’s surface. Later, with- 
out formal training, and minus one arm 
(amputated after a Civil War injury), 
he led a party of inexperienced explor- 
ers down the rivers of the Colorado 
system, and finally into the Grand 
Canyon. The trip was incredibly dif- 
ficult and the difficulties hindered the 
thorough scientific investigation Powell 
had dreamed of. But the river system 
had been conquered, and the basis for 
further study laid. Powell became the 
foremost U.S. authority on the great 


s western plateau, and used his knowl- 


edge militantly when land speculators 
attempted to usurp water rights in the 
area. He was directly responsible for 


@ the establishment of the U.S. Geolog- 


ical Survey and the U.S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, the latter a result of Powell’s 
interest in the natives of the western 
plateau. 

The author commences his story with 
a bit of characterization, but lets the 
effort go, after a short while. The ex- 
Ploration of the rivers is the great story 
and it seems to tell itself, so competent- 
ly does Wibberley handle facts. The 
rest of Powell’s life is anti-climactic, but 
still interesting. Not top biographical 
writing, Wes Powell, Conqueror of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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of both, there can be no doubt. 





History and Biography for Young Readers 


The writing and publishing of books for children involves a deep 
responsibility—a responsibility not only to the mind of the young 
reader, but also to the subject. When the material is history or 
biography, which is the very substance of our heritage, the respon- 
sibility is clear. First, if we are to be true to our religious faith, to 
our belief in Providence, we must seek after and communicate 
the historical truth which makes uo that heritage. Too often writers 
fear that by discarding the myth that surrounds the life of a saint, 
they discard the miracle of sainthood. Quite the opposite is true. 
We tend to forget or underestimate the glorious fantasy of a child. 
Any parent who has tried to put a sibling to sleep and encountered 
his innumerable ingenuous requests for glasses of water, cookies 
to relieve hunger pains, etc. has met fantasy in its most formida- 
able form. Certainly, a child’s fantasy needs little stimulus, rather 
it needs direction. 


Adults need substitutes for truth, they need blandishments, per- 
haps more than the young reader. They have created the sickly 
sweet saints and what Father Brodrick calls “the areat pyramid 
of pious accretion built by the mistaken reverence of biographers” 
because they have lost their sense of the miraculous and the vivid- 
ness and vitality in a human life. But the child’s imagination is 
not blurred. All the more reason, therefore, that it should be fed 
by and subjected to the discipline of truth. 


There is a tendency sometimes in children’s books to shy away 
from facts which are thought to be too difficult or which miaht 
be misunderstood. Needless to say, there are certain subjects which 
are of absolutely no interest to children, but for the most part, 
they can understand history if it is presented to them in the prover 
way. Children are terrible realists and it is no surprise to them 
that, for example, a great many of the pearl fishermen that St. 
Francis Xavier met on the coast of India willingly accepted bap- 
tism to avoid the unvleasantress of enslavement or slauahter by 
their Moslem and Hirdu brethren. That some pretty beastly char- 
acters participated in the Crusades comes as no shock to the young 
reader, either, however many problems it may present to the author. 

The sad awareness of the human condition, of the muddle which 
enmeshes us all, this is prover to maturity, as is a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of Providence in human history and grace 
in a human life. The naive realism of the child must, with matur- 
ity, give way to a reverence for his heritage, but we would hope 
it would be a reverence based on knowledge and not on a pride 
of pyramids. 

In insisting uvon what’! so blithely call historical truth, | am 
aware of two things; one, that the very definition of historical 
truth is a vast and complex subject with which great Catholic his- 
torians have wrestled long and hard—Christooher Dawson, Philip 
Hughes, James Brodrick, the great Father Thurston, Donald Att- 
water—to mention only a few. Nor would | suggest that in our 
enthusiasm for the fact, we should undervalue those myths which 
genuinely reveal an essential spiritual truth. But that our aim 
should be to separate myth from fact, recognizing the importance 


on - 


- ws % «  . 


Sheila Cudahy 


(Extract from speech given on accepting the Thomas More Association 
Medal for the publication of Vision Books by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy.) 
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NEW JUNIOR 
BOOKS FROM 


Longmans 











SAND 


IN MY CASTLE <OY% 


By SHIRLEY BEIDEN. A summer 
job on Cape Cod where she meets 
new friends helps Judith acquire 
the self-reliance she needs. Dec- 
orations by Genia. Ages ae 


2.75 
KALENA 


By ESMA RIDEOUT BOOTH. 
The problems of African youth 
brought into a new perspective. 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. 
Ages 14 up. $3.00 


YOUNG DOCTOR 
OF NEW AMSTERDAM 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. A 
courageous young man overcomes 
great obstacles in early New Am- 
sterdam to become a physician 
and marry the girl he loves. Ilus- 
trated by Victor Dowling. Ages 
12-16. $3.00 


THE GREAT GARCIAS 


By GLADYS MALVERN. The 
true but fantastic adventures of 
a family of great musicians set in 
the musical capitals of the world. 
Decorations by Alan Mayler. Ages 
12-16. $3.00 


THE PAGEANT OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 


Revised edition by ANNE MER- 
RIMAN PECK. From pre-historic 
days to the present, this volume 
recounts the economic and social 
development of the great conti- 
nent to the south of us. Illustrated. 
All ages. $6.00 


MIRACLE OF SAGE VALLEY 


By JANET RANDALL. A lonely 
girl finds happiness on a ranch 
helping save the life of a beauti- 
ful palomino. Decorations by 
Brinton Turkle. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


SHADOWS INTO MIST 


By ELLEN TURNGREN. A fine 
story of two young Swedish set- 
tlers who come to Minnesota in 
the 1880’s. Decorations by Vera 
Bock. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


GOLD AT HUNTERS’ POINT 


By ETHEL T. WOLVERTON. 
Karen fights on until she makes 
the townspeople realize the evil 
of their gossip. Decoration by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Ages 12- 
16. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 West 40th St., New York 18 
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Grand Canyon, is nevertheless good 
reporting. (Ages 12-16) 

DYNAMITE AND PEACE, by 
Edith Patterson Meyer (Little, Brown, 
$3.50), is a biography of Alfred Nobel, 
inventor of dynamite and donor of the 
Nobel Prizes. From his inventions No- 
bel amassed a huge fortune. His con- 
science was disturbed by the military 
uses of his high explosives, but he was 
constantly engaged in lawsuits to pro- 
tect his patents and thereby control the 
manufacturing processes upon which the 
fortune was built. In the later years of 
his life he was interested in the work 
of peace movements, and took some part 
in it. This biography is dull, and over- 
whelmed by details which the author is 
unable to control. She is worshipful, 
and her portrait of her hero is uncritical. 
So poorly done is the book that the 
reader is tempted to search out another 
biography to find out what sort of per- 
son this man Nobel was. (Ages 12-up) 

In THE FURTHER ADVEN- 
TURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
by Henry Treece (Criterion, $3.50), 
Crusoe, now a wealthy and sixty-ish 
squire of the Yorkshire hills, sets out 
for the West Indies again, this time on 
a search for the hidden treasure of 
Henry Morgan. Unbeknown to him, he 
sails with the remnants of Morgan’s 
own crew. Trouble boils into mutiny, 
and Crusoe, with his faithful Friday, is 
put adrift in a small boat. Together 
with Robinson’s long-lost doctor-brother, 
they fight their wav out of captivity by 
cannibals only to find that they must, 
at the site of the treasure hoard, deal 
again with the rascally pirate crew. 
Many of the further adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe are typical adventures of 
the historical sea-story, but they are all 
extremely well-handled and have a 
freshness about them. The book is well- 
written, absorbing, and independent of 
its classic predecessor. (Ages 12-16) 

A boy of Samarkand journeys by 
Mongol caravan into the empire of the 
great Khan, in THE GOLDEN 
HAWKS OF GENGHIS KHAN, by 
Rita Ritchie (Dutton, $3.00). He plans 
to take back from the Khan a pair of 
golden hawks, a magnificent breed de- 


veloped by his father, who, the boy has 


always been told, was slain by Mongol 
warriors who then stole the prize birds. 
To his astonishment, Jalair finds that 
the Mongols are not blackened villains, 
and he can never really forget his child- 


hood training in hatred and his deter. 
mination to avenge his father’s memory, 
The Golden Hawks of Genghis Khan 
has everything that a good reader jp 
search of good story could want. Event 
follows involved event rapidly, and 
there is a brooding air of treachery and 
mystery over all. The author’s research 
into the ways of the Mongols always 
fits neatly into the story; that into the 
art of falconry, nearly always. (Ages 12 
up) 

In IF WISHES WERE HORSES, 
by Keith Robertson CHarper, $2.95), 
fourteen-year-old Stephen comes from 
Chicago in 1910 to an Iowa small town 
to live with his mother’s brother. The 
uncle, friendly and understanding, owns 
a livery stable, and crippled Stephen 
finds it a place of immediate and com 
plete fascination. It is also, for both his 
uncle and him, a refuge from the scold- 
ing bitterness of his uncle’s wife. Here 
Stephen learns about the hard work of 
caring for horses, falls in love with a 
beautiful quarter horse named Copper 
Lady, and makes a real friend, who is 
to help him later when his aunt’s abnor 
mally ugly disposition finally drives the 
boy to run away. The storytelling is 
excellent, the writing is disciplined, the 
period flavor is distinctive and pleasant. 
For leisure-time reading, If Wéishes 
Were Horses is a fine choice. (Ages 12 
up) 

Binna, the hero of THE SWORD 
OF GANELON, by Richard Parker 
(McKay, $3.50), is a ninth-century 
Jute with a special, mystic mark upon 
him. He has the leech finger; this means 
that he is singled out by fate for mem 
bership in the Wica, a hidden band of 
healers established by the great king 
Arthur. The members are not only 
healers, but also scribes (in an age of 
widespread illiteracy), mind-readers and 
minor magicians. Binna is called into 
the band at a time when two forces art 
beating against the land: the conquer 
ing might of the maurading Danes and 
the puzzling disciplines of Christianity. 

In an historical note, the author 
writes about his characters: “. . . I have 
tried to get into their attitude to life, 
their fears and doubts and beliefs in 
what we nowadays are ready to cal 
superstition.” In his book, the supersti 
tions are never merely that. His reader 
are neither learned nor mature enough 
to escape puzzlement; and the author 
is not, of course, presenting a thorough 
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Illustration by Christine Price 
for “Magic in My Shoes” 


job of research on the temper of the 
times which would put the mystical 
happenings in their proper perspective. 
The chief wizard of the Wica has this 
to say about Christianity: “If the new 
church can give greater hope and great- 
er comfort there is no longer any need 
in the world for us.” But the representa- 
tives of Christianity who work their 
ways into the story are mock and comic 
characters. When the issue between 
paganism and Christianity is raised in 
a junior book there should be a clear 
definition of the opposites. One must 
conclude that the author set himself a 
task he could not perform. (Teen-ages) 


HE SAINTS AND YOUR NAME, 

by Joseph Quadflieg (Pantheon, 
$3.00), is a collection of very short 
biographies that are both simple and 
informative. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Margaret Goldsmith, the book 
was designed for reference; the author 
presumes that children will read first 
the stories of their own patron saints 
and then the stories of those of their 
friends. “Gradually you will read the 
whole book,” he says. It is, however, 
equally as conservative to predict that 
the felicity of style and the wise and 
liberal use of anecdote will lead young 
readers rapidly from a starting-point 
through the whole collection. Seventy- 
three saints, ancient and modern, are 
included, and each rates illustrations in 
color and in black-and-white. The only 
piece longer than two pages is that con- 
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cerning Mary. But every story is com- 
plete and many are memorable: there 
is Saint Frederick angrily chopping 
down the sacred trees of the pagans; 
there is Saint Barbara carving a third 
window in her watchtower to honor 
the Trinity; there is Saint Dorothea 
sending apples and blossoms from the 
heavenly Tree of Life to the pagan 
jailer who murdered her. The illustra- 
tions, by Johannes Grueger, are bzau- 
tifully simple and expressive in line and 
in color. Printed in Germany, The 
Saints and Your Name is both a neces- 
sary reference volume and a variedly 
interesting book for family reading. It 
has an imprimatur. (Ages 9-12) 
Orphan triplets are the lively heroes 
of MAGIC IN MY SHOES, by Con- 
stance Savery (Longmans, $2.75). The 
story is set in a small town in eight- 
eenth-century England, when indigent 
orphans are parceled out to local fam- 
ilies. Kind and well-to-do spinster Per- 
sis Pershore thus inherits Josset, one of 
the Ormond triplets. He is a great trial 
to her, constantly running away to try 
to rescue his brothers, similarly domi- 
ciled, but with hard masters. Just after 
Miss Pershore’s niece arrives from Lon- 
don for a visit, a change takes place in 
Josset. He promises to stop his naughti- 
ness. He keeps his promise, but trou- 
bles of many other sorts descend upon 
Miss Pershore’s household. Josset is the 
center of so many disturbances that it 
is hard to imagine that just one boy is 
creating them all. Young Sally from 
London is playmate and school-fellow 
of Josset, and soon guesses the reason 
for his peculiarities. Before the situation 
is righted, there is some adventure and 
a great deal of merriment. Magic in My 
Shoes is good fun to read, and offers 
an interesting re-creation of a pleasant 
and picturesque life. (Ages 8-12) 
SMALL MIRACLE AT LOURDES, 
by Marie McSwigan (Dutton, $2.50), 
brings together a young American boy 
absorbed in cowboy lore and a young 
French lad, likewise absorbed. The 
American, a reluctant tourist to Lourdes, 
is strong and healthy. The French boy 
is a hemophile, one of thousands of pil- 
grims seeking healing at the famous 
shrine. The impressiveness of Lourdes 
and the courage of his French friend 
combine to widen young Jim’s view- 
point beyond himself and his special 
interests. He gives his dearly-beloved 
cowboy suit to the sick child. In a 
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For the Youngest 


TALKS WITH JESUS 
Sister Mary Evelyn, S.N. de N. 


A unique, illustrated book which, in 
four steps, simply and _ 

skillfully helps the child 
to pray the Rosary. Be- § 
fore he is aware of it, he } 
has the habit of medita- 
tion. Parents may learn 
a good deal, too. Wash- 
able covers. $1.25 





A HOLY HOUR BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Compiled by Charles J. Greath 


Meditations, hymns, prayers, ar- 
ranged for individual use or oral reci- 
tation. Indulgences listed where grant- 
ed. A history of the devotion given. 
Illustrated. Paper, $1.25 


SALLY AND THE 
ANGELS 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


A drawing on almost every page 
makes this an enchanting book. The 
story of Angels Guardian gives chil- 
dren a feeling of warm security. Be- 
ginning readers can manage it. 


Paper, $.75 


OUR LORD AND | 
Catherine and Robb Beebe 


Charming verses, delightful pictures 
cover a Catholic child’s day. Makes 
a joy of being good. Paper, $.75 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2660 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N.J. 
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murky fictional maneuver, this brings 
about complete recovery, but the recov- 
ery is a Lourdes miracle. The author 
indicates her own confusion by creat- 
ing the self-contradictory term, small 
miracle. The book is sentimental and 
incredible, illthought-out and _ badly 
written. (Ages 7-11) 


Aso fanciers will be mesmerized 
by A ZOO OF MY OWN, by 
Cornelius Conyn (John Day, $3.00). 
A resident of Sumatra before the sec- 
ond World War, Mr Conyn had a 
double opportunity to indulge his in- 
terest in animals: he was living in a 
land rich in rare types; and he had 
room, equipment and helpers to care 
for a great variety of animals. These 
ranged from an affectionate “normal 
gibbon girl” to a Sumatran honey-bear 
growing large and dangerous. The ani- 
mals’ antics are fabulous, but no more 
so than the author’s understanding of 
and devotion to his pets. The zoo was 
really his own, “. . . a family affair. It 
was run for my own interest, and I 
liked to make of each animal not only 
a pet, but also a friend.” He once gave 
a fancy-dress birthday party for his dog, 
which as a puppy had been destined 
for a Sumatran stew-pot. The book, 
birthday ball included, is serious, fac- 
tually enlightening and thoroughly en- 
tertaining. The zoo came to an end 
with the Japanese invasion of Sumatra, 
but the residents live on in Mr. Coyn’s 
story and in the funny and helpful 
illustrations of Dick De Wilde. (All 
ages) 

At the age of five, the central figure 
in LORETTA MASON POTTS, fan- 
tasy by Mary Chase (Lippincott, $3.50), 
rejected her dear mother and elected to 
remain at the rundown farmhouse of 
Mr. and Mrs. Potts. She is constantly 
troublesome; the Pottses dislike her, but 
she fights through seven years to stay 
with them. Finally, her puzzled and 
lonely mother brings her home. Ten- 
year-old Colin Mason bravely stalks his 
strange older sister across an enchanted 
bridge to the castle of a gorgeous, gra- 
cious and malevolent fairy countess. 
The countess has a great maternal 
yearning, but the children must be bad 
children. The would-be hero gets caught 
in the spell, and even involves the 
younger children in his family, before 
he rises to his native heroic height. The 
castle is set atop the black pointed hill 
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behind the Potts’ house, which explains 
Loretta’s longtime love of that location. 

Loretta Mason Potts, whose author 
once won a Pulitzer prize for a play 
about a six-foot-tall rabbit named Har- 
vey, is in the tradition of the grim and 
confused fairytale like Alice in Won- 
derland and Pinocchio. Its main issue, 
between the bewitching fairy countess 
and the loving real mother, is too ne- 
bulously sketched in for a child’s taste. 
There are individual scenes of original- 
ity and skill, but the main plot is forced. 
It includes, for no rime or reason, the 
absence of the children’s father, ex- 
plained thus: “. . . Dad had left home 
during the war . . . the war between 
Mom and Dad.” (Ages 11-up) 

MISS CATHY LEONARD, by 
Catherine Woolley (Morrow, $2.75) is 
a sequel to A Room for Cathy. In the 
earlier book, the Leonard family moves 
into a huge, old house in a small town; 
with unexpected expenses piling up, 
they are forced to rent space in their 
home as an apartment for a widowed 
mother and her daughter, Cathy’s age. 
In the present book, family finances are 
good, and the renting Hughes are look- 
ing for a home of their own. Cathy is 
torn: she loves her friend Naomi 
Hughes and mourns at the thought of 
parting from her; but she loves her 
home, too, and realizes that her family 
needs all of it. Cathy determines to find 
a small home right in their town for 
the Hughes’, so that they will not have 
to move back to New York. The search 
occupies much of her time, but there is 


time left over for good summer fun. 
Miss Cathy Leonard is simply plotted, 
unpretentiously written and extremely 
pleasant. (Ages 8-12) 

FLIVVER, THE HEROIC HORSE, 
by Lee Kingman (Doubleday, $2.50), is 
the friend and helper of a New Eng 
land fruit peddler who is not a ne’er 
do-well but who has never really done 
well at anything. Tim Timilty is over- 
joyed when his seagoing uncle leaves 
him a big coal barge named the Emma 
M. But the barge is aground, and has 
been for ten years, in a small place 
called Smuggler’s Cove. The Emma M 
ruined Smuggler’s Cove: it took up so 
much room that half the fishing fleet 
was forced to leave, and the Cove lost 
its profitable reputation for fine fresh 
fish. When Tim Timilty and the talk- 
ing horse Flivver arrive, they are greet- 
ed with hostility and threatened with 
ruin if they do not dispose of the barge 
within ten days. Flivver, the Heroic 
Horse is a pint-sized tall-tale, with a 
lot of cleverness but most of it disor- 
ganized. The New England scene is 
delightfully rendered in the text and 
in the sprightly black-and-white illus- 
trations by Erik Blegvad. But the story 
needs more care and more development. 
(Ages 6-10) 

In GREEN SMOKE, by Rosemary 
Manning (Doubleday, $2.50), a little 
English girl on vacation at the seaside 
in Cornwall meets a dragon who lives 
alone in a rocky cave. They become the 
best of friends, on the dragon’s terms: 
Sue must bring him tasty tidbits, and 





Illustration by Fritz Eichenberg' for “The Peaceable Kingdom” 
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must be charming and polite; he will 
tell her stories of long ago and will do 
some magic for her. Amongst other 
things, Sue learns about King Arthur 
and his court and about mermaids. The 
dragoi: takes her flying through the air 
to vis't places he has described. A very 
patient reader will find a lot of legend 
and a little fun in Green Smoke. The 
book <loes not have the lightness, origin- 
ality, or imaginative use of detail that 
its type of fantasy needs for complete 
success. (Ages 4-8) 

THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Pantheon, $2.75), 
is a lovely book to share with a special 
child. It consists of three long poems, 
beautifully illustrated by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. The first describes the long jour- 
ney of the animals who were called to 
the Ark. The second retells a medieval 
legend about an incident on the Flight 
into Egypt. The third pictures the 
Peaceable Kingdom “when the lion lies 


-down with the lamb. . . .” The verse is 


simple and melodic and reads very well. 
(All Ages) 

MARY, by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 
O.P., and JOSEPH, by Wilfrid Sheed, 
are the first titles in a new series to be 
called “patron saint books” (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.00 each). Both illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni, the books cover much 
the same material. But they are totally 
different. Mary is useful and ordinary. 
Joseph is original and quite lively. The 
author's conversational tone brings him- 
self, his saint, and his audience closely 
together. There are some stimulating 
ideas about this man Joseph: that his 
instant obedience did not lessen his hon- 
est puzzlement; that, working and eat- 
ing with his Son, he was closer to God 
than any saint of history; that up to his 
death, he might never have been given 
a certain statement of his Son’s identity. 
The book should surprise many a Jo- 
seph into new pride about his patron. 
Every young reader will be certain that 
St. Joseph was a real and a kindly man, 
and is a powerful, approachable inter- 
cessor. (Ages 5-8) 

Glen Dines, the author-illustrator of 
A TIGER IN THE CHERRY TREE 
(Macmillan, $2.50 boards, $3.00 cloth), 
has a fine light touch, and a good feel- 
ing for the amount of substance a 
whimsy needs. The small blue-green 
cherry tree in the Japanese village is the 
pride of the villagers, and they become 
very fond of the forgetful old magician 
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The exciting and 
dramatic stories 
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and heroines in 


American history 
Ages 10-15 Each, $2.50 


Illustrated 
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ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 

By Dornotny FREMONT GRANT. A re- 
markable woman’s thrilling experiences 
in colonial Maryland. 


THE FRIAR AND THE KNIGHT: 


By Fiora Strousse. A true account of 
the part played by Cortez’ chaplain dur- 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 
G. E. Hopxins. The story of the 


CAVALRY HERO: 

Casimir Pulaski we i 
By Dorotny Apams. An exciting biog- 
raphy of the Polish officer who fought 
in the American Revolution. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith : 
By Wiiu1aM G. Scuortep. The rousing 
story of the newsboy who rose to be 
Governor of New York and later was a 
nominee for President. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
Abram Ryan ee F 

y H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography 
of the poet-priest of the Confederacy. 


MERE MARIE OF NEW FRANCE 
By Mary Fasyan Winpeatt. The ad- 
ventures of Mere Marie of the Incarna- 
tion in early Quebec. 


BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 
Pierre De Smet . 
By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the 3 

heroic accomplishments of the ’ 





and his timid tiger who take up resi- 
dence in the tree. But there are village 
villains, and they drive the pair away for 
a nervous interval, nearly destroying 
the lovely little tree. Words are well 
chosen to tell the story and please the 
ear; and the illustrations are striking 
and funny. (Ages 4-8) 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 50) 


level—and few will deny, I think, that 
it can stand raising—maybe we could 
take over Who's Who a few years from 
now, as some would seem devoutly to 
wish. Rather than concentrating all our 
attention on producing isolated geniuses 
of the hot-house intellectual variety, let 
us give a little thought to the whole 
crop. If, for example, we could make 
even a little progress in increasing the 
number of adult and juvenile Catholic 
readers, our problem of future writers 
might not seem as grim as it does at this 
moment. 

And finally, in the oft-repeated charge 


of anti-intellectualism (rather than non- 
intellectualism, if 1 may make a very 
necessary distinction) I detect alarming 
indications of cry-babyism. Unless I am 
wrong, and you constant readers know 
better than that, a lot of this belly-ach- 
ing can be traced to the distressing fact 
that some of our self-proclaimed intel- 
lectuals are not being kowtowed to as 
they know in their own little hearts 
they deserve. They seem to be con- 
vinced that to them is due the equiva- 
lent of the elite treatment with which 
scientists are favored in Russia. The 
poor dears are not appreciated by the 
riff-raff. Because they are not earning 
more than truck-drivers (although why 
intellectuals should accept salary as a 
criterion for success or achievement 
beats me), because they are not petted 
and fawned on by their less-brainy fel- 
lows, they reach the brilliant cenclu- 
sion that American Catholics are anti- 
intellectual and that we won't have 
enough intellectuals to go around be- 
cause we don’t deserve them. Hogwash! 

And now, of course, the last word has 
been said on this subject. 
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UNESCO‘s Religious Art 
(Continued from page 14) 


space the quite abitrary four squares of 
a checkerboard in red and brown. Yet 
again, a Spanish Last Supper, while still 
allowing the persons to exist in isolation 
fills the space above and below the ta- 
ble with gold stars on blue and imposes 
on the already patterned tablecloth a 
further pattern of plates, chalices, fish 
and bottles. The use of flat outline and 
the compositional distortion of the Span- 
ish pictures are often similar to those 
devices in twentieth-century painting, 
but the meaning that emerges is pecu- 
liarly Christian. It is the discovery or 
imposition of order on the inchoate flux 
of life, an historical social function of 
the Church in those days and an eter- 
nal function of religion in life. 

The circumstances behind the Yugo- 
slav frescoes and the Russian icons 
are quite different. They are neither 
searching for a tradition to create nor 
for one to copy. They are in one and 
it is the same one that led ultimately to 
Italian painting, that of Byzantine art. 

The importance of geography has 
been implied in the Norwegian and 
Spanish religious art. In the Yugoslav 
frescoes, geography more than anything 
is responsible for their distinctive not 
altogether satisfactory character. The 
country contains a good half of the land 
route between Rome and Constantine’s 
new Rome at Byzas. The Byzantines 
knew exactly what they were doing 
when they gave up Roman naturalism 
for the frozen forms that still glisten 
at Ravenna. In the land that is now 
Yugoslavia, there was no such definite 
break and there was apparently very 
little consciousness of difference. The 
Byzantine stiffness mixes with the Ro- 
man weight to produce, often, lumps 
enclosed in formless drapery surmount- 
ed by heads painted with a degree of 
Roman naturalism. 

Occasionally the combination works 
to good effect. A thirteenth-century An- 
nunciation has a lighted and_ lovely 
head of the Virgin swaddled in the 
amorphous blue drapery and conveys a 
wonderful sense of the human pathos 
and dignity of the moment. It must be 
acknowledged, though, that the trace of 
time on the wall, the ancient scratches 
in the plaster, the darkening and °fad- 
ing of the color, have a part in the: total 
achievement. 
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With the Russians, how different. 
Here the Byzantine tradition didn’t seep 
in to mix uneasilv with something else. 
It was imported at a stroke along with 
Christianity, at first as icons made in 
Greece, soon after by Greek immigrant 
artists who established their training, 
methods and style in the newly Chris- 
tian but highly organized country. 

Oddly enough, we owe our present 
knowledge of Russian religious art to 
the present, anti-religious Russian re- 
gime. Following the revolution, icon 
scholarship for the first time received 
substantial help from the state. Research 
resulted not only in the documentation 
of the development of this beautiful 
religious painting, but in the actual res- 
toration of many of the outstanding 
pieces which were covered with smoke, 


; overpainting and tin or silver screens 
-* that often hid all but faces and hands. 


Something of the combination of nat- 
uralistic head with stylized drapery for 
body exists here, but with the profound 
difference that the Russians are using 
stylization for overall design purposes. 
It reminds us constantly that we are 
looking at holy images, not at reality 
reproduced. Background, whether of 
buildings or landscape is similarly styl- 
ized, though never as vivid. In moun- 
tains, trees, walls and palaces, the icon 
makers are employing the same_lan- 
guage of symbol and design that the 
twentieth century was to know in ex- 
perimental theatre. 

One icon is a paiticularly fine exam- 
ple of the power of religious art to fur- 
ther our realization of our faith. The 
subject is one which, it must be admit- 
ted, European art has failed consistently 
in representing with anything remotely 
suitable to the strength of the concept. 
This is the Trinity, a central Christian 
doctrine that has been consistently set 
forth in the documents of Christianity 
but never presented artistically save in 
unfelt symbols. Christ is usually real 
enough in Western art, but the pres- 
ence with Him of the patriarchal Old 
Gentleman and the hovering Bird never 
partakes of the same intensity. 

For ‘Trinity Cathedral in-Zagorsk, An- 
drei. Rublev in: -1411.-painted a. Trinity 
of unique beauty, * power* and. under- 
standing. Three winged youths sit at a 
table on which, centering the composi- 


tion, is a chalice. Immersed in serenity,f , 
their gestures and their eyes bind them 
together in the symbolically represented 
sacrifice. The ultimate reference may be 
to the Platonic feast of pure reason, but 
the mode is love and the achievement 
solves a problem Western art has never 
seriously considered. 


-_ 


Wi Masaccio the West comes into 
its own and our own tradition of 
religious painting really begins. To be 
sure, Giotto a century earlier had in 
tuitively arrived at some of the technical 
discoveries Masaccio employed in fullf ‘ 
scientific consciousness, but Giotto died§ § 
and a century passed as if he had never 
lived. Masaccio died, in 1428, the year 
he completed the Branacci Chapel fres 
coes at the age of twenty-six. His death 
was followed by the most glorious onef | 
hundred and fiftv years in art, all of ith, 
stemming from his work in the Floren- 
tine chapel. , 
Catholic criticism for some time hasf 
had the habit of rolling its eyes when , 
the word “realism” is mentioned. In dof ¢ 
ing so, it is rejecting the supreme ; 
achievement of Christian art so far { 
Happily, there is no difficulty in choos ¢ 
' 

f 

\ 
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ing between the line drawings of a te 
vived medievalism and the authentic 
Christian art of Masaccio and his heirs. 
One small achievement of Masaccio 
illuminates his whole effort. In all of 
the other Christian art discussed here 
and in all Christian art prior to Masac 
cio, the figures more or less float in 
space, giving the impression of being at§ | 
least a few inches above the ground§ ; 
Masaccio’s Adam and Eve, with which ; 
his series begins, have their feet on the§ | 
earth, as do all his other personages \ 
Technically, he can accomplish this be | 
cause he understands perspective and§ | 
| 

’ 





foreshortening. Bevond technique, the 
point is that from here out Christianity 
in art is not only of the mind, of the 
spirit, of eternity, it is also of the earth 
and in time, precisely the situation o 
all Christians. 

Confronted with Masaccio’s realism, 
we are thrust against the fact that Chris 
tianity is to be lived on the earth. It is 
significant that this new spirit in Chris 
tian art takes its point of departure with 
the departure of our’ first parents from 
paradise. Eden is simply a-closed gatell 
with no glimpse of pleasures foregoneg | 
The figures owe ‘something to Greelfl 
anatomy, but they owe a good dell | 
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more {0 Christian anguish at sin. 

The Branacci murals are the life and 
works of St. Peter and this too is sig- 
nificant in the new painting that there 
began. Of all the Gospel persons, Peter 
comes through most strongly as a real 
and human figure. His remarks, his re- 
actions, his cowardice and repentence, 
his impetuosity and excess of zeal are 
a remarkable piece of characterization. 
Masaccio has it all, not only as a record 
of events but as a landmark in spiritual 
portraiture. 

It was entirely fitting that human 
Christian art should begin under the 
sign of Peter. 





Creative Writing 
in College 
(Continued from page 21) 


than with the manner in which the 
story is told. 

Ideally speaking, the first two or three 
years of undergraduate writing courses 
should be devoted exclusively to encour- 
aging the student to write a lot, rather 
than tearing apart his sense of values as 
it manifests itself in his work. The 
function of the instructor is to sharpen 
the young writer’s sense of what is rel- 
evant to his story, and his sense of 
achieving effects. When the student has 
finally mastered technique, it is time to 
worry about what he is saying. Until 
that time, it is unlikely that even his 
most worthwhile sentiments will be im- 
portant, because his work as a whole 
will not live, until his characters live, 
until his dialogue is believable, until his 
ability to communicate with a reader is 
accurate and complete. Always the em- 
phasis should be on production, be- 
cause the student is in effect teaching 
himself to write through writing. At 
first he will write the way he thinks he 
ought to write, and eventually he will 
break through the imitative barrier, and 
begin to write the way he in fact does 
write. 

When the undergraduate is at last 
achieving his own writing identity, the 
function of the teacher and of the writ- 
ing course is almost finished. If.a_stu- 
dent has taken one writing course each 
of his first three years in college, he 
may very well be able to take a shot at 
a long and serious effort in his senior 
year. At Harvard Archibald MacLeish 
takes twelve people for one year. They 
have in most cases gone through a farm 
team system of short story courses. In 
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This extraordinary book is the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of thinking about 
Christ’s significance as a man, a teacher, 
and as the revelation of God’s word on 
earth by one of the truly profound re- 
ligious minds of our time. Bishop Sheen 
sheds new light on age-old passages, 
elicits fresh meaning from ancient ma- 
terials. Written with compassion and 
understanding, his book will surely take 
its place among the world’s foremost 
Lives of Christ. 

$6.50, now at your bookstore 
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MacLeish’s course they begin their first 
attempt at a major piece of work. Mac- 
Leish combines patience and encourage- 
ment. He insists that the writer retain 
his own writing identity, and _ insists 
that the writer write. 

At the end of the year the members 
of the course leave Harvard, and if 
they continue to write, they write on 
their own, in a world where survival 
has been substituted for grades. But if 
they have studied with men like Mac- 
Leish, the young writers who have 


taken such courses in college will be 
well served. They will understand, by 
exposing their efforts to instructors who 
are themselves artists, that they will one 
day be uniquely alone, able to turn 
only to themselves for any real improve- 
ment in their work. But that day will 
come soon enough for the handful who 
will go on writing serious creative fic- 
tion, and it is good for them, while they 
are still in college, to work with men 
who have experienced the world and 
the creative struggle. 





Edinburgh Festival: Eliot’s New Play 
(Continued from page 18) 


ity of her father as a suffering sinful 
person; and with his whole truth told 
and received a strange undiscovered 
peace descends upon Claverton’s tor- 
tured spirit. Like Oedipus in Sophocles’ 
play who goes out to die in the sacred 
grove, Claverton leaves the stage to 
walk beneath the boughs of a favourite 
beech-tree which shelter the lawn at 
Badgley Court. The stage is now occu- 
pied by the young lovers Monica and 
Charles, and the former suddenly has 
an intimation that her father has died 
beneath the sheltering branches. “The 
dead,” she says with a radiant grace, 
“have poured out a blessing on the liv- 
ing”; and because of this she feels no 
fear of decrepitude and death which 
will one day be her share. This mo- 
ment in the play has a telepathic beau- 
ty which Anna Massey’s sensitive act- 
ing exquisitely illuminated. Her looks 
and words, as she senses Claverton’s 
death, suggest a celestial. communica- 
tion, a loving libation from the soul 
which has departed. Monica’s last 
speech to Charles—“And now take me 
to my father”— strengthen and confirm 
us in this impression, and lead us to 
think of the Heavenly Father who, here 
and hereafter, alone can give us peace. 


T= 1s Eliot's tenderest and most lov- 
ing work; a drama of leave-taking, an 
emblem of farewell, which recalls the 
mood of Shakespeare’s Tempest. Just as 
Prospero abdicates from magic, so Cla- 
verton renounces the false personality 
which power and prestige have impris- 
oned him within. From early days Eliot 
has been concerned with the problem 
of old age and its attendant loss of pow- 
er. We think of Alfred Prufrock, old 
before his time: 
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With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 

[They will say: “How his hair is growing 

thin!”’] 
of Gerontion, “an old man in a dry 
month,/ Being read to by a boy,” and 
many other references unnecessary to 
recount. “The desperate exercise of wan- 
ing power’—a problem for which hu- 
manism (pace Cicero and Montaigne) 
has not often found the solution—has 
life-long obsessed Eliot’s imagination. 'To 
renounce freely what we cannot still 
control calls for a measure of deep self- 
knowledge; and to this end the method 
of confession is perhaps a man’s best 
means. At a press-conference Eliot stated 
that he thought a writer’s religious view 
of life should colour his work without 
being present in so many explicit for- 
mulae. This, maybe, is another way of 
saying that if The Elder Statesman is a 
didactic work, what it teaches is not 
specific doctrine. The Christian over- 
tones in this drama are fewer than in 
any of the previous plays. (Nor is there 
any reason for believing that Claverton, 
after his contrition and confession, dies 
in a profession of the Faith).* But if 
the over-tones are absent, the Christian 
under-tones are more warmly abundant. 
Caritas, in all its vast plenitude of mean- 
ing—this is what the play manifestly 
expresses. To some of us it has seemed 
that Eliot’s genuis always needed hu- 
manising along the paths of sympathy 


* Unless we take the following words of 
Claverton as a direct reference to God: “Mich- 
ael and I will go to school together/ and sit at 
the same small desks/ And learn the lesson 
of humility from the same master.” But “the 
master” might be experience rather than Di- 
vine Providence. Until we have the text of 
the play in book-form before us, it is prob- 
ably as well to tread carefully here. 


and forgiveness. And to be both deeply 
humane and religious has, for certain 
minds, proved a herculean task. In The 
Elder Statesman many may feel that 
this hard symbiosis has been achieved, 
The other-worldly aspect of our being 
rejoices and praises God for Claverton’s 
“happy death,” while the portion of our 
nature turned outwards to Creation de 
lights in the relationship of the young 
lovers. “O brave new world,” we say 
with Shakespeare, and quite without 
irony, “which has such people in it.” 

So much, then, for the meaning of 
the play—its “message,” to employ that 
suspect useful term. And, now, what of 
its artistic fitness; its contribution to con- 
temporary English drama? 

To take the last question first, The 
Elder Statesman appears to belong more 
to the contemporary scene than _ its 
predecessors. The Cocktail Party and 
The Confidential Clerk were, as Philip 
Hope-Wallace writes, “lay sermons of 
self-healing through self-knowledge in 
the guise of a light comedy.” This com- 
edic form, in social tone and language, 
appeared to borrow from the work of 
Noel Coward and Oscar Wilde. Here, 
in The Elder Statesman, the aristocratic 
upper-class ethos which dominates the 
drama of Wilde sustains some potent 
shocks from denizens of other social 
milieus. Gomez, the ex-grammar-school 
boy who failed to make good at Oxford 
but amasses a fortune in Central Amer 
ica, outwardly belongs to Edwardian 
popular fiction, the novels, say, of Philip 
Oppenheim. Psychologically considered, 
however, his resemblance is closer to 
Osborne's Jimmy Porter. Resentment 
against the upper-classes (as symbolised 
in Claverton) remains a powerful me 
tive in his make-up even after he has 
made his money. Likewise, the rumout 
of wealth derived from unscrupulous 
dealings, violence and danger comes 4s 
an explosive element in the world of 
Claverton’s City transactions, so digni 
fied and honourable, at least on_ the 
surface. 

Mrs. Carghill Calias Maisie Mount 
joy), in her younger self, might have 
hailed from such a pre-1914 romance 
as Compton Mackenzie’s Carnival. The 
chorus-girl promoted to endowed widow 
hood is not a tvpe so representative of 
subtle class-tensions as they now exist. 
It is, though, interesting to compare 
Maisie Mountioy with Jessie Dill—the 
regal, rich ex-barmaid in Fry’s Venus 
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Observed. Jessie has been the Duke of 
Altair’s mistress as Maisie has been 
Claverton’s; and the way in which they 
regard their ex-lovers tells us something 
of their creator’s mind. Both of these 
middle-aged women are portrayed as 
shrewd feminine types, but where Jessie 
remains unpossessive though sympa- 
thetic to her former lover, Maisie can 
never quite forgive her first beau. Re- 
sentment is a feeling which Eliot under- 
stands, in its subterranean workings, 
more fully than Fry. CRosabel’s jealousy 
in Venus Observed is not a matter of 
jealousy alone. Her burning of the 
Duke’s observatory was intended to 
wake him from his egoistic trance: 
to make you human, 
To bring you down to be among the rest 
of us, 
To make you understand the savage sorrows 
That go on below you. 


Talking to the press after his play’s 
first night, Eliot repeated what he had 
said before; namely, that he regarded 
the Festival staging of the piece—and 
the former two had had their first show- 
ing at Edinburgh—as a kind of public 
dress-rehearsal or try-out. He remarked 
that he had altered the text of both the 
previous plays after their initial “ex- 
perimental” performance, and that he 
might likely be making changes in The 
Elder Statesman. Any technical critic- 
ism of the work must therefore be taken 
provisionarily. 

First, as to the characters, Eliot has 
met with both failure and success. Cla- 
verton, like Mulhammer, is real and 
substantial, with his own convincing 
problems, as Edward Chamberlayne 
hardly was. Monica, his daughter, is 
beautifully alive; a vitally, exquisitely 
sympathetic creature. The same, alas, can 
not be said of her fiance Charles. This 
young barrister is a poor bit of card- 
board; and when Eliot was asked by a 
journalist whether he intended the char- 
acter as a prig, and replied “Not at all,” 
the inadequacy of conception became 
the more apparent. Gomez and Mrs. 
Carghill (for all the penetrating insight 
into their trains of thought) remain 
more good ideas of characters than suc- 
cessfully realised figures on the stage. 
But much here may have depended 
upon too emphatically pointed acting. 
Michael, the son, is a likely character, 
but the compulsions behind his be- 
haviour were not sufficiently individual- 
ised. His speech remains too close to 
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the stock speech of a son-overshadowed- 
by-father type—we have little interest in 
him as a person. Mrs. Piggott undoubt- 
edly comes off, as most of Eliot’s purely 
comic, secondary characters do. 

The construction of the play is right 
enough. The urbane opening of Act 
One soon has us precipitated into the 
melodramatic world (a hint of Conrad 
vulgarised) of Gomez and his Latin- 
American background. The pace of Act 
Three is perhaps too slow; and despite 
the wisdom and beauty of Claverton’s 
farewell passages, one feels that for the 
theatre something drags. Economy and 
tightening should be possible at this 
point. 

The language of the play is that 
deceptive medium to which the play- 
wright has accustomed us. Wit and re- 
partee are handled well; and from the 
nice diction of Fowler’s English Usage 
we are surreptitiously ushered into 
poetic idiom, where the words are bath- 
ed in a reflective limpid light. Monica, 
in her discovery of love, early in Act 
One, pronounces such a speech, as like- 
wise in Act Three when she senses her 
father’s death. Claverton mounts to the 
empyrean with a greater gradualness 
and verbal gravity, until he comes to 
speak his last address—his serene part- 
ing-speech of achieved liberation. 

To offer any further animadversions 
—before the text, with its possible revi- 
sions, is fully opened to us—might be 
considered uncalled-for. Sophocles, it 
will be remembered, sat down to write 
his Oedipus Coloneus at the age of 
eighty. Eliot is a whole decade younger. 
We would like to wish him, under 
Providence, the twin gifts of peace and 
further production. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 49) 


The Poor Hater is reviewed on page 
27 of this issue of The Critic. On page 
24 is the review of a new historical novel 
by Charles A. Brady called This Land 
Fulfilled, of which the author writes 
this description: “Its locale is Dark Age 
northern and western Europe, the Brit- 
ish Isles, the Hebrides, Orkneys, Ice- 
land, Greenland and the American con- 
tinent in the first decade of the eleventh 
century. The hero and heroine are an 
Irish boy and girl given to Leif Ericson 
by the Norse King, Olaf Tryggveson. 
An epilogue and prologue chapter touch 


Three men— 


A maverick liberal... 

A silver-tongued orator... 
A shrewd politician... 

Each set upon a separate course, 


all governed by a 
common vow. 
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on Hastings and Clontarf; so, obviously, 
there is a political dimension. The reli- 
gious dimension is more important: the 
struggle between Christ and Thor as 
the old Viking gods go down to Rag- 
narok. The narrator is a monk ship- 
wright, Thrand Thorbergson by name. 
Since Froude’s and Carlyle’s day, his- 
torians have tried to minimize the Chris- 
tian thing in these Northern areas; and 
my book—which is, however, a romance 
first—tries to redress the balance here.” 

About the books he most enjoyed 
during the past year, Mr. Brady conti- 
nues: “I suppose I could say that Ro- 
main Gary's Roots of Heaven has in- 
trigued me most; and that C. P. Snow’s 
Conscience of the Rich, the seventh vol- 
ume in his enormous roman fleuve of 
immediately contemporary England, 
strikes me as one of the best portions 
of a truly significant piece of fiction. 
Among today’s short story writers, Mala- 
mud’s The Magic Barrel looks like the 
cream of the crop. For the good of my 
soul, I've gone back to the reissue of 
Ronald Knox’s A Spiritual Aeneid, 
which is a magnificent document.” 

o 


Recession? Nonsense say Hawthorn 
Books and Harry N. Abrams, Inc., pub- 
lishers bringing out Bibles priced at 
$50.00 or more. Hawthorn’s The Cath- 
olic Bible, St. Peter’s Edition is already 
available in a limited edition at $57.50. 
A $27.95 edition, similar in content is 
just coming from the presses: Douay 
Old Testament (except Psalms), New 
Testament and Psalms in the Westmin- 
ster Version, fifty-six full page illustra- 
tions in color, big print, good paper, 
handsome binding—the whole, lavish 
but tasteful. Abrams will have not one, 
but two $50.00 Catholic editions com- 
ing out next Spring: The Masterpiece 
Bible with ninety-five color reproduc- 
tions of great biblical paintings, and the 
Rembrandt Bible with 124 works of the 
seventeenth-century genius. 

On September 15 still another reces- 
sion-belier made its appearance from 
American Heritage Publishing Co. Hori- 
zon, sumptuous first volume of a new 
hard-cover magazine of the arts which 
will be published six times annually at 
$3.95 per volume or at a subscription 
rate of $18.00 the year. Editor Joseph 
J. Thorndike, Jr., says: “Horizon in- 
tends to span the whole realm of man- 
kind’s creative talents, past and present.” 
Some idea of how wide this span can 
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be is seen in the first volume where one 
can zoom from “The Golden Age of the 
Dutch Republic” to the highly “beat” 
characters described and pictured in an 


article called “The Cult of Unthink.” 





T. S. Eliot 


(Continued from page 17) 


posed to political significance) I should 
now put Roy Campbell, Vernon Wat- 
kins and Dylan Thomas in place of 
Spender, MacNeice and Day Lewis. 

I suggest that it is both Eliot’s sense 
of international implications and_ his 
deeply religious view of politics that 
has brought him a fame far beyond the 
realms of poetry. Perhaps one day an 
enterprising student may build a treatise 
round the Eliot quotations that have 
been chosen as epigraphs, chapter-head- 
ings and even as titles by those whose 
books have no direct bearing on poetry. 
As earlier I stressed the word modern, 
so now | stress the word direct since 
indirectly, as Eliot has shown, poetry 
has a bearing on everything. “By indi- 
rection find direction out,” advised Polo- 
nius, while, in an age of sceptism, Eliot 
himself has commented: “[If] bishops 
are a part of English culture, [then] 
horses and dogs are a part of English 
religion.” For as a poet, dramatist and 
critic he has never pursued breadth at 
the expense of depth, so that behind his 
approach to every subject there has al- 
ways been the weight of authority. That 
authority has been the basis of his lead- 
ership, and with the years it has in- 
creased. Indeed, is it not rather an odd 
and glorious thing to reflect on a poet 
whose books have achieved popularity 
and sales such as normally are only as- 
sociated with best-seller novels. 

There was a time when critics re- 
garded The Rock, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral and Family Reunion as _hole-in- 
the-corner drama. Certainly it could be 
said that these productions were put 
on for an elite, whereas right from the 
earliest days Eliot has been concerned 
with fashioning an art that might exert 
a wider appeal. That appeal was made 
by The Cocktail Party and The Conft- 
dential Clerk, both as triumphant in the 
London West End as any Noel Coward 
comedy. But what was so triumphant 
from an artistic point of view was the 
way in which the poet had fashioned 
a language for his players that could slip 
from colloquial prose into poetry with 


such speed and ease that it was hard to 
know exactly where the transitions took 
place. At least I am speaking of the te 
action in the theatre, of the average play. 
goer who is interested in judging a play 
acted, not read. 

A century ago, in Matthew Arnold's 
day, readers were not so concerned with 
whether Newman’s faith was the right 
one as with whether there was room for 
faith at all. Today people are not s 
much concerned with whether religion 
is true, but with whether it works. This 
may sound like an utilitarian view, such 
as the playgoer’s concern with whether 
a play works; and, on separate levels, it 
may reflect an attitude to drama and 
life that is basically the same. Eliot as 
a writer accepts the prevalence of such 
an attitude, and using the framework 
of West End comedy he has attempted 
to provide a variation on Divine Com. 
edy. In The Cocktail Party in Celia 
Coplestone he shows his audience the 
kind of material out of which a saint 
is made, while through the “guardians 
he tries to show the workings of grace, 
In The Confidential Clerk in the last 
act when Colby says— 


Now that I know who my father is I can 
follow him 


the implication would seem to be that 
not until a man knows his Father in 
Heaven can he expect to know himself, 
and in this, as it is hinted at the end, 
he may be helped by the fact of recog 
nizing in himself a part of the Divine 
Image. The construction of the second 
play—a cross between Greek drama and 
Gilbert and Sullivan—represents a dram- 
atist’s form of shock tactics, while the 
search for a father-figure is a partic 
ularly modern problem in. which psy- 
chology, using a different set of words 
is only joining in a pursuit which ha 
been a religious quest since time im 
memorial and the expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden. It should not be for 
gotten that the same author who wrote 
The Confidential Clerk, a few years 
previously published his Notes Towards 
the Definition of Culture. I take a ser 
tence from the appendix to that book: 
An individual European may not believe 
that the Christian Faith is true, and yet 
what he says, and makes, and does, will all 
spring out of his heritage of Christian cul 
ture and depend upon that culture for it 
meaning. 
To the man who can write this, the 
phrase, “O!:God,” can be either a blas 
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phemy or a prayer. Years ago when I 
was at school I can remember a boy 
being silenced for blasphemy for saying 
that hrist’s last words on the Cross 
were the greatest poetry in the world. 
| think that this extraordinary view was 
held because poetry and religion were 
then regarded in separate compartments 
and, separate from both of them, was 
something called religious poetry con- 
nected with solemn faces and black 
Sunday suits. It has been the achieve- 
ment of Eliot to break through this 
compartmental view and in so doing 
break through to a new generation. It is 
said that Christianity should go out into 
the market-place; certainly Eliot has 
taken the poetry of religious implica- 
tion triumphantly into the secular thea- 
tre. Once, too, the mediaeval dramas in 
the market-place reminded men of pas- 
sages from Christ’s life; the later plays 
of Eliot recall those passages, but with 
a subtlety and weight of authority such 
as has been unparalleled in this century. 





Letter from Italy 
(Continued from page 36) 


Italo-American composer, the several 
times winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
music, Gian-Carlo Menotti. 

Although composer Menotti made 
known his intention to make Spoletc 
an art center for the world, it should be 
admitted that the beautiful Umbrian 
town made a definite contribution to 
the Festival. For, after all, the Festival 
was newborn, whereas the medieval 
city of Spoleto has a heritage of art and 
architecture that could teach many 
things to its visiting artists. 

The program of the Festival noted 
the original intention of the project as 
the promotion of “new talent of Amer- 
ica and Europe under the guidance of 
some of the best artists of the day.” 

Spoleto outdid itself in cooperating 
with the directors of the Festival. New 
hotels were built. A seventeenth-century 
opera house and the Teatro Nuovo of 
1861 were restored for the Festival's 
performances. Restaurants revised their 
hours to accommodate theater-goers. But 
probably the most appreciated effort was 
the municipal ordinance that prohibited 
noisey motor-scooters, so popular in 
Italy, from roaring down the city streets 
at night, so that the town’s guests could 
get a peaceful night’s rest. 

A sampling of the program might in- 
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and at the same time to help others to become acquainted 
with new Catholic books. Last year we supplied hundreds 
of groups across the country with consignments of books 
and helped them to organize successful Fairs. We'll be glad 
to help you, too. 





Plan your book fair now—write us 
for complete information about 
our special annotated lists, our dis- 
count policy, our postage-free plan. 
Please allow us two to three weeks 


to prepare and deliver your consignment. We'll be glad to 
send you our free brochure, “How to Organize and Run a 
Book Fair.” November and the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber are the ideal time for your Fair—people want books 
to own and give and a well-planned Book Fair assures your 
organization of the opportunity of supplying them with 
worthwhile Catholic books. Don’t delay, start making your 
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JOHN C. DRAHOS, Consignment Manager 
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clude Verdi's Macbeth and Eugene 
O'Neill's A Moon for the Misbegotten. 
The Italians understand Verdi, of 
course, but they had trouble with 
O'Neill and complained of his play be- 
ing boring. The rapid gyrations of the 
Jerome Robbins ballets, however, 
brought glittering comments from the 
Italian press, especially a performance 
entitled N.Y. Export: Opus Jazz. 

A typical observation on the Festival 
came frem the stylish magazine Cos- 
tume, which marvelled that there could 
be born into the world of the sputnik 
and intercontinental missiles “a new 
Orfeo,” America’s Menotti. 





Letter from England 


(Continued from page 37) 


is all very well, of course, but a glance 
at the name of the reviewer first before 
reading the review commits the reader 
to a certain degree of prejudgment; in 
any case, if the reader is already able to 
make distinctions on the basis of signa- 
ture alone he himself is, it would seem, 
something of a specialist. Signed re- 
views are not undesirable but unsigned 
ones, in spite of obvious drawbacks, 
seem to make for honest reviewing, a 
quality which, with all its frequent dull- 
ness, the TLS manages to maintain. 


|= REPORT of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence will be of more immediate in- 
terest to Episcopalians than to Cath- 
olics, one supposes, but as a tailpiece to 
this Letter I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing from the leading article in the daily 
Times commenting on this document: 
“Unfortunately [the good qualities of 
this report] are often almost obscured by 
the style in which much of it is written, 
a style marked not only by a proportion 
of cliche too large to be tolerated even 
in a solemn pronouncement demanding 
the concurrence of three hundred bish- 
ops but also by the repeated use of words 
and phrases which have little meaning 
to the contemporary mind.” How much 
in religious writing generally, in Cath- 
olic theological writing and pronounce- 
ments in particular, suffers from similar 
blemishes. You can irritate your reader 
by a persistent endeavour to be bright 
but at least in that case provoke some 
reaction; far worse to feed him with 
phrases which by constant repetition 
have been evacuated of all meaning and 
lull him gently to sleep. 
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